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The BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia That Has Won World-Wide Recognition 
Already in the Homes of More Than 2,000,000 School Children 
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Copyright, 1926, by The Grolier Society—The Book of Knowledge, 


1. Peacock Eye (Junonia cenia). 2. Southern Cabbage (Pieris protodice). 


4. Common Blue Cgzene seudargiolus). 5 
7. Pearl Crescent (Phyciodes tharos). 8. Viceroy (Basilarchia archippus). 
Orange (Terias nicippe). 11. Red-spotted Purple (Basilarchia astyanax). 


15,000 Striking Educational Pictures 
2,200 in Color ‘ ; 1,200 in Gravure 


HIS color plate with its key will identify for the children some of the 
Butterflies and Moths familiar to their neighborhood. The page is re- 
produced from a painting made exclusively for The Book of Knowledge by 
Edna Beutenmuller, artist and entomologist. It is one of hundreds of full- 
page plates showing the children, as words alone could not do, the wonders 
of the world about them. The Book of Knowledge, a pioneer in visual educa- 
tion, offers, in its new edition, fifteen thousand pictures that teach. 


FREE TO TEACHERS — Booklet with 
HE GROLIER SOCIETY, 1 Dept. 94, Color P late of Birds 











: 3. Balti ‘Melit haeton). 

- Tiger Swallowtail (Papilio turnus). 6. Swalloorail (Peco eater 
Monarch (Anosia plexippus). 

12. Orange Tip (Euchloe genutia). 


2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y 

You may send me, free, the booklet of speci- 
men pages and pictures (including color plate 
of birds) from the new edition of The Book | 


| of Knowledge. 


ITE for the booklet of specimen 
pages taken from the new edition 
of The Book of Knowledge—answers 
to some of the children’s questions, 
| short articles, poems, 
fine color plate of American birds, 
with key. Mail the coupon today and 
the booklet will go to you, free. 


| Name 


pictures and — 


New Edition 
Twenty children can use it at one time 


HE new revised and expanded edition of The Book of 

Knowledge is complete in 20 Volumes. There are 
7861 pages, eighteen departments: The Earth, Familiar 
Things, Wonder Questions, Animal Life, Plant Life, Our 
Own Life, United States, All Countries, Canada, Men and 
Women, Famous Books, Literature, Stories, Poetry, Fine 
Arts, Helps to Learning, Golden Deeds, Things to Make 


and Things to Do. 


The department of Poetry is much used in the schools in 
the study of English and in the preparation of programs 
for special exercises. Here is a children’s anthology of 
1200 poems, songs with music, nursery rhymes and jin- 
gles. In the Encyclopedic Index by Zaidee Brown, the 
most important articles on each subject are starred. The 
fifteen thousand Book of Knowledge pictures are indexed 
under their subject heads; and there is a separate author- 
title-first-line Index of Poetry. Both volume and page 
numbers are given for every reference. 


Helps to Learning 


By Ethel B. Waring, formerly Research Associate, Institute of Child 
Welfare Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. Edited 
by Patty Smith Hill, Professor of Education and Director Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten—First Grade Education, Teachers College. 


PROGRESSIVE series of educational games for the kin- 
dergarten and lower primary grades, leading gradually 
from simplest play activities to problems in writing, reading, 
arithmetic, drawing, composing stories and other primary 
skills. By means of simple tests which are part of the games, 
the pupil checks his own work, finds his mistakes and corrects 
them. Desirable standards of social behavior are developed 


by means of these group games. 


Graded Courses of Study 


Arranged by Isabella Stewart and Harry A. 
Krail, Assistant Principals, Public School 45, 
Bronx, New York. With introductions to the 
children and to the teacher, by Angelo Patri. 


[SESE courses of study, based on requirements of the school 
systems throughout the United States, cover geography, 
history, civics, English, nature study, and general science, 
from the first to the eighth grades. They include study out- 
lines, projects linking the school subject-matter with incidents 
of every-day living, questions for drill, problems, achieve- 
ment tests, false-true and judgment tests. 


Six Great International Medals 


Sesqui-Centennial, 1926 ge 
Quebec, 1926 ly 

‘| Brazil, 1926 

| Calcutta, 1924 

Fs Los Angeles, 1922 

»  Panama-Pacific, 1915 “ig 


N . higher award to any book for children 
Vacation Offer to Teachers 


Llp Grolier Society offers teachers a very pleasant and easy 
way of making money during all or part of the summer 
vacation period. The work is among interesting, congenial 
people. Here is an opportunity to spend a delightful summer 
and increase your bank account at the same time; you will 
earn a generous income for a few hours’ work each day. For 
complete details of this Special Vacation Offer, address De- 
. partment.4T, The Grolier Society, 2 West 45th St., New York. 


Winner of 
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2 West 45th Street, 


New York, N. ¥: j 
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These Orthophonic Records are 


HERE is real music for your listeners in 
their day-by-day study. Music pure— 
as though hearing Casals at the actual 
moment of his playing Schubert’s 
Moment Musical. 
violins playing softly, livingly, the mas- 


Bells, harps, ’cellos, 


ter melodies you give the child as a basis 
for his whole music life. Sensibly, you 
believe in intense ear-training. You open 
the mind of the child to the beauty of 


sound, first, before puzzling him with 


created especially for your class-work 


strange, printed bars and clefs. Hence- 
forth you need use only Orthophonic 
music. 

Here is a partial list of the Victor 
Orthophonic Records to inspire your 
daily work. Tear out this list and take 
it with you to any dealer in Victor prod- 
ucts. Normal school instructors, music 
supervisors, rural schools . . . all recom- 
mend impressively the use of Victor 


Orthophonic Records. 


CAD 


Primary Songs Menuett in G 


(Beethoven) Cornet 
Duet. Flute Melody (Indian) Flute. 


Air from “La Juive” (Halevey) Eng- 
lish Horn, Viola and Piano. Voice of 


Jack in the Pulpit (2) In the Belfry 
(3) Corn Soldiers (4) Naming the 
Trees (5) The Squirrel (6) The 
Windmill. GREEN. Riggetty Jig (2) 
Singing School (3) Dancing Song (4) 
Dancing in May (5) Mother Goose 
Lullaby. GREEN. 


No. 19891, 75c 


Melodies and Instrumental 
Combinations 


Badinage (Herbert) Piccolo. Legend 
of the Bells (Planquette) Bells. 
Humoresque (Dvorak) Violin. Scherzo 
from Third Symphony (Beethoven) 
Bassoon. Menuett (Paderewski) 
Viola. Gavotte (Popper) Violin. 


No. 20164, 75c 


Morning (Grieg) Flute, Oboe and 
Piano. Vivate Bachus (Mozart) Pic- 


colo, Bassoon and Piano. Canzonetta’ 


(Gaspari) Violin, ’Cello and Harp. 
Serenade (Schubert) Cornet, Trom- 
bone and Piano. Lullaby (Emmett) 
Bells and Celeste. Go, Pretty Rose 
(Marzials) Violin, Flute and Piano. 


No. 19926, 75c 


Cavitana (Beethoven) Oboe, French 
Horn and Piano. Romance (Halevey) 
Clarinet, Bassoon and Piano. Shep- 
herd Song (Wagner) English Horn 
and Piano. Coronation March (Mey- 
erbeer) Bass Clarinet and Piano. 


Love (Schumann) Flute, ’Cello and 
Piano. 
No. 20150, 75c 


Beautiful Things Just to 
Hear! 
Tales of Hoffman—Barcarolle (Offen- 
bach) VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20011, 75c 
O Vermeland (Swedish Folk Song) 
VICTOR STRING ENSEMBLE 
No. 19923, 75c¢ 


Minuet (Bach) KREISLER. 
No. 1136, $1.50 


Moment Musical (Schubert) CASALS. 
No. 1143, $1.50 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration. 

RENEWALS—To insure no iterruption in the re- VOL. XXXVI 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not lates 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
mewe! of a subscription expiring with the February 
mumber should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
Riving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at | etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material furnished 
free on application. 


W. J. BEECHER 
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pondence relating thereto addressed to either office will receive proper attention. 





OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to and « 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 


Editors’ Forecast 


RESUMABLY a good many of our 

readers will visit Venice this sum- 
mer and will return with very definite 
impressions of “The Queen of the 
Adriatic.” Those who cannot go 
abroad may find some consolation in 
keeping before them Turner’s “The 
Grand Canal, Venice” which, in all its 
shimmering splendor, will grace our 
May cover. Travelers’ expectations 
are sometimes raised so high that real- 
ity disappoints, and few indeed have 
the eyes of a Turner. If you see Ven- 
ice and it doesn’t look just like our 


Lemos . 


WHAT-TO-Do’s. 


Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 
Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1927, by F. A. Owen 


FRONTISPIECE POSTER—UNITED STATES’ 


TESTING Four ‘Types OF SILENT Reapine SKILL. 
THOUGHT QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 
Our FEDERAL GOVERNMENT—THE gli SERVICE. 
THE OBSERVANCE OF NATIONAL WILD-FLOWER Day. 
THE RURAL AND CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL LIBRARY, 


GEOGRAPHY COMPLETION EXERCISES—UNITED STATES. 
AN EASTER PAGE For You. John T. Lemos... 35 
THE SCHOOL LUNCH. 
DECORATIVE DESIGNS FROM STATE FLOWERS. 
Jane BR. Welling... 

GEORGE THORNDIKE ANGELL—WHO LoveD “ANIMALS. 





1914, at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under 
Company. 


Publishing 
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west Gateway,” Mae Foster Jay will 
tell just what one needs to know in 
order fully to enjoy the city and the 
natural attractions which surround it. 

In May we shall give the first part 
of a discussion on “Conduct Training 
in the Intermediate Grades.” This is 
by Blanche Loudon, Agnes Carlson, 
and Rhoda Maland, of the State Teach. 
ers College at Moorhead, Minnesota 
Lila Smith, principal of Lincoln 
School, Calumet City, Illinois, will 
give interesting facts about “Lead, the 
Precious Metal.” “Bringing Beauty to 
the School Grounds” will be the sub. 
ject of a paper by Lou Richardson, 
and ways of “Helping the Subnorma 
Child” will be a by Lelia 
Munsell. 


Other writers, who have been ap 
pearing in our pages month by month, 
will develop subjects in their special 
fields as follows: ‘“A New Tool in the 
Teaching of Arithmetic,” E. J. Bon- 
ner; “Testing the Intelligence of Pri- 
mary Pupils,” Rena Stebbins Craig; 
“Some Queer Cousins,” Sara V. Prues- 
er; “Curtains for Kitchen and Break. 
fast Room,” Mary B. Grubb; “Louis 
Agassiz—Who Discovered Nature’ 
Secrets,” Rebecca Deming Moore. 
Other series are being continued, and 
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does. Next month Mr. DuMond will April, Maude M. Grant; Blackboard Reading Lesson, Maude M. Grant; Si- 1 
tell about Glacier Park—and make you lent Reading Crayon Lesson; Aurelia, Mary Louise Harry; A Wild-Flower the usual number of full-page illustra thrills 
. 1 8 Project, Nina Willis Walter; The Importance of Correct Questioning; The tive features will appear. ’ 
more certain than ever that it is a High Yield of Incidental Teaching; Geography Poster—India; Healthful P . cationa 
place you must see sometime. Exercises, Eleanora Goff; April Coloring Card... _....59-64 As always in May, a special effort 
Of course, a great many of you will SUGGESTIONS FoR GRAMMAR GRADES—Gardening and Manual Training, P. C will be made to provide entertainment First 
really see Glacier this summer on Grose; How I Motivate History, Vera Weightman; Practical Ariat, material that can be used advantagt 
your way to Seattle for the N. E. A. Albert Earley; Lesson Plans on Great American Cities—Houston, M. T. ously for the numerous special days it}—q bre 
convention, and you will visit a vari- Johnoes; Binsiplinary Weapons, Frances L. Johnson: ee Blackboard that month and for the Closing Da cloud 
. aikos 4 : ‘ : Calendar keene mas -.. 65-68 exercises that so many schools hold ste 
ety of other interesting regions, going 70-82 é 
or coming. In “Seattlkh—Our North- APRIL SONGS, PLAYS AND RECITATIONS.. in May. ~ a 
beauty 
e @ e e 
Order Your Magazines and Other Teaching Helps in Combination and Save on All| Am 
glaciers 
The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- List of Teaching Helps with Prices When Ordered Separately and in Combination plore in 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be had at —— toads te 
reduced prices when ordered in combination with Norma : 
Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder. (See de- NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 eS $2.00 solid rere 
scription of The Pathfinder below.) THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description at left) ........ .... 1.00 and coz 
When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) 
for either or both of the above magazines, it will be to Both of the Above Magazines, GMO FORT... ......----0---00nnennesaona---onneerereenserseeerecooes $2.75 ica’s gre 
your advantage to include in your order, at the special = ea 
prices quoted, such of the other teaching helps as you Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps when es fee Lee Viki Then 
may need for use in your work. in combination with either or both of the above magazines. when || ,Your order || E ‘| Yellows 
Thousands of teachers avail themselves of these special Th ane olemn at og gives the prices of the various iteme ordered ||both of abovel| = 8% 8 tr " 
combination prices each year when ordering their maga- oaloes ‘at as eo a be included Gas solr cadatine tales. separately gy a, rae a ral 
zines and other helps and thereby effect a substantial —— Ser Then 
Saving as compared with ordering» the items separately. INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP ONE, in portfolio (See page 20).............|] $1.50 $1.20 5‘. 33 
THE PATHFIN ER T = P INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP TWO, in portfolio (See page 20)............ 1.50 1.20 S og ho extr; 
cme INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 20) 3.60 2.90 s5a°6 
D he Best ( Current Events aper PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING, 1 volume, cloth (See page 20).... 1.25 1.00 a2 The Bla 
The Pathfinder, the illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the FQUR HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See page 20) .......c..csscsse-scessee 1.50 1.20 23 oe kot 
Nation’s Capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pupils = pRDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume cloth (See page 20) 1.50 1.20 Poe tT aan 
can keep informed regarding world affairs. In each week's issue all & 2 ? Se stscnenipasssoresvorevosesoserereonrorvnsornrersce> 1.50 1.20 = Y tai 
the important news of the day is presented in a brief, concise and in- SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See page 20)........2:.0:-0000---- i gan 2 ¥ 6 224 ns are 
teresting manner and there is also a vast amount of general informa- THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 20)... 1.50 1.20 ees 4 h h 
tion of value and interest to teachers and pupils. “HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, cloth (See page 20)... 1.00 -80 3 5 wa y snor 
Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: Digest of . PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See page ‘94 “of “December ‘number ).. 1.00 -80 s 3 3° tip fron 
World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other Lands; POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 20)... seeeeseetees 1.00 -80 $3 a= 
Things Scientific; Question Box; Recreation Hour; ete. POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK II, 1 volume, cloth (See page 20)... .c::cc:-- 1.00 80 || a5 oe 
We have the General Agency for The Pathfinder in the educational INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See pare 20)...... 80 65 | spsd 
whe ‘Of teachers subsetiig facgmmend it to our patrons. Many thous- INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK Ii, heavy paper covers (See page 20)..|  .80 ‘65 || $475 : 
in their school work. If you are not alre ait & Solsatiees ae aie cas STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 20)...........2 ; -80 65 wr ° 33 
you take advantage of the opportunity here offered to secure this splen- HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 20)................... a 80 65 ‘g sy 
did current events weekly in combination with Normal Instructor-Pri- _ INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 20). a -60 -50 BS 9: 
mary yey various other teaching helps with which it is offered at INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 20)................ -60 -50 gees 
pois acer aaa THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1 volume, cloth (See page 94 of December number)........-.0--0.-.-- 60 50 || £3354 
Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year of 52 Numbers LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS, heavy paper covers (See page 94 Dec. No.)|| —.60 .50 = 
The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, both one 
’ year, $2.75. 50. 
Foreign Postage. For Ni 1 Instructor-Pri Plans subscriptions to Canada add 30c ; to Other Foreign Countries, 
For prices with other teaching helps see schedule at right. For The Pathfinder sulnssigtions - yee fenies Countey, (including Canada, Mexico and U. S. Possessions) add $1.00. 
P ERS TO 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (Nixrnsr oFFice. 
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ERE is the greatest of 
H all “buys” in vaca- 
tion enjoyment—an 
j'stonishing money’s worth in 
thrills, fun, healthful and edu- 


cational recreation. 
First,Glacier National Park 
—a breath-taking turmoil of 
cloud-wreathed peaks. A big- 
hess, a grandeur, a startling 
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y Plans or The 


by adding the price of each item, as given 
the eabccription price ef the : 


When placing you 
include all of the teaching helps 


beauty that has no parallel 
in America. Trails to ride, 
glaciers to climb, lakes to ex- 
plore in comfortablelaunches, 
toads to motor over—and the 
solid comfort of great hotels 
and cozy chalets. Truly, Amer- 
ca’s great vacation adventure! 


Then you can go on to 
Yellowstone—only $4.75 ex- 
tra rail cost. 

Then to Scenic Colorado at 
no extra rail cost whatever. 
The Black Hills of South Da- 
kota and the Big Horn Moun- 
tains areon the way — reached 
by short side trips. A side 
tip from Denver to Colorado 
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Park... 


Glacier 


Now the 


Great Vacation 
BARGAIN 


YELLOWSTONE ons 5475 cr 
FREE TRIP TO ( JOLORADO 


; Send for Book 


Springs free for the asking. 


Then home by an entirely 


different route! 


Only Burlington service 
makes possible this wonderful 
combination tour at this price. 

The Burlington has the only 
through trains toGlacier Park; 
the only through Pullmans 
between Yellowstone and 
Glacier, and between the Cody 
Gateway of Yellowstone and 
Denver. Such service has 
made the Burlington the 
National Park Line and has 
won the largest patronage of 
Rocky Mountain vacation- 
ists given to any railroad. 

Two weeks is plenty of 
time for a wonderful Glacier 
Park vacation. The low cost 
will surprise you. Why not 
this summer? 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


Here is a new, carefree way 
to see the Rockies—with a 
Burlington Escorted Tour 


The Most Popular Route to the Rockies 
Burlington Route 




















een] 























... thrills and breath-taking grandeur 


party. Definite cost covering 
all necessary expenses. Every- 
thing planned in advance. 
Travel expert with each party. 
Mark the coupon for Tours 


Book. 


“ “ <4 


If you are going to the Pacific 
Northwest or California you 





can stop off at Glacier and venience. 
| Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. N-4 : 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me your free illustrated book about Colorado 
vacations. 
Ie | MOET REPRE ETT CCE TOC ERT TT OT UTTER TCT CCT 
Of Ae MCE CET T COTY COC Te eR ee 
00 Mark an X here if you wish the book on Burlington Escorted Tours. a] 





remain as long as you wish. 
“ “ “ 
We have an interesting illus- 
trated book about Glacier 
National Park which we shall 
be pleased to 
mail you. The 
coupon below 
is for your con- 
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Hawaiian (uitar 
REE 


to our Students 


This Hawaiian Guitar ex- 
pert and professor wants 
the opportunity to welcome 
you as a student so you will 
quickly learn how to play 
Hawaiian Guitar—yes, you will 





















be able to play just like the native 
Hawaiians. To get you started 
and help your musical success 
which will bring you pop- 
ularity, you will receive a 
beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, 


the same as the one pic- 
tured, free when you en- 
roll. Our short cut meth- 
od of instruction will 





enable you to play a 
piece almost from the 
first lesson. Rush 
coupon for full par- 
ticulars today and 
we will reserve a gift 
Hawaiian Guitar for 
you. 







Learn to 


Play Quickly 


With our short cut method of instruction 
you will quickly learn how to play Hawaiian 
Guitar which will bring you popularity and social suc- 
cess. You learn to play from notes. If you never had 
any musical training, you will quickly get on, because 


our nine experts have perfected a course ot Sees 
instruction which is as simple as learning A, B, 


Picture and Phonograph Record 
Method Easy printed lessons only for your 


success, but we furnish pictures of our professors play- 
ing, diagrams, charts « and phonograph records 

for each lesson. This practically brings our 
professors from our studio to your own home 
and enables you to listen to their playin, 

just as if they were actually in front o 

you. To prove this is easy, we will send 
you your first lesson free. 


Rush Coupon—Send No Money 


So positive are we that you will become one of 


We don't depend upon 


our students, we will send free without obligation, 
our first lesson. Also receive our free big book 
which gives particulars about our course. Write 
for your free seid and your free lesson today. 


HAWAIIAN STUDIO No. 7204 
of New York Academy of susie . 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please rush your free book, ‘‘How to Learn Hawaiian 


Guitar’ and my first lesson. Also reserve a gift 
Hawaiian Guitar for me. This obligates me in no way 
whatever. 

PRs conn cankieeeeeeSehhenkscceneeeeseeesncnnaner 
PS shdsdethbbeebebeees pebbasecntcouunene 

TG conissesoennnnnene State - 








E ERS 
ISK oxcency 


1020 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 
Associate E. O. Fisk Agencies 
“Two years college or Normal” 


Free Enrollment. J. A. Devlin, Mgr. 


250 POWER 
MICROSCOPE /, 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
Educational and entertaining, 
this fine instrument feanilierines 
young and old with life around 
us thatisinvisibleto the unaided 
eye. Tin ny insects appearas mon- 
sters. Plant and mineral life 
revealnew beauties in form 
and color. Idealforstudents, 

home, office, dentists, ph 
sicians, scientists and la b 
cratory. Precise optical 
qualities, giving va- 
riable magnification 
from 100 to 250 di- 
ameters. Tilting 
stand. Black finish, 

nickel trim. Com- 

plete with plushg 
ed case, prepared Qa 
slide and instruc- 
tions. 100 Power 
Model $8.50.Atyour 
dealer or direct, 
id. Money 
guarantee. 4 

Further information 
free upon request. 


Wollensak Optical Gumeeny 
944 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N, Y. 
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| Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 
WE have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 


these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








Superintendent-Tenure 


The problem of superintendent- 
tenure is now facing the entire teach- 
ing profession. The attitude of the 
National Education Association on the 
subject of teacher-tenure is well known 
to all educators. The Association has 
repeatedly affirmed its belief in a sys- 
tem whereby the efficiency of local 
teachers will not be impaired by the 
annual unrest caused by anxiety over 
the prospects for reappointment. Po- 
litical and factional influences are now 
causing unrest among the school ad- 
ministrators. The great necessity for 
a pro and cooperation on the part of 

members of the teaching profession 
is emphasized by this statement of J. 
W, Crabtree, Secretary of the National 
Education Association: | 

“A few years ago teachers were , 
often opposed in their fight for ade- | 
quate tenure regulations by the super- 
intendent as well as by the board of 
education. Now all progressive super- 
intendents and boards of education are 
in favor of teacher-tenure. All are 
ready for the formal rules which are 
not so easily worked out. Tenure is 
becoming a sacred principle. It will 
be practiced more and more as time 
goes on whether satisfactory rules are 
printed or not. 

“The new problem is that of super- 
intendent-tenure. More than a score 
of city superintendents because of 
some factional trouble are not to be in- 
vited to remain another year. The 
teachers in these cities where the work 
of the superintendent has been efficient 
have almost forgotten their own tenure 
troubles in their interest in the new 
problem of superintendent - tenure. 
Teachers realize as never before the 
disastrous effect of frequent and un- 
necessary changes in the superintend- 
ency on their own work and that of 
the school. 

“Just as tenure for teachers comes 
with the cooperation of superintend- 
ents, tenure for superintendents will 
come through the efforts of teachers. 
Teacher sentiment based on truth and 
backed up by earnest conviction can 
easily become public sentiment. There- 
in lies the solution of the problem of 
superintendent-tenure.” 
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CLARK «xo BREWER TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY—43rd Year 





Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently|§ 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Building 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Blas atl Water 1e( 


KANSAS CITY 
N_Y. Life Bldg. 


(@) 5 0 (O7,Vere) 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Building 


BALTIMORE 
211 North Calvert Street 





may be yours in the next county, state or a thousand miles away by enrolling now. The Nation's 
Best Employers rely upon our service when in need of efficient teachers. 6534 requests for teachers 
received from practically all states in the U. S. in one season. Service--strictly professional, 
FREE enrollment. FREE Copy of ‘Stepping Upward” sent on request. Write today. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 418,GATES BLD 


KANSAS CITY, Sito, NUMBER 


rows of pic 
pictures in 



































= in vacant | 
Fe pte We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates teed, i ¢. 
ROCKY ITT TEA (g/d EY — — Aacnsicns Beck Ota ee 
ortland, Ore - an g. 
A GENC y Minneapolis, Minn. - Lumber Exchange Perrine 
410 U.S.NaT. BANK Bcoc DENVER. COLO. KansasCity,Mo. - - Rialto Bldg. carries thre 
LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY iN THE WEST. Booklet **How To Apply with Laws of Certification of Western States, Bobjects, wit 
Photo copies made from original—25 for $1.50. etc., etc.’ free to members 50 cents to non-members. Every teacher needsit, type. Low 
ing, colorin 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec [NEW HA 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC ji ce"! 
CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y og 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. * Emergency calls comit coupon at 1 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work, SEND FOR BULLETI\\ 
h Ti h 3 A 70 Fifth Avenue 
e Pratt [eachers Agency New ¥ 
RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACH 
V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. We work 
earnestly, 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. , 


persistently 
and successf 
for our mem! 





Send coupor 


rder HA 





THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICA0 














] 

EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEAR rm You 

321-323 University Block, We are constantlyin touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALAR! 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. FIFTY yor cent’ Send for FREE Registration flank. ) Ney | 

L. C. MacMillan, President, MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 

GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY, autnrown: pa. po be: 

9 ALLENTOWN, PA. P.O. Box John A 
WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 48th Y State N 

“OLDEST TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES UNDER ONE CONTINUOUS MANAGEMENT. oO 
By this union we have added the knowledge of many years experience in placement to our efficient organizati@since 191 
We are now able to serve school officials and teachers better than ever before. intendent 
ernor Fis 

of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHE? 
Professional Ser v ice BUREAU in finding for trained and experienced eed Frat 
ers or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired, Our calls come di en iden 
from school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet at once, We operate in every 8 : hroughot 
The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, 0 llinois in 
llinois § 

9 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, te. terest Ctniinthan’cugt 8°45, pre 
9 Manager. No Position—No Fee. Bor 2 yea 







age schoo 





102 East Third Street, 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars 


CENTRAL (N.Y.) TEACHERS AGENCY ° 


FREE REGISTRATION. 600 teachers wanted for Sept s wanted. 
25 Southern B 


FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, Inc., FAmPA FLO 


Has positions for teachers and teachers for positions. Normal and College Graduates 0 


YATES- FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENC 

















389 South ageree of A. 
Rochester, NBA.M. in 1: 


























God grants liberty only to those who | 
love it, and are always ready to guard | 
and defend it.—Daniel Webster. 





Positions for Teachers 


Write for our free li stating lif briefly. Do it now, 
Co-op. Instructors Ass’n, Marion, Ind. 








Chicago Needs Teachers 


We do not advertise extensively except when teach- 




























ers are needed, Full information about opportuni- } 
ties and salaries free, Only normal or university 
graduates qualified. Write today for Detailed 








Information. HEATH’S CULTURAL REVIEW 
SCHOOL, 8 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. | 

















N ALIVE WESTERN AGENCY, HIGHLY ENDORSED. meee FREE. 
JOHN D. STOUT. Manager, BROADWAY BUILDING, RTLAND, * ORE Dis 
DENVER - COLORADO \| Perhaps 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY project te: 
le to do. 
IFI T H ? Operates in the Northwest, , Aine, Bowell ante Bkilful. M 
Send f Ye Boo! 
PAC C EAC ERS AGENC 7. ta eee Seatile.  Withingt Agee 
y, but t 
SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXGhow ‘and ¢ 
Write Charles E. McClure, io rn 
Teacher placement in New Mexico and Arizona since 1912. n period 
pupils, rea 
WE WILL NEED 6000 TEACHERS ENROLMMany teac 
BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANG to fill our vacancies for 1927-1928. Enroll ¢ book le ae 
BOULDER, COLORADO. “We place teachers.” ng or Sson 
app 
— ith its 
Procedure, 
TO ASPIRING TEACHERS aterial, ‘i 
ot test 1 
The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from ~Much testi 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. he 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during use of 
the past thirty-three years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. other mode 
For full information address your time 
q CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. you discus 
sisi i roblem qu 
Sconsin 


Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 
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HARTER SELF-TEACHING EXERCISES SAVE TIME AND EFFORT FOR YOU 






























THE NEW HARTER CIRCUS PARADE 
own in four illustrations above and to the right. 
ellent new class project, makes an attractive wall 
oration twenty-four feet long, twelve inches wide. 
own juggler, two elephants, bareback rider, goose, 
mo and trainer, tall man, dwarf, monkey cart 
@ goat, two camels, clown on donkey, wagon, lion 
, ostrich and girl, pig chariot and dog, reindeer, 
d calliope are printed in brown and black ink on 
Mite drawing paper, to be cut out, colored with 
on or water colors, and pasted on backgrounds. 
2186—Per Set 











































No. 2184 No. 2139 


NUMBER MATCHING—No. 2184. Pre-primary and 
1B groups. Hight cards are printed with alternate 
rows of pictures and vacant spaces, Four cards with 
pictures in every square to be cut apart and arranged 
in Vi t spaces according to number of objects pic- 
tured, i. e.,a square picturing two objects must be 
placed under picture of two objects on the large 
card, $0.50 








sraduates 





Bldg. = }PROBLEMS IN SILENT READING—No. 2139. 
ang For First Grade. Each of the eight 9 x 12 inch cards 
Bldg. carries three rows of interesting sketches of common 
Vestern States, pobjects, With the name of each object printed in clear 


type. Lower half of 
ing, coloring. Each 
1, SEC NEW HARTER PLANNED SEATWORK UNITS 
, Save hours of time for the busy teacher, <A_ full 

INC. year’s supply of the best of to-day’s self-teaching seat- 


acher needsit, 


card has instructions for draw- 
$0.40 








work and Individual Instruction Exercises in all sub- 
jects: planned, grouped, and systematized to exactly 
fit your curriculum. — Prices to fit every purse. 
coupon at right for further details. 


calls coming Send 


BULLET, 









at once. 


PREMIUM NO. 
PREMIUM NO. 


50 __ pencils. 


rder HARTER SEATWORK 


From Your Nearest Dealer, or 


the comforting assurance of daily progress and 


the exercises in the pages of the book. 


MY WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC—By Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D, and Caroline k. Myers.  Pro- 
viding wholly new plans, methods, and procedure 
for individual self instruction in all of the number 
facts and processes required in each grade. 

For grades 1 and 2. Per copy 
For grades 3 and 4. Per copy 
TOBY’S AND TORY’S TALES—ly 
Pierce, B.S. A Pupil’s Work Book 
Reading. 

For grades 1A and 2B. Per copy.................-.- $0.36 
THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION—By 
Charles E. Martz, M.A. A Jr. High School Pupils’ 
Workbook in the History of the United States from 
1492 to 1795, 

WOE CE pesessepssnsccesencecensecsasens 





Mary FE. 
in Beginning 


198 
NEW SEATWORK 
EXERCISES 


your order. Kindly use coupon below. 





TEACHERS’ AND PUPILS’ PREMIUMS 


Send us your name, name of school, and address. 
rect number of good pencils for your pupils to sell at 5e each. 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and we ship the premium 


PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 
4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 
6—Declaration 


NO. 8—One Teacher’s Pantograph. 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5 x s. ft, 


Send coupon at right for Harter’s New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes new premiums and 
pecial Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers, 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Complete Samples of Harter Seatwork for all Grades 


We send cor- 


3x5 ft. 50 pencils. 
50 pencils, 

50 pencils. 
of Independence, original 





60 pencils. 
100 pencils. 


| 





Insure Your Seatwork Satisfaction With These Handy Harter Samples | 


For your convenience in assuring selection of Seatwork materials to exactly fit the requirements of your 
class we now offer samples and specimen sheets illustrating each of the 1 i 
These samples are arranged in two sets for the grades indicated, and will be sent promptly upon receipt ot 


Complete Samples of Harter Seatwork for Grades 1 & 
Complete Samples of Harter Seatwork for Grades 3 to 


NEW HARTER LESSON PLAN BOOKS 


Edited by GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph.D., Published September 15, 1926 


FOR THE TEACHER—These Harter Work Books offer a distinct type of lesson plan complete in every de- | 
tail, in which the most advanced standards of materials and 
teacher of the burdens of routine drill and the drudgery of preparing lesson 
phasis on self instruction these books help each pupil to become his own teacher, 
full semester’s balanced drill in all of the facts and skills required in the respective subjects, 
mastery 
Teachers use the single copies as Lesson Plans and outlines; or each pupil may buy his own copy and perform 
i Send coupon below for complete catalog. 


are so_ correlated #s to relieve the 
Jans, By placing major em- 
Each volume includes a 
Each provides 
every pupil 


method 


of your curricular essentials by 


MY WORKBOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN His- 
TORY—Ly Olive M. Bucks, A.M., and Grace Me- 


Nealy. 
For grades 4 to 7. Per copy......................---00 $0.48 


OUR NATION SINCE WASHINGTON-——Iliy Charles 
Ik. Marta, M.A, A Pupils’ Workbook in the History 
of the United States from 1795 to the present. 


$0.68 


| SELF-IMPROVEMENT EXERCISES IN LONG DI- 


VISION—lKy Irene S. Hizer, A pupils’ Workbook 
providing for varying abilities and learning speeds. 
Exercises to be performed by pupil in pages of book, 
or a single copy of book may be used as a hand and 


plan book for the teacher. 32 pages, with answers 
to all problems. 
MII Gs Laccnshaspanceenacacses erent snteaniaenmapenat $0.24 
FOR 
ALL GRADES 
1 to 10 


YS Harter numbers now available 


...$0.15 postpaid 
. 0.15 postpaid, 
0.25 postpaid | 


(1 





HARTER SEATWORK, LESSON PLAN BOOKS, 
and WORK BOOK publications for 1927 include 225 
new self-teaching exercises in beginning reading, be 
ginning number work, reading and arithmetic for up- 
per grades, composition exercises, sewing exercises 
with patterns, poetry and art appreciation studies, and 
Character Chats, History, Science, Algebra, and Pen- 
manship, Send coupon below for free copy of our 
complete catalog of Harter publications, 














SURPRISE PICTURES—No. 2140. [For second 
grade, Kight 9x12 inch cards accompanied by 


patch patterns which give forms and shapes to be cut 
from construction paper, freehand, assembled and 
pasted according to directions, Each.............- $0.40 
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No. 2181 


THOUGHT NUMBER QUESTIONS—No. 2183. 
For 1A Grade. Eight cards with pictures of ani- 
mals arranged singly and in groups with questions 
concerning them, Answers at bottom to be cut apart 
and arranged in proper places................0<0««+++ $0.60 


PROBLEMS IN NUMBER WORK—No. 2181. For 
First Grade. Each of the sixteen 6 x 9 inch cards in 
this set furnish two illustrated exercises, a total of 
32 separate number problems, teaching number re- 
lationships from one to ten as applied to different 

piakes Rat AL ... $0.4 


objects, Each ane 


thee oe 











To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 
Please send the following checked catalogs, 


{_] Complete catalog of new Harter Publications. 
(Free) 
(J Miustrated circular 


planned Seatwork Units. 
[J Enclosed find... 


describing Hlarter’s new 


(Free) 
cents, 

NAME. ...... 

ADDRESS 





Please send Seatwork samples for grades 


E. 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio. Apr. 


ete., to me:- 

LJ Harter’s New Teacher's Catalog, which deseribes 
and illustrates all of the New Harter Seatwork, 
New Work Books, and hundreds of good things 
that every teacher needs, (Free) 








2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





[EST SALARI 
RIES THIRTY 
c. 


New Pennsylvania Superin- 


































rer. 
ry tendent 
P.O. Borl§ John A. H. Keith, principal of the 


. 48th ¥ 
N AGEMENT. 
t organizati 


State Normal School at Indiana, Pa., 
since 1917, has been appointed Super- 
Intendent of Public Instruction by Gov- 
ernor Fisher of Pennsylvania, to suc- 
eed Francis B. Haas. Dr. Keith has 
been identified with educational work 
hroughout his entire career. Born in 
illinois in 1869, he was graduated from 
Illinois State Normal University in 
4/894; previous to that he had taught 
Hor a year or two in country and vil- 
vage schools. Later he was teacher and 
head of the training department in the 
Northern Illinois State Normal School, 
aking time, however, to receive a de- 
gree of A.B. from Harvard in 1899 and 
A.M. in 1900. He became president of 
he State Normal School at Oshkosh, 
Isconsin, in 1907, remaining there for 
‘in years. He therefore brings the 
ighest type of training and experi- 
#nce to the work of his new position. 
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1D, OREGO 
D Dal project teaching now as you may be | 
—pble to do some day when you get more | 
aii and Fa kilful. Maybe you will never be able | 
Washingt handle the project method success- | 
— ully, but there is one thing you can do 
nf ~ iow and that is to make your recita- 
: lon periods, at least with upper grade 
pupils, real discussion exercises. Too 
many teachers still have pupils recite 
book lessons, with little regard to mean- 
ng or application. The old recitation 
with its dreary question-and-answer 
Procedure, dealing largely with factual 
ateria?, is not educational. You need 
hot test your pupils in everything. | 


Discussion Exercises 
Perhaps you cannot do so much real 


RS ENRO! 
.  Enro! 





ers from 


ers fry. Broce testing can be done quickly by 
ld during th use of true-false, completion, and 
members. P'ler modern tests. Then use most of 


your time for real teaching in which 
you discuss the answers to genuine 
Problem questions.—Frank J. Lowth in 
sconsin Journal of Education. 





The Date of Easter 


Easter Sunday this year falls on 
April 17. This is only eight days ear- 
lier than the latest date on which it 
could occur, which is April 25. April 
17 will be the date also in 1938, 1949, 
and 1960. The earliest date it can pos- | 
sibly fall on is March 22. his oc- | 
curred in 1818. A reckoning of 228 
years, or 12 cycles of the moon, from 
1786 to 2013, shows this to be the only 


| time it occurs at this early date during 


that period. In the year 2008 it will 
_ on the next earliest date—March 
3. 

Easter Sunday, according to eccle- 
siastical reckoning, is the first Sunday 
after the full moon following the ver- 
nal equinox; in other words, the first 
Sunday after the ecclesiastical full 
moon on or next after March 21. The 
first efforts to bring about a uniform 
date were taken at the Council of 
Nicza, called by Constantine in 325, 
when it was decided that Easter was to 
be cn Sunday and on the same day 
throughout the world. The correct date 
was to be reckoned at Alexandria, then 
the home of astronomical science, and 
announced yearly. At first the reckon- | 
ings were based on an eight-year cycle, | 
when the changes of sun and sects | 
more or less exactly repeat themselves. 
Later an eighty-four-year cycle was 
used, until the year 457. Ultimately 
the nineteen-year cycle was adopted, | 
which accounts for the 228 years re- | 
ferred to as being twelve cycles of the 
moon. 











In 1924, 2.76 per cent of current in- 
come was expended for public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The cost 
of all schools—public and private—re- | 
quired 3.54 per cent of the nation’s in- 
come. Between 1890 and 1924 the per- 
centage of our income going to educa- 
tion increased from 1.57 to 3.54. In} 
1890 the amount of national income used 
for other purposes than school support 
was $11,892,315,935. In 1924 the cor- 
responding figure was $63,663,926,982. 










the 


The 


earn: 

E. McT., Pasadena - - $800 a mo. 

C.P. M., icago - - - 600 a mo. 
.H., New York . - 1200 a mo. 

M.O.H., Hollywood - 300 to 900 a mo. 


for this 


telling 


ture send today 
illustrated book, 
famous artists who have 
to the Federal Course, 
work done by Federal Students. 

out what graduates and others say 
about the Course. Use the 
coupon below, stating 
your age and occu- 
pation. 





earn as much as men of equal ability. 
If you like to draw, an almost sure indi- 
cation of talent, make the most of your ability! 
; Federal home-study 
that it can lift you over several years of low-pay struggling, and bring 
you much more quickly to a worth-while income. 


Federal Students Make Good Incomes 


The average age of these young artists is only 80 years. 


These are only a few of hundreds who have quickened and assured their 
success by getting the right start through Federal Training. 


Send Today for “YOUR FUTURE” 


If you are in earnest about your fu- 

beautifully 
about Com- 
mercial Art as a profession, naming the 
contributed 
and showing 
Find 


Please send me “Your Future” without obligation. 


Present Occupetians........cccccccecccccccccccrsceccccscscsecses 


Write your address vlainly in margin 


““THE SCHOOL FAMOUS FOR THE SUCCESS OF ITS STUDENTS.”* 


Succeed in ART 


while you 
are YOUuNg: / 


ERE is a line of work in which 
youth is an advantage—not a 
handicap. Girls are naturally fitted for 


work—and in commercial art can 


Course has proven 


See what they 


F.K., New York - «=« 400 a mo. 
L. H. W., St. Louis - . 350 a mo. 
P.M. H., Carnegie, Pa. - 325 a mo. 


(names on request) 













2010 Federal Schools Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 























Just a 
Colored 


Seal— : 
but how a child will work for it! 


HILDREN adore bright birds, 
flowers and baby animals. It is 
surprising the effort they will 

put forth to win gay pictures of them 
as rewards. 


With colorful and inexpensive 
Dennison seals, it is easy to give your 
pupils this incentive. And they are 
perfect enough to have an educational 
value, too, as drawing models or 
composition subjects. 
Dennison’s Holiday, Butterfly, Bird, Flower and 
Animal Seals are sold by stationers and depart- 
ment stores. Or send 
today for free sam- 
les and a copy of 
Dennison’s Goods 
for Use in Schools”, 
full of helpful sug- 
gestions for teachers. 









ee ee et ee 
DENNISON’S 
Dept. 24-D 
Framingham, 
Mass. 


Please send me samples of gummed seals for 
school use and also the School Catalogue, free. 


Name 




















Announcing— Two New Color Series 


_ PICTURE STUDY 


} 68 New subjects in full colors, 


| THE DAY MASTERPIECE MINIATURES 





size 344"x4'4". Price 8c to 2c in quantity. 
THE DAY ARTS & CRAFTS PRINTS 
12 subjects (nucleus) in full colors, size 4"x6". 
Price 5c to 3c in quantity. 
Individual Instruction Texts for Teachers for cach 
of the above. 


MUSEUM MINIATURES, and 
BROWN—ROBERTSON MINIATURES 


Art Appreciation Courses for every Grade, with Manuals for 

Teachers. Price 3c to 2c in quantity 

Write for prospectus and specimen p wrints fre “4 to Teachers. 
6 subjects in all for selection 


BROWN-F.OBERTSON co. INC., 
Educational Art Publishers, 
Dept. 8, 8 East 49th St., New York. 




















The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
lessons, etc,,in ten minutes, quickly 
and easily. Printing surface 6x7, 
$1.25; 6 1-4x10,$2.25; 10x12 1-2,$4.00. 
Full directions, ink and sponge com- 
plete. Refilling Composition, $1.00 
perpound. Alsothe Perfect Fountain 
Pen- ~pencilto use with any Duplicator 
Meeve h ) with lute Guar. 
fill $1.50. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed and ALL MAIL “C 'ARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 











How to Pass Examinations? 
Review past ‘“‘Exams’’—We publish them. 


20 Yrs. of Exam. in Arithmetic, * with Ans, $.30 
20 Yrs. of Exam. in Grammar, * with Ans, .30 
20 Yrs, of Exam, in Ge ography, * with Ans, .30 
20 Yrs, of Exam, in Methods, * with Ans. .30 
20 Yrs. of Exam, in Civil Gov., with Ans, .30 
20 Yrs. of Exam, in U, 8. History, * with Ans. .30 
20 Yrs. of Exam. in Eng slish Com. * with Ans, .30 
20 Yrs. of Exam. in Gen’l History, * with Ans. .30 
20 Yrs. of Exam. in Literature, with Ans, .30 
All of the above books for $2.5 
BALL PUBLISHING CoO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Graded Games for Rural Schools. By Alfred 


Se ss, LL.B., Supervisor of Fuysical Educa- 
tion, Bessemer Public School la. 
Illustrated, Cloth, 76pp. A. 8S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. 


The problem of selecting and super- 
vising suitable games for children is 
often a difficult one for the teacher, es- 
pecially for the average rural schooi 
teacher who has had no special train- 
ing in the subject of play supervision. 





80c. 


| 





THE FOLLOWING STATES: 


In this book are included a large num- | 
ber of representative games, particu- , 


larly selected for use in rural schools 
having limited equipment and play- 
ground facilities. The games have been 
classified into eight groups, from the 
first to the eighth grade, inclusive. 
Both active and quiet games are given, 
enough material being included under 
each grade to meet the various condi- 
tions for which the teacher must pro- 
vide. All are good games that have 
stood the test of time and will be found 
practical and useful for every occasion 
which may arise in the country school. 

Mental Tests. Their History, Principles, and 
Applications. By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D., 
Professor of Educational Psychology, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. (In “Riverside Textbooks 
in Education.”) Cloth. 515pp. $2.40. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Of all the recent developments in ed- 
ucation perhaps none is more impor- 


tant and far-reaching in its influence | 


than the test movement. This move- 
ment has taken two main directions— 
one the creation of educational tests to 
measure the results of teaching, and 
the other the evolution of mental tests 
to measure general intelligence. It is 
with the latter type of testing that this 
book deals. Dr. Freeman, the author, 
has done for the field of mental tests 
what has previously been done for edu- 
cational tests—he has organized and 
presented in the compass of a single 
volume a comprehensive treatment of 
the various phases of the subject. De- 
scriptions of mental tests, of tests of 
special capacities, and of non-intellec- 
tual or personality tests are included. 
The general descriptive part of the 
book is organized historically. Through 
this historical approach is afforded a 
convenient method of introducing the 
different types of tests as well as a 
basis for an appreciation of the limi- 
tations of tests. We are shown how 
the mental test idea was evolved, how 
individual and group intelligence tests 


were developed, and are given an ex- | 


planation of the application of sta- 
tistical methods to the interpretations 
of results. The creation of different 
types of scales, the extension of the 
mental test idea in new directions, the 
technique and theory of tests, and the 
uses of the various types of mental 
tests are other topics that receive ade- 
quate discussion. 

Nature Guiding. By William Gould Vinal, 
formerly Professor of Nature Study at the 
Rhode Island College of Education; now in the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse University. Illustrated. Cloth. 562pp. 
$3.50. The Comstock Publishing Company, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

During the past fifteen years the 
writer of this book has been trying out 
plans of presenting nature study in 
schools and camps. This volume, the 
outgrowth of these efforts, presents a 
point of view and a large amount of 


(Continued on next page) 
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Teachers Wante  anoaces 
_ NATIONAL TEACHERS | AGENCY, INC. 











High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned. 
Size 24%x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 











J ° ° 
Write Greeting Card Sentiments! 
Easy to learn—profitable—interesting. ‘‘HOW I WRITE 
*EM’’, a valuable treatise by a writer who has sold hun- 
dreds, Give — a chance to = thesame, Sale ofone 
sentiment more than pays price—$1.00. 
JUNE M. YAHRAUS, 838 W. Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 





ittsburgh hampton Syracuse 
Indianapolis," emp phis. : 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
Mentor, Kentucky. A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
Can place you in any locality. Gives every teacher personal 
service. Write for our Free Registration Blank. 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. Symes Blidg., Denver, Col 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York Peyton Bldg., Spokane, W. 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR.—We have secured promotion for many thousands of teacher 
Good demand at all times for well prepared men and women for grade and high schq 
positions. Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business”. 


Westward Ho! Alaska to New Mexico! 


Splendid callsin all departments, free enrollment to Normal and College graduates, 


E, L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, - - Missoula, —7 
TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY Of 


_— Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraskf 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakot 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt Servi« 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Col, 
WE NEE only. Also Latin, French, Science, Home Economics in high schyw 
Registration in four offices. No advance fees, 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 














FIRST AND SEVENTH GRADE TEACHERS. Experienced graduatd 





Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. Louisville, ky 





“In my experience, this is the 

teachers’ agency in the United Sta! 

W. D. WaAvpDRIP, Principal Townsh; 
High School, Streator, Illinois,” 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


Other Office: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, Dept. N., ‘620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINO 








“Service Above Self—He Profits Most Who Serves Best’’— Motto of International Rotary 
(Unit of Bynum — of Teacher 


El Paso Teachers’ Agency ().,.. 0" 


W. A. BYNUM, Owner and Manager, EL PASO, “TEXAS 
Liberal division of commission on any vacancy South or West that you report and we fill. 
604 Boyle Buildi 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, **ticic‘rca: 


The only agency in this section. We recommend you for the vacancy for tite you are fitted, and oni 
for a vacancy that exists, Come south and work ina growing system. Enrollment blanks on request 


VICTOR L. WEBB, Manager, 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
602-603 Sherwood Bldg., Spokane, Wa, 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS AGENCY $07-700 oie pide “Wiins no 


QUALITY teachers NEEDED; We have apersonal interest in all registrants because your success! 
teaching means our success in the agency. Register with either office. 


LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENC 


YOU TOO CAN EARI 


$18.52 PER DAY 














44 pa tS oven 
PSTEAD, 
HEM ENROLLMENT 





A.W. $2797.20— 90 days M. J. 1004.25— 65 days U. P. 976.80— 80 
E.V.M. 1691.82—— 78 days Ww. P. 1303.00—100 days A. B. 840.00— 70 
A.B. Y. 1200.00— 60 days E.N.L. 1018.08— 72 days E.E. 912.00— 76 
E. D. 1484.00— 80 days E.B. 1197.84— 92 days M. J. 729.12— 60 
E. B. B. 1844.00—10C days A.W. 994.40— 70 days 0. O. 899.34— 78 ty 
N.L. 1477.48— 86 days Cc. E.G. 1050.84—- 84 days E.E. 1079.20— 95 
E.S.J. 1266.00— 75 days Ss. T. 1581.60— 60 days N.C. B. 1131.00—100 


Above are the exact earnings of a few of our representatives averaging $18.52 per day. 
Names and full details will be furnished upon request. There is nothing unusual about 
this—A. W., E. V. M. and all of the others are every-day folks like yourself and most of 
them are or have been teachers. 


Here is our plan for you. The Educators Association for whom 
will ‘work was formed twelve years ago to provide the public ¥* 
the best product of its kind on the market. It sells readily beca 
of this and because it is the lowest priced product consistent W 
its quality. It is headed and sponsored by intelligent men who 4 
ploy only representatives of the best type and those who quali 
we train and educate and regulate their work consistently 50 
are able to guarantee a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ ¥ 
or $210 for 60 days’ work and all railroad fare paid, Usually re?’ 
sentatives earn much more than this depending on the amount’ 
time and energy they devote to this interesting selling work. 


The important points to remember are the following: First, 
equip you; second, we teach you how to sell; third, we pay ¥ 
railroad fare; fourth, we guarantee you in writing $360 for 
days’ work or $210 for 60 days’ of your time. If any offer ¢0 
be more generous or fair we have yet to hear of it. 
















During twelve years we have made thousands of friends who 

stuck to us loyally and earned, many of them, from $10 to $3! 
day. You can too, equally as well. We are so positive of t 
that ‘we are able to guarantee you in writing $360 for 90 days’ 
your work. 


Fill out the coupon below for full information. 


po----~=~~-----4 


Educators Association, 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am_ interested i. Ba plan whereby 


guaranteed a minimum of $36 for 90 days’ ro 
$210 for GO days’ work. I "aulenaed that I 

probably earn several times this amount. t 
First of all, send me your free booklet telling wha Pe 


where they worked and complete 


ers have earned, 
i understand this does not obligate 


of your plan. 


Name 





Address 















Apt 
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SOUVENIRS 


For the Last Day of School 


Featuring the New and Inexpensive 


Certificates of Promotion 


Inexpensive Gifts From Teacher to Pupil 


April 1927 
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THE joy of the Closing Day of School thrills teacher and pupil alike. Not the least 

pleasurable among the events of the day to every boy and girl is the presentation 
of the inexpensive gifts which long serve as mementos of the occasion. The value 
and usefulness of Wilcox Souvenirs has been increased this year by the addition, 
where desired, of a Certificate of Promotion. This appears in addition to the pupils’ 
names at no extra charge. Read carefully the descriptions below and select just the 
style suited to your school. Specify whether you want souvenirs with or without 
Certificates of Promotion. Wilcox Souvenirs are made in a variety of styles with 
pretty two-color inserts ornamented with sketches and appropriate verses. Prepared 
with your own special copy at no extra cost. Send us the name of your school, board 
of education or trustees, your own name, date, and names of pupils. 


1a, Nebrasky, 
outh Dakot| 
ompt Servic 
inver, Col, 

























Order Direct from this Advertisement for Prompt and Efficient Service 


ORDERS— 
attention. 
the proper remittance to cover the cost. 


this is the 

e United Stat 
cipal Townsh: 
tor, Illinois,” 


Send your order direct from this advertisement with the assurance that it will receive our prompt 
Write copy for printing very plainly, underscoring U and e and Capitals S and G. Always include 
Any incorrect payments will be promptly adjusted. All orders filled 


je: at we 


fur per our 
































































































































































within 24 hours of receipt except those with photo which require two days extra. rh nol 
? ILLINO If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one cent for each name appearing above the fs: f 
number of souvenirs. Thus if you order 24 souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, add l5e¢ to Dea aS 
your remittance. This 
| Rotary CLUB ORDERS—Special discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more orders are sent together. Get Jouvenier 
n of Teacher your teacher friends to combine their orders with yours, thus saving you and them money. it! ; pee te 
e, Texas, 19) EN VELOPES—Handsomely printed with space for recipient’s name furnished FREE WITH EACH ORDER. he Hy } : 
. om SAMPLES--Of any one souvenir FREE upon request. Additional samples five cents each. Credit will be F is 
given for all samples returned which have been charged for. ws Ly 
bust wishes 
uf your 
. ° ° e ope ° , Tes 400 ad's 
Description of Souvenir with Certificate of Promotion seta a eacher 
At the right is illustrated the center pages of a souvenir booklet D2 Promotion wy 
with Certificate of Promotion. Pupils’ names appear elsewhere in 
Ss on request Be : ry , Tie (othe haa — ; 
the booklet when certificates are used. A Certificate of Promotion PRESTR ‘ : 
should be something your pupils will prize for years. Our Closing PELE SOIT Hy ak og 
Day Souvenirs with certificates are just the thing. You may make boll cand SEE —~— nie 
up a combination order having part of your booklets with and eandad at a Le 5 
elie ‘BLUE BIRD part without certificates at no extra charge. Read advertisement pepe anes aeeinaia FLORAL 
our successi anereciae | and price list carefully. We will fill your order promptly. | z=2.- 
KY DESCRIPTION OF SOUVEN BOOKLETS 
D, N.Y. 
L”LMENT i s 
Ses f (All Booklets Contain 8 Pages and Are Finished With High Grade Cords and Silk Tassels) 
oD bey est, we oryet sy The design is beautifully print- three designs in beautiful colors, size 8% x5 inches, all 
fs | Goodluck Souvenir ed in harmonizing colors on just as sitractive as the illustration. There are eight ar- 
our Jc @) heavy fine quality bristol cut out the shape of a large horse- tistic insert pages on which in addition to appropriate 
yi shoe. The card is finished with a blue ribbon hanger verses and sentiments will be printed your regular copy. 
ssoriations. While | in a tint under the names appear the numerals With or without special printing. * 
his ‘S ‘Acai = pe —_ is approximately 64% x 7% inches. 
eis ris dO 2 pri § ow. sig , itself 
malnis O* eng omagil | .,, | School Days Booklet Te, dssign snarls {roe 
is "presented Floral Booklet ‘our beautiful designs of spring | a unique manner the typical country school house, Beauti- 
“oh bil closing days of school. ~— ude, ee Die and viniet fully printed in four colors on the finest quality bristol, 
with the are all represented in the strikingly lifelike color- -printing. a. with a silk tasseled cord. With or without special 
best wishes With or without special printing. * ] —_— j 
. a baa P Pa ae 
of your Hour Glass The cover design appears in full col- Springtime Souvenir sanaie alee seks caate | 
} ‘ _ ore and represents, allegorically, _chil- children dancing about a May pole in the foreground with | 
3 Tk f lven passing through the hour glass—the neck of the 7 ‘| A he back I 
o eacber. hour glass being the school house itself. As the sands of a school house in the background. | This souvenir is excep- | 
So iae . ven a 4 tionally artistic in every way, made of the finest quality 
time are ever running, so pupils are entering and passing ‘k E Wi ith hs ac art Sg ! 
j a out of the school room, It is a wonderful picture signiti- stock throughout. ith or without special printing. | 
“m «ant in every detail and highly representative of the actual . 
. ads) XIEI ah xo passing of school life. Blue Bird Souvenir a — ang — — 
The booklet is the standard 8% x5 size. The cover is 3 . aii is considered one of the 4 cm 
delicately tinted ivory and the inside pages, of which there | finest school souvenirs ever made. | The cover is printed by Sao) 
are eight, are printed to harmonize with the general color the offset process and denotes the little school house in the 
alanine Rak Se SAR | scheme of the booklet. ——, Faw d which gre ems “~ bluebirds, ) eee Fo Ah b. a Zh, 
joy anc 1appine 8S. ie Inserts and cover are astenec o- oA fa. 
SCHOOL DAYS This souvenir marks the best gether with a harmonizing cord and silk tassel. It would 1 +4 Ylow 
ial about Keepsake Souvenir in artistic aiiore that cuts he difficult, to imagine a more desirable or suitable gift. A ay}! 1% for 
1 most of possibly be produced at the price. It is neatly engraved and With or without special printing.* (\ Y 
— re Mg Se - vensive appeals to the majority as o I WA t : V/ 
yeing well worth the difference. The cover is emt 1 in sower in price only because it is 4 | 
F colors and can be used either with oF without. photo as de- Pansy Souvenir a single card instead of a book- } 
for — ’ sired. With or without special printing. * let, ths es 2. my felt, heages ¥ "e ee Poe , j 
ic We providing a@ quality gi ata price within ie rea € a 
eC dity bees Photo Souvenir This souvenir is used only in con- On the back of each card is the space for orinting the A 
Pa uly 7 nection with teacher's photograph data used on the other souvenirs, With or without special 
ynsistent W! which is mounted as indicated in illustration. There are printing. * g 
men who KEEPSAKE 
. who qual eis: ‘ 
stently ” 4,008 Sox, Ve | STYLES Without Fach With Kach : ‘fie 
os 49 ial se # : 4}; ., 10 or less tional 10 or less das * ai : 
sua ; , 
+t Good Luck $1.25 | $ .O9 S ee 
he amount! t Pans | 7 | 5 
y 1.00 07 05 
\g work. Floral Beokiet 1.26 09 . 75 12 08 
‘ choo ays .25 09 75 12 0 
g: First, Blue Bir 1.25 09 1.75 Re 06 
we pay ¥ cThis parting thought Keepsake 1.25 oo | 1a5 | 13 | 06 
‘ oto | 60 ; Of 
ee en Tam feaving, today Hour Glass [ 1.25 09 175 | tz] 06 
offer ¢ ? Springtime 1.10 08 1.60 | Al 05 
fl With you, my pripil and friene, ———— : 
t Certificate of Promotion not used with this souvenir. 
nds who Moy, the'deeds that were wrought a 
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' oat ife to new energies bend. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
material on methods of nature guiding. 
This term, the author defines as “the 
science of inoculating nature enthusi- 
asm, nature principles, and incidentally 
nature facts into the spirit of individ- 
uals.” Camp directors will find Part I 
of the book of special interest. This 
division treats of nature lore for 
camps. In it are discussed such topics 





as the use of the notebook at camp, na- 
ture games, the making of a camp mu- 
seum, suggestions for nature trails, 
and outdoor cooking. Parts II and III 
are of chief value to teachers. Part 
II takes up the subject of Nature Study 
for Schools. In this section is given an 
abundance of material on teaching na- 
ture study: the lesson, with forms of 
questions to be used, the project meth- 





od in nature study, observation tests 
for pupils, suggestions for an Arbor 
Day program, the use of pictures in 
studying nature—selection, mounting, 
and source, and an outline of nature 
study by grades. Part III is entitled 
“Suggestions for Teaching Some Na- 
ture Lessons.” Geography Lessons in 
the Primary and in the Grammar 
Grades, Field Work for Fourth Grades, 





Map Study, Ten Lessons on Our Food 
Supply, Nature Gardening, Tree Sur- 
gery and Dentistry, and Suggestive Les- 
sons in Bird Study are some of the spe- 
cific topics discussed in detail. Seldom 
does one find so complete a guide to 
this most interesting and important 
field of study. The book is written by 
a man who thoroughly knows his sub- 
(Continued on next page) 
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scribed to this service. 


boo!:s I shall read. 
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AVE you ever given thought to 
the considerations that now 
move you in deciding to read 

any book? You hear it praised by a 
friend, Or you see an advertisement of it 
in a newspaper, Or you read a review of 
it by some critic, whose account of it 
excites your interest. You decide you 
must read that book. Note, however, 
what has happened: it is always recom- 
mendation, from some source, that de- 
termines you to read it. True, your 
choice is completely free, but you exer- 
cise your choice among recommended 


books. 


Now, what would be the difference, 
; were you a Book-of-the-Month Club 
subscriber? Strange to say, upon anal- 
ysis, you will find that in practice you 
would be enabled to exercise a greater 
liberty of choice and above all you would 
actually get the books—without fail— 
that you decide to read. How? 


How the “Book-of-the- 
Month” is chosen 


All the new books each month are sub- 
mitted for consideration by the pub- 
lishers. Usually, each month, the choice 
narrows among from twenty to thirty 
books. A copy of each one of these books 
is read by each member of the Selecting 
Committee. There is no discussion. 
Each one reads the books independ- 
ently, and gives them a rating in the 
order in which he himself prefers them. 
The book which emerges with the high- 
est total rating becomes the ‘‘book-of- 
the-month.” 

What is the effect of this method of 
independent voting? You will readily 
admit that a book so chosen is /ikely to 


The Book-of-the-Month Club has engaged a group of five 
critics to select the most readable and important book each 
month—Henry Seidel Canby, chairman, Heywood Broun, 
Christopher Morley, Dorothy Canfield, and William Allen 
The book selected each month is sent to all sub- 
scribers unless they specify that some other book be sent 
instead. Over 40,000 discriminating people have now sub- 
It has, however, met with this 
interesting criticism: “I don’t want anyone to select what 
I want to choose my own books.” 
What force is there in this objection ? | 
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Flow the 


Outstanding Book 
is Chosen Each Month 


OVER 





be one you would not care to miss. Cer- 
tainly, it will have as strong a recom- 
mendation behind it as behind the books 
you are influenced to read through other 
sources. 


Nevertheless, tastes differ. This com- 
bined vote of the judges is not considered 
infallible, and you are not compelled, 
willy-nilly, to accept it. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Before the ‘‘book-of-the-month” comes 
to you, you receive a carefully written 
report describing the sort of book it is. 
If you don’t want it, you specify that 
some other book be sent instead. You 
make your choice from a list of other 
important new books, which are rec- 
ommended by the Committee, and 
carefully described in order to guide you 
in your choice. If, however, you decide 
to let the ‘“‘book-of-the-month” come 
and then find you are disappointed, you 
can still exchange it at that time for any 
other book you prefer. 


The ultimate result, therefore, is that 
you really choose your own books—-dut 
with more discrimination than heretofore 
—and moreover you are given a guar- 
antee of satisfaction with every book 
you obtain upon the recommendation 
of our Committee. 


The cost of this convenient service is 
—nothing! The cost of the books is the 
same as if you got them from the pub- 
lisher himself by mail! 


Send for our prospectus which ex- 
plains how smoothly this service is 
operating for over 40,000 discriminating 
people. Your request will involve you in 
no obligation to subscribe. 















Handed to you 
by the postman 
—the outstand- 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your prospectus outlining the details of the 


Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


ing new book Name..... 
you are anxious Sitio... 
not to miss. 

eer ccs es 
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ject, and more than that, he has the 
ability to pass on his enthusiasm and 
impart his knowledge to others in a 
clear and pleasing way. The book is 
one to be recommended unreservedly to 
all teachers as a reference and guide in 
nature work. 

Juvenile Comedies. By Grace Sorenson, Au- 
thor of “Humorous Plays for Children.’’ Art 
Boards. 196pp. $1.00. T. S. Denison & Co., 
Chicago. 

Juvenile Comedies is a group of plays 
for young persons of the teen age or 
older. The fifteen plays included in the 
book call for both girls and boys. The 
number of characters required is small, 
in no play exceeding twelve. Each 
play has a well-conceived plot with 
plenty of action, suspense, and a defi- 
nite climax. The setting for each is 
distinctive but simple, calling only for 
such scenery and stage properties as 
may be easily obtained or improvised. 
Two of the plays have schoolroom set- 
tings and call for no extra properties 
outside the most ordinary school fur- 
nishings. Several have outdoor set- 
tings and so lend themselves readily to 
open-air production. However, they 
may be easily staged indoors, if de- 
sired. Detailed stage directions are 
given to aid the teacher, or coach, in 
presenting the play. 

Adventures in Storyland. A Primer. 
Frances’ Lilian Taylor, Principal 
Training School, Galesburg, Illinois. 
trated by Clara Atwood Fitts. Cloth. 
60c. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 


In this book, which provides easy 
reading lessons for beginners, no single 
method of teaching reading is advo- 
cated. The silent getting of thought 
from the printed sentence and the in- 
crease of eye span are the chief ob- 
jectives. The content is interesting and 
attractively illustrated by colored draw- 
ings. It consists of stories, rhymes, 
dramatizations, and reading games, the 
latter enabling the children to carry 
on a spirited recitation with little or no 
aid from the teacher. The longer sto- 
ries are designed so to arouse pupils’ 
interest that they will try to find out 
for themselves what the words say, thus 
providing a strong motive for silent 
reading. For use in connection with 
the Primer, is a Manual in which are 
given helpful directions for the teach- 
ing of reading and for a variety of 
games and devices. 


By 
Teachers’ 

Illus- 
128pp. 


The Open Door Primer. For Children Learn- 
ing English. By Elma A. Neal, Director of 
Elementary Education, San Antonio, Texas, and 
Ollie Perry Storm, Assistant in Elementary 
Education, San Antonio, Texas. Illustrated by 
Eleanor Osborn Eadie. Cloth. 102pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Open Door First Reader. For Children 
Learning English. By Elma A. Neal, Director 
of Elementary Education, San Antonio, Texas, 
and Ollie Perry Storm, Assistant in Elementary 
Education, San Antonio, Texas. Illustrated by 
Violet Moore Higgins. Cloth. 123pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


The Open Door Primer and The Open 
Door First Reader are planned for the 
use of children who come to school with 
little or no knowledge of the English 
language. The manuals which have 
been prepared to accompany these read- 
ers, and which will be published short- 
ly, provide for oral lessons to precede 
each reading lesson and for several 
weeks of purely oral work to precede 
the beginning of the Primer reading. 
In these readers, an effort has been 
made to present vocabulary that will 
meet the immediate English needs of 
the child in school, at home, and at 
play. They are the result of several 
years of experimentation with large 
classes of non-English-speaking pupils 
in the first grade. 

Stories of Swiss Children. By Johanna Spyri, 
Author of “Heidi.” Translated by Helen B. 
Dole. With illustrations in color. Cloth. 434 


pp, $2.50 net. Thomas Y, Crowell Company, 
New York. 


Among the writers of children’s sto- 
ries Johanna Spyri holds a high place. 
Therefore this book, made up of a se- 
lection of the best of her shorter Swiss 
stories, should find a hearty welcome 
among juvenile readers. The stories 
have been previously published in sep- 
arate volumes and have already proved 
popular. They include: “The Chil- 
dren’s Carol,” “Moni the Goat Boy,” 
“The Rose Child,” “Toni, the Little 
Wood Carver,” “What Sami Sings with 
the Birds,” “Tiss, a Little Alpine 
Waif,” “Trini, the Little Strawberry 
Girl,” “Little Curly Head,” “Little 





Miss Grasshopper,” and “Jo, the Little 
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WE TEACHER’S 
TRAINING COURSE 


Bigger classes— greater interest — more 
regular attendance — these come when 
teachers are well-trained. Teachers find 
new joy intheir work—and doit better. Either 
individual or class study, as arranged. Course 
includes 36 hours of Bible Study, 12 hours of 
Child Study, 12 hours of Pedagogy and_12 

d chool Organization. For 





hours of S schoo! 
furtherinformation write us. 

MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 4574 153-163 Institute Place, Chicago 
























seu» YOU CAN 
rte 
cart? rll TEACH YOU 


to draw comic faces like these in 15 minutes, 
With the aid of my PICTURE CHART METHOD of teach 
ing original drawing you can learn to draw as easily ag 
you learned to write. B of the den d for Humor 
ous Drawings, extra money can be easily earned during 
spare time. You also acquire a teaching method which has 
proved intensely interesting to boys and girls in high 
school classes. Send your name, address and age, and let 
me mail you a Test Lesson Chart which will teach you how 
to draw comic faces, Whether you think you have 
talent or not, make this interesting test. Send 
6c in stamps for postage. Cc. N. LANDON, Director 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, 2853 Na‘ional Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


Shuty 


ome 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 


To ahow you how quickly and 
easily y 








Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,’’ “‘Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ ‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,” ‘‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,”’ “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’ “‘The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Su i 


manding credit TVl- 


towards a Bach- sion,”’‘‘Educational Meas- 
elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 
Begin any time 
The University of Chicago 
85 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Wadi, eticlabowre how fo fear in in pu opera tone 
ee See ees 
HSbias id SUS Wa OUR VE 
eestor oman, Mare meat pe 
stone Institute, In. ores ee 


SPEECHES - ESSAYS - DEBATE 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 2600 different subjects, Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work done 
by college graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send for our free 64 page catalogue explaining 
our business and containing much useful information. 


Columbian Information Bureau,Washington,D.C. 
























Begin Today—Write for my FREE BOOK, | c#® 
make a good penman of you at home during spate 
time. Write for my FREE BOOK, “Howto Be 

Penman."’ It contains specimens 


m 
written on a card if you enclose stamp to pay post- 
age. Write today for book 


F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, U.S.A 


Byron W. King School of Oratory 


Courses of Instructions for all kinds of Public 
Speaking and Entertaining, Teaching, Church A 
tivities, etc. Diplomas and Degrees Granted. 
Remedial Instruction for Stammering and other 
defects of Speech and Voice. 
Literary Courses, Music, Dancing 
Send for catalogue of School, Dormitory and Books 
Address, Secretary of School 

MT. OLIVER STATION, ~~ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


High Schoo! Course 
RCE S Xo: con, comnies 


hool Course at home 
a gieete all requirements for nhie 
and the leading Grotessions. au 


-aix ctical courses 
: Bend fort TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. 11-467 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.8.1923 
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Machinist.” While all are separate epi- 
sodes of child life they are united by 
their background and by a deep vein 
of sympathy and understanding which 
the author constantly reveals. 

Primary Industrial Arts. By Della F. Wil- 
son, B. S., Assistant Professor of Applied Arts, 


University of Wisconsin. Illustrated. Cloth. 
194pp. $2.00. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 


Ill. 

The handwork problem in the lower 
grades is an important one. The pri- 
mary art teacher will find this book, 
written for the first, second, and third 
grades, most practical and worth while 
in helping solve this problem. It cov- 
ers a wide range of sulject matter, giv- 
ing detailed suggestions for design, 
construction, and materials, at the same 
time pointing out the educational value 
of the work. The art element has been 
emphasized throughout, in recognition 
of the fact that all construction prob- 
lems should combine beauty and utility. 
There are eleven sections in the book, 
each emphasizing some specific objec- 
tive and taking up a single unit of 
work and study. The chapter headings, 
suggestive of the type of work provid- 
ed, are as follows: Paper as a Means 
of Expression; Pictorial Composition— 
Mounting and Pasting; Sandtables— 
How They Are Used; Stick-Printing— 
Pegs and Lentils; Simple Folders and 
Booklets; Problems in Paper Construc- 
tion; Clay Modeling; Pottery; Textile 
Weaving; Basketry; Thin Wood Toys. 

The Common Sense of Music. By Sigmund 
Spaeth. Cloth. 378pp. Boni and Liveright, 
New York. 

Frequently the request comes from 
teachers for “something to help in 
teaching music appreciation.” It is to 
fill such a need as this that the present 
volume was prepared. What music to 
teach and how to teach it in such a way 
as to make it understandable to pupils 
are here explained. Forty distinct les- 
sons are given for the class teacher. 
These are meant to “serve as stimu- 
lating factors for the permanent enjoy- 
ment of good music”—this in contrast 
to giving pupils dry facts to be memo- 














rized. The extent to which the sug- 
gested division of lessons is to be fol- 
lowed will, the author tells us, depend 
upon the time available, the abilities of 
the pupils, and other factors. The 

k, in any case, is to stimulate inter- 
est and enthusiasm rather than to serve 
merely as a routine textbook. The 
material included may be used both in 
assembly and in classroom. At the 
close of the book are given a Glossary 
and an Index of all the music men- 
tioned in its pages. Teachers will also 
find the set of questions for testing 
musical sense and the list of musical 
illustrations recommended for use with 
the lessons valuable features. 

The Pathway to Reading. Fourth Reader. 
y Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Specialist in 
Reading; Willis L. Uhl, Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin; James Fleming Hosic, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, formerly head of Depart- 
ment of English, Chicago Normal College. 
Illustrated by Eleanor Howard and Eunice 
Stephenson. Cloth. 319pp. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, Newark, N. J. 

ie Pathway to Reading. Sixth Reader. By 
Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Specialist in Read- 
ing; Willis L. Uhl, Professor of Education, 
niversity of Wisconsin; and James Fleming 
sic, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
e, Columbia University, formerly Head of 
i ment of English, Chicago Normal Col- 
ege. Illustrated by Eleanor Howard. Cloth. 


aia Silver, Burdett and Company, Newark, 


In this series of readers, the first 
three of which were previously re- 
Viewed in these columns, the purpose 

as been “to give the children pleasure, 
to give them material worth remember- 
Ing, to help establish desirable reading 
labits, and to teach them to read effec- 
tively the different kinds of matter they 
Will meet in school and out.” In achiev- 
Ing these objects the authors have: (1) 
adapted and used the accepted results 
of modern education in the teaching of 
reading; (2) organized a fund of fresh 
material, largely new; (3) used and de- 
Yeloped themes which are of greatest 
Interest to children; (4) included in the 
vocabulary words that children need to 
peed most, and presented material for 
‘Taining them to read other school sub- 
al (5) provided for checking up at 
reg iuent intervals by means of silent 

fading lessons, giving exercises for 
Ing grasp of content, recognition 
and recall, comprehension and ability 
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EARNING music is no longer difficult. 
If you can read the alphabet, you can 
now quickly learn to play your favor- 

ite instrument! A delightful new method 
has made it positively easy to become a 
capable performer within a comparatively 
few months. And the cost is only a frac- 
tion of what people used to spend on the 
old, slow methods! 

You don’t need a private teacher, this 
new way. You study at home, in the pri- 
vacy of your own room, with no one to in- 
terrupt or embarrass you. Practice a lot or 
a little, as you like—and enjoy every min- 
ute of it! 


You Needn’t Know a Thing About Music 
to Take This Pleasant, Rapid Course 


Even if you don’t know one note from another, 
you can easily grasp each lesson of this course. 
The things you must know are presented in such 
a concise, graphic way, that even a child can 
understand them—yet not a minute is lost on 
unnecessary details. You instantly ‘get’ the 
real meaning of musical notation, time, auto- 
matic finger control and harmony. 

The lessons are delightfully human. You like 
them. Even scale practice, the 
old bugaboo, is reduced to a 


Quickest because natural and pleasant. 
say they learn in a fraction of the time old, dull methods 
required, You play direct from the notes. 

cost is only a few cents a lesson ! 


Easy as A~B-C 
You Can Play Any Instrument 
In a Few Months 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


Grateful students 




















And the 


The Surest Way To Be 


Popular 


If you play, you are al- 
ways in demand. Many invitations come to you. 
Amateur orchestras offer you wonderful after- 
noons and evenings. And you meet the kind of 
people you have always wanted to know. 

Never before have you had such a chance as 
this to become a musician—a really good player 
on your chosen instrument—without the drudg- 
ing and expense that were such drawbacks be- 
fore, 

The amazing success of students ‘who take the 
U. S. School course is largely due to a newly 
perfected method that makes reading and play- 
ing music almost as simple as reading aloud 
from a book. You simply can’t go wrong. First, 
you are told how a thing is done, then a picture 
shows you how, then you do it yourself and hear 
it. No private teacher could make it any clearer. 
The admirable lessons come to you by mail at 
regular intervals. They consist of complete 
printed instructions, diagrams, all the music you 
need, and music paper for writing out test ex- 
ercises, And if anything comes up which is 
not entirely plain, you can ‘write to your in- 
structor and get a full, prompt, personal reply! 

Whether you take up piano, violin, ’cello, or- 
gan, saxophone, or any other instrument, you 
find that every single thing you need to know is 
explained in detail. And the ex- 
planation is always practical. 





minimum and made interesting ! 
And almost before you realize 
your progress, you begin playing 
real tunes and melodies! 


No Tricks or Stunts—You 
Learn from“‘RegularMusic”’ 


Yes, the new ‘way teaches you 
to play from notes, just like the 
best musicians do. There are no 
trick ‘‘numbers,” no ‘‘memory 
stunts.” When you finish the 
U. S. School of Music course, 
you can pick up any piece of 
regular printed music and un- 
derstand it! Think what that 


pieces, 


Ethel 
Wayne, Ind, 





PROOF ! 


“I am making excellent pro- 
gress on the ‘cello—and owe it 
all to your easy lessons.’’ 
George C. Lauer, Belfast, Maine 


“ 

I am now on my 12th lesson 
and can already play simple 
I knew nothing about 
music when I started.’’ 
Harnishfeger, 


“‘T have completed only 20 les- 
sons and can play almost any 
kind of music I wish. My friends 
are astonished. 
church and Sunday School.”’ 


I now play at 


Little theory-——plenty of accom- 
plishment. That's why students 
of this course get ahead twice 
as fast-—-three times as fast 
as those who study old-time 
plodding methods! Read some 
of the letters on this page and 
see for yourself. They don’t 
guarantee that every one can be- 
come a good player in three or 
four months; but they are writ- 
ten by people who didn’t know 
any more about playing when 
they started the U. S. course 
than you do now. (Note that if 
you do know something about 
music now, the U. S. School of 
Musie grades you and instructs 
you accordingly.) 


Fort 














Your Own Home.” 

You can have a 

copy free for the | Learn to Play by 
trouble of filling 

out the coupon be- Note 
low—and in_ the mt , 

booklet you will find Grnen Pn aad 
a special offer that | vViotin Composition 
makes the U. 5S. | Drums and Sight Singing 


Traps Ukulele 
Plectrum Banjo Guitar 
5 String Banjo Hawaiian 


course available to 
you at a very low 


price—if you act Tenor Banjo Stee! Guitar 
promptly. With it | mandolin Harp 

will be sent a Dem- | Clarinet Cornet 
onstration Lesson | Flute — — 





which explains bet- 
ter than words how 
quick and easy this 
new method is. 
There is a_ good 
reason for this big 
reduction, as you will see on reading the book- 
let, but since the special offer reduces the les- 
sons to a few centa each, we want only people 
who are seriously interested to take advantage 
of it! If you are really anxious to become a 
good player on your favorite instrument, mail 
the coupon now—today. Instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit. U. 8. School of 
Music, 64 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 
Please write name and address plainly so that 
there will be no difficulty in booklet reaching you 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Controt 
Piano Accordion 














U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
64 Brunswick Building, New York City. 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
Special Offer. I am interested in the following course: 


Hlave you above instrument / 








Learn to Draw 


at Home 


Simple Method Makes It Amazingly Easy 


Trained artists earn from $50 to over $250 a 
week. Tremendous demand right now for good 
art work, Magazines, newspapers, advertisers, 
printing houses, ete. 

Become an artist through this quick, easy method 
——right at home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, 
Designing and Cartooning. Actual fun learning this 
way. Personal correction by successful commercial 
art instructors. Learn to draw and earn big money. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Just printed—a new book which describes the latest 


developments and wonderful opportunities in Commer- 


cial Art, and gives full details of this quick, easy 
method of learning to draw. ‘Tells all about our stu- 


dents—their successes—what they say—-actual repro- 
ductions of their work—and_how many earned_ big 
money even while learning. 
and details of our Attractive Offer. 
letter now. 


Write for this Free Book 
Mail postcard or 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 





(Continued on next page) 





Room 424-E, 1115-15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 





Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 
name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 
Furnished in Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and Scarlet in single or assorted 
colors as desired. New remembrance poems include ** The Joy of Hope,’’ ‘*Give 
Best,’’ ‘‘A Thought of Parting,’’ ‘‘A Reminder of Happy School Days,’’ etc. 
Each one carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 
1.65; additional ones 14¢ each, 
$1.45; additional ones 12¢ each. 
Sample Book Marks of both sizes, with order blank showin 
Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose 
Book Marks supplied free with each order and showing their attractive colors. 
When two or more teachers send their orders together a discount of ten per 


Prices—Size 2°4x9 inches, 10 or less, 
marks, 17¢x9 inches, 10 or less, 


text of verses, sent on receipt of 4 cents, 


Club Orders. 


cent from the above prices will be allowed on each order. 


if too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and g 


BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 48, 


means. You'll be able to read — B, Blake, Harrisburg, 
music, popular and classic, and a. jE Sa Re NCR PRT OR re SE ER OPE 
play it from the notes. You'll BS a lessons are the easiest Send Now for the Free Book (Please write plainly) 
acquire a life-long ability to | Wy 1 know of learning to play. T ; 
; I am delighted with them.” he whole story of the U. 8S. ‘ 

please your friends, amuse your- Mary P. Wittiams, Gest, Tk vas, School course can not be told on 444ress 
self, and, if you like, make this page. So a _ booklet has 
money. been printed—‘Music Lessons in City State 

The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts “rurus* 

€ MOST Fi€asing? UiOSING Vay GUTS © rurus 


Your 


Smaller size 


the ribbon colors, and full 








DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














At Last! 


Containing 15 Gems 


Known Operas, name 
















this beloved author at popular price, so that 


“VICTOR HERBERT 


y: Babes in Toyland, Babette, 
Eileen, It Happened In Nordland, Mlle. Modiste, 
Princess Pat, The Ameer, The Enchantress, The Fore 
tune Teller, The Only Girl, The Red Mill, 
Marictta,DollyDollars.TheV 
This beautifully printed volume contains 56 pages, full 
sheet music size, bound for durability, all copyrighted 
4 never before published in folio form, with autographed 
x “ photo on attractive cover. Biography of Victor Herbert byone 
of his intimate friends. The Victor Herbert Estate hasat last released the worksof 
his millions of admirers can have 
this collection of song-treasures. Usually sold at 50! per song. $7.50 wo 
Herbert music printed from the same plates can now be had for $1.00, 

If you cannot get this from your music dealer, send $1.00 and this coupon to 


this Gifted Composer’s Best. 
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A 







Naughty 
elvetLady,W onderland 




















rth of 















Name 


M. WITMARK & SONS, 1650 Broadway, New York City 
Publishers of the well-known WAT MARK BLACK and WHITE SERIES Dept, H 






6 dollar for which please 
pte cong post-free, the Folio of Selec- 








tions (words and music) from fifteen 
famous Victor Herbertlight operas. 





Address 
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to follow directions; (6) included tex 
Souvenir Prices exercises for memory, observation 


@ 
School Souvenirs | emer || metial feces and sition, the m 
8 1.6 1.8 
2 





worth noting. The size and style of 
For 1926-1927 School Year type as well as the page size have been 
Our new souvenir No. 3 (3% x 6%) has Ripple Finish, 
Tan cover, Steel Die Embossed in brown and red, with 8 
insert pages of good material, hand lettered and illus- 
trated. Inserts are old ivory color and harmonize beauti- 
fully with the tan cover. 


ENVELOPES 
The small illustration shows the envelope we had es- 
pecially made for these souvenirs, exactly matching the 
souvenir covers and printed as illustrated. Our prices 
include these special high grade envelopes. 
PHOTO STYLE 

On page opposite pupils’ names we have a novel design 
suitable for photo of teacher, schoolhouse or both. If 
photo of both teacher and schoolhouse are ordered, add 
2c for each souvenir for the additional photo. We can 
copy any size photo to size required. If your photo is in 
folder, remove if practical. Your photo will be returned. 
ae ee YOU SEND TO US 

Stee j Name of your school, district number, township, county, state, 
Count that day lost names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. 

hose low descending son If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, 

: . add 1c for each name in excess. 

views from thy hand ‘ 
Peet No a action dane. | Remittance must accompany your order. We pay the postage. 

E g ; If you will write us a postal we will be pleased to send you a 

DR es ees A | free sample of this souvenir. 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, MANSFIELD, 0. 


selected with a view to meeting the 
needs of the grades in which they ar 
to be used; the illustrations pictur 
graphically what is described in the 
text; the binding is substantial and 
pleasing in appearance, and such as ty 
cause children to regard the readers a; 
books for their libraries rather thay 
as texts. 


Other Books Received 


| $ me cae Children of Grizzly. How They Learned th 
we eae Secrets of Health. By Sadye Madalene Hage 
| man, Formerly Teacher of Cachil Dehe Ran 
cheria Indian Public School, Colusa, California, 
in collaboration with Alfred Oswald Shedi, 
Illustrated by H. Boylston Dummer. Cloth. 18 
rp. $1.00. World Book Company, Yonkers-on. 
| Hudson, N. Y. 


World Geography I. The New World. 2 vols; 
Eastern Edition; Western Edition. By Frank 
M. McMurry, Teachers College, Columbia Uni. 
versity, and A. E. Parkins, George Peabody Co. 
lege for Teachers. Illustrated. Cloth. Each 
320pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


World Geography II. The Old World. 3; 
Frank M. McMurry, Teachers College, Columbia 
University and A. E. Parkins, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Illustrated. Cloth. 327pp, 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Short Stories of Famous Men. By James J, 
Reynolds, District Superintendent, New York 
City Public Schools and Mary A. Horn, Prin¢i. 
pal, New York City Public Schools. IIlustrated) 
— 239pp. $1.00. Noble and Noble, Ne 

ork, 


WE Federal and State School Administration. 3) 
PAY a ay William A. Cook, Professor of Education, Uni 


versity of Cincinnati. Cloth. 389pp. $2.75 ne 





























ae: . : feking orders for Zano! Pure Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

feo Y vaareane j > essen 00 roducts, Toilet. Prepa- School Supervision in Theory and Practic, 

- mse f gd we epee and By Ellsworth Collings, Dean, School of Educ 
aranteed oe he si eg NO IATA hold Supplies. Nationally 1 ta hed tion, University of Oklahoma. Cloth. 384p, 

; : y onnaees tised | from coast to coast. Not : : abd net. Thomas Y, Crowell Company, Ne 

a0! stores. Fast repeaters. ‘a are ork. 


Big in . KB “ 
Sa name givecaie. 1 Toten Fu yl my wars v4 Motion Pictures for “ne “et (In “Te 


Im. platinum fancy wed case with jeweled tip. Six jewel move- Big money for spare time. . Fig? Century Education Series.”) By A. P. Hollis 
cull is tones of cur famous White CCBVEGINE’ ane “4 Ford auto absolutely B y “ M. S., Film Editor, DeVry Corporation. Illw 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co.. 2474 Shipman Ni ecant ani sn pian restalog, Ola LM Soonniseion Ty Free to workers. Write =f ‘ trated. Cloth, 467pp. The Century Compan, 
Bldg., Chicago agents. Our'Send year. Be first. Write for Salve and Pictures. for particulars. 3 New York, 


in a ee The Wilson Chemical Co., Dept. 92G Tyrone, Pa. American Products Mw Elementary School Methods. With Speci 
7 Reference to Teachers in Towns, Villages, ani 


ess . nike <a 
ae 4 7228 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio Rural Areas. By Horace M. Culter, Profess 

of Rural Education, Kansas State Teachers Co-@ 
lege of Emporia. (In ‘‘Lippincott’s Educationi J} interesti 
[ INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY SERIES } Guides.”) Edited by William F. Russell, ABE Work th 
» 4 Ph.D., Associate Director International Insteh]} teaching 
tute, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Cloth. 387pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, 


Full Color Miniature Reproductions [ities ay sm x, xe, 


ciate Editor of ‘“‘The Survey.” (In “Crowell! 
Social Science Series.’’) Edited by Seba Elt 


66 ° 9 99 ; mee + 
of “The Painter’s Sons ee | 
ork. | 


46-A 
hana gel re Volume =. —_ m. h 
bd ake a Model of an American ipper Shi 
and 35 Other Subjects By Captain E. Armitage McCann.  Eighty-it 
illustrations and two large plans. Cloth. 1689. 


now offered at low prices $2.50 net. The Norman W. Henley Publishis 
Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York. 


These full color miniatures reproduce all the col- Some Primary Methods. By Laura Gillm 
ors of the original painting just as does the large ee ee We ae ee 
reproduction on the cover of this issue. The min- — ser yon 5 Generel ne AGEN 
latures are put up in packages of one dozen to- structor in Primary Methods, Teachers Collegs, lees variet 
gether with a leaflet containing study material Co oan teedecith. aobEe  TaBDS fee. 


similar to that in this issue. Prices are given Macmillan Company, New York an 

below the picture at the left. The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the Nation MAKE 
Society for the Study of Education. The Fou 

Ls 

——_———— 

EARN 





























. dati d Techni i -Makine 

There are now 35 other subjects in the Instructor 2 Vols. Part See ical oe tna Past atl 

Picture Study Series of which full color miniatures Present. Paper. 489pp. $1.75 net. Part Il- 

may be had at the prices quoted here. See page 96 Fd eo poke oye pe newspapers, 
PR 


of the February issue or write for list of titles. Bloomington, II. FREE, 
. The Great Conquest, . Atlantic Reeders : i 
6 our. rade q ite y Randall J. Go 
don, Superintendent of the Cincinnati Schook 
Large Full Color Reproductions aig a oe 
We can also furnish full color reproductions of and Company, Boston. 
this month’s cover picture, same size as on cover, The Bad Little Rabbit, and Other Stories. Fy 
attractively mounted on a heavy white mat and Reser ~, a" a RJ Pi a 
* ales,” ete. ustrate y orence Lil 
enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper. On the Younz. ‘Cloth. 168pp. 7Be. Little, Brow 
inner pages of the folder appears study material and Company, Boston. 
similar to that in this issue. See prices below. , American History for Grammar Schools. Ba 
: * ne. evise ition, y Marguerite 
me eee of the February issue or write for man Dickson. Illustrated. Cloth. 374pp. 
ist of other subjects of which large full color Macmillan Company, New York. 
reproductions (put up as above described) Spelling Games, Devices to Be Used in Teath 


may be had at these prices. ing Spelling and a Summary of Procedure { 
” . " Teachers. By Nell K. Gleason, Critic Teach? 
Copyright by The Mediel Society, Ltd., London. Prepaid Prices of Large Full Color Pictures ae Soe eee ea Bere, 7 
P = d P ‘. a (Each picture mounted and enclosed in folder containing study material) College, Pittsburg, Kansas. ° Illustrated 
repal rices of F ull Color Miniatures & Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects 35 cents each Leone Schwem. Cloth. 89pp. 80c. Becklef 
4 or more + ds ‘ 30 cents each Cardy Company, Chicago. 
st 
b 


o ae oe oo“ oe 
sburt 








Same Size as this Picture dnl ~~. p,Are We Making Good at Teaching Hi 
. P ee repared under the Direction of W. J. 
a ee . one re of subject _ leaflet containing study material) with oot so pa of a Geant from oe! oh 
ess than lozen (5 p ges) 25 cents per dozen monwealth Fund. Issued by John Calall 
Siero taren isermerepecaee gece gems F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. | disicaics'pisitiuse’&, Beacon 
100 or more dozen (100 or more packages)*...12 cents per dozen Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, Iowa Creative School Control. By Philip W. L. © 
[pOrders for Miniatures may be made up of one or assorted subjects] Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. Ph.D., School of Education, New York Univé 
but the packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken. ° Order from Office Nearest to You ae nae te ees ree 
tional Guides.) Cloth. 329pp. J. B. Lip i 


ems | cott Company, Philadelphia, 
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PROPOSITION 





A‘SUMMER 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
send chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 
Dept. M 830 Cuyahoga Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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WANTED 


Teach An international organization has a few vacant posi- 
eachers COMB tions available to men teachers this Summer, This is 
| interesting educational work in a newly opened field. 
Work that pays handsomely...easily doubling your 
teaching income right from the start. Work that 
you should succeed jin because it capitalizes your 
schoolroom training. Andif you have sales ability 
there’s a permanent position awaiting you. 

You must set aside the entire summer. Devote full 
time and earnest effort to this work. We will train 
you, coach you and start you right out making big 
money. You must be between 20 and 35 years of age, 


Men Teachers for 
Summer Sales Work 


ly a few vacancies. Write today—now, giving 
I details in first letter. 

C. SEYMOUR JONES, 
-A West Oak St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Jniversity play 


AGENTS GET OUR PRICES on Coffee, Tea, 


less variety, superb quality, quick service. Sample dis- 


Desserts, Soaps, Perfumes, etc. End- 





free, Biair Laboratories, Lynchburg, Va. 









300pp. 








the Nation 
. The Four 
ilum-Makine. 
zy: Past and 





PER 100, Stamping names on key- 

checks. Spare time, Either sex. 

Send 25c for sample and instructions. 
ee 5 


KEETAG CO., COHOES,N.Y. 
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EARN $25. WEEKLY °° tive. 
hewspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. Details 


FREE. PRESS SYNDICATE, 962, St. Louis, Mo. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 11 


The Teacher’s Task 


No nation in the world’s history has 
so devoutly believed in, and so deeply 
pledged itself to, free universal educa- 
tion. In this great experiment Amer- 
ica marches in advance of all other 
nations. To maintain the moral and 
spiritual fiber of our people, to sustain 
the skill required to use the tools which 
great discoveries in science have given 
us, to hold our national ideals, we must 
not fail in the support and constant 
improvement of our school system. 
Both as the cause and the effect the 
maintenance of our complex civiliza- 
tion now depends upon it.* * * 

To you, school men and school wom- 
en, is entrusted the major part in 
handing on the traditions of our Re- 
public and its ideals. Our greatest na- 
tional ideal is democracy. It is your 
function to keep democracy possible by 
training its children to its ways and its 
meanings. We have seen many at- 
tempts in late years to set up the 
forces of democratic government, but 
many of them are but the forms, for 
without a literate citizenry taught and 
enabled to form sound public opinion 
there is no real democracy. The spirit 
of democracy can survive only through 
universal education.—Herbert Hoover. 


The New Discipline 


In an address before the New Jer- 
sey Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Dr. Bruce B. Robinson, director of 
Child Guidance in the Newark schools, 
spoke on the theme “Spare the Rod and 
Win the Child,” attacked physical pun- 
ishment as archaic, and painted a pic- 
ture of a schoolroom where children 
could whisper and walk about when 
their studies demanded it without ask- 
ing the teacher’s permission. 

“The traditional discipline of the old 
school where children sat in awe and 
hushed silence is being generally dis- 
carded throughout the United States 
in favor of a discipline where children 
are permitted to live normal lives in 
classrooms,” he said. “Corporal pun- 
ishment should be barred in every 
state by law. The old school problem 
was how best to make a child quiet and 
acquiescent. The aim of the modern- 
day educator is to permit normal ten- 
dencies, such as whispering and mov- 
ing about, but to direct them intelli- 
gently. The old discipline was the lazy 
one. Repression was its keynote. If 
the modern school is to make the best 
of the material with which it works, 
then it must encourage rather than 
discourage the living of normal lives 
in schoolrooms.” 


After January 1, 1928, all Regents 
examinations in the state of New York 
can be conducted only in duly regis- 
tered schools, according to a recent 
ruling of the State Board of Regents. 
This will bar private schools unless 
they follow the four-year high school 
course prescribed for the public schools 
and make formal application for regis- 
tration. An investigation will precede 








all permission granted. 
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USE SOCIALLY CORRECT 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
So much nicer than the ordinary 
printed kind, Your three initials 
richly die stamped in any standard 
color on specially attractive ripple 
finished white, buff or gray paper 
as preferred. 
30 Sheets and 25 Envelopes, only $1.00 postpaid 
Sheets and 75 Envelopes, only $2.00 postpaid 












Wedding 

Invitations 
and Announcements 
Distinctive yet inexpensive. 


Send for our FREE sample set of our attractive 














ing Hi M i bs 
, 5. Osbu' al a: ke aoe ee 4 oe Fela Bese printed and engraved wedding invitations and an- 
m the delivery, Satisfaction guaranteed. ts, with especially low prices for teachers. 
n Ca 
$1.25 

intel ; 
anne: When in need of School Supplies or Equipment It our Teachers’ Catalog or write us. 
as Unive IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES AND ATTRACTIVE PRICES GUARANTEED. 
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-“B. Liv] THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


659 Nature Studies 


476 of Bird Life Alone 
Size 7x9” in beautiful 


Natural Colors K 





Twenty million Celebrated Dodson Mumford Pictures ( 
purchased from us last year by the world’s most N 
modern school teachers. . 


Children Are Fascinated 


BIRD DODSON’S BIRD PICTURES are the finest 
collection of color reproduction in the world. 
(30 wonderful John Burroughs wrote: ‘They are astonish- 
7 x9 separate ingly good. I like them so well I have put 
prints) in nat- them on the walls of my rustic retreat.’’ 








ural colors) Order the birds you are most interested in and 
Postage allow us to add those found in the same 
Prepaid territory. 


$] .00 With each order amounting to Fr ee 


$1.00 or more will be sent— 

“Your Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them”, a fascinating book written by 
Joseph H. Dodson. The regular 
price of this fascinating book is 25c. 
Public libraries state that it contains 
more real information on this subject 
than any book published. 








INSECT Exquisite in color. 
What child is not 
18 separate 7x9 prints entranced by the 
velvety, downy but- 
55c terflies and moths 
of bewitching color? 
This is a lovely group and very inter- 
esting even for grown-ups. 


INDIANS Feathers and costumes, all in natural col- 


ors. These are Rhinehart’s celebrated 
iy Woch fe ° : : 
Ph sy Each Se, pictures of American Indians, notable 
3'ex5'y—Kach Se, ‘ . P 
chiefs, squaws and children. Let us pick 


[Minimum order ‘ , P 
15 subjects] out for you an interesting series, 


MINERAL Allin color. Precious gems and metals 
are very interesting to the little folks. 

















6 (749. Series of 24) These beautiful re roductions are almost 
@ @ like seeing the real articles. 
Each 3c Other series, animals, birds, eggs, nests, 


& [Minimum or- 


der 15 pictures] 


WZ INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 


create a vivid impression in the pupils’ minds that cannot 
be secured by descriptions alone. 


LUMBERING 


(Black and Let the children know where the lumber 

ae? comes from that builds their homes and furni- 
ture. With these pictures they can visit the 
logging camps and see the trees felled, trans- 

Series of ported to the saw mill and worked into the 

12 for 25c finished article. Brief description under each 
picture. 


COAL MINING 


(Blackand Coal, by all odds the most valuable of nature's gifts, 
White—é 28 is pictured in a mostinteresting manner. How it is 
inches) mined, carried to the tipples, sorted, screened an«' 
carried tothe cars. Few know how this most neces 


12 for 25c sary fuel is made available. 


COTTON 


‘Black and Cotton from the plantation to the finished pro 

White Size ; mgr ill ti ail 

628 inches) ‘ucts is shown in 16 views, ustrating ginning, 
carding, spinning, weaving, etc. 


16 for 35c 
A book full of most glori 8 
SONGS ABOUT BIRDS : one songs 


about the birds we love. 
dren love them (grown-ups too). 20 beautiful melodies only $1.50. 


JosEPH H. Dopson, INC., PuBLisHeR 
104 Harrison Street - - Kankakee, Illinois 


fish, fruit, shells, plants and flowers, 


























[MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 


| JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC., 104 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. 





I am enclosing $ for, 
| Number Pictures | 
| ___ oof BIRDS _____ sof MINERALS | 
<<: —<—s od MOECTS 
| _ sof LUMBERING ___ oof INDIANS 


of COTTON —__________.. of Songs about BIRDS 


| Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures. 
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12 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Superintendents Meet 


Earn Extra Money oem 


ence of the National Education As- 


e © sociation was in annual session at 
1S Sp en 1 ay Dallas, Texas, from February 27 to 
March 3. As our magazine goes to 


press on the latter date, we are not 


CHILDREN, the new magazine for parents | able in this issue to give any account 
of the convention proceedings except 


and teachers, fills a long-felt need in education. | to name the officers for the coming 
Send for free sample copy and information yé@"; as follows: President, J. Mont- 
b h $50 k i | Vice Gwinn, San Francisco; First 
about how you can earn up to a week 1M | Vice President (the retiring ’ Presi- 


subscription commissions. dent), Randall J. Condon, Cincinnati; 


Second Vice President, Frank D. 
{(HILODEAL 
dhe lagazine arent 
























| Boynt 
GREAT new magazine has been launched. — an ee ee 


Backed by leading educational interests, CHIL- | 
DREN, the new magazine for parents and teachers, 
is presenting every month the best information, 
principles, methods and experience in the handling | 
and training of children. Articles by nationally | 
known men and women on every childhood problem 


from crib to college! addition to the general meetings, there 
Every parent should subscribe to CHILDREN. | were sections for Senior and Junior 
Will you not be the one to bring it to the attention | High Schools, with separate programs. 
of those in your community ? We have developed The officers elected for the ensuing 
an unusually liberal plan of subscriptioncommissions. | year are: President, Francis L. Ba- 
Here is a splendid way for you to earn extra | CON, Newton High School, Newtonville, 
money. Mail the coupon below and we will send Mass. ; First Vice President, Miss Jessie 
you a free copy of the latest issue, as well as full Hamilton, Junior High School, _Den- 
details of how you can make up to $50 a week as_| VCT, Colo., Second Vice President, 
our subscription representative in your spare hours. | Charles F. Allen, West Side High 
E School, Little Rock, Ark.; Secretary- 
You will want to read CHILDREN too, for the Treasurer, H. V. Church, "J. Sterling 


timely information it brings on the newer ideas in | Worton High School, Cicero lll. 
education and the handling of practical problems. J 


High Schoool Principals 


The eleventh annual convention of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals was held at St. Louis, 
February 24th, 25th, and 26th. In 












Building Family metenties 
When Your Child Refuses to Fat-What !s You mut 
Boy Dreaming About?~Are Parents to Blame 








Interesting, iusteated 





articles on: 7 
eachers Go on Record 
How to Teach Children to Obey Mai . 
What to Tell Them About Sex ail this for a FREE copy The Pennsylvania State Teachers As- 





How to Prevent Colds CHILDREN, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. sociation, in convention at Harris- 
Foods for Growing Children : burg in December, adopted resolutions 
Good Books and Movies OS nk; Yoaane : placing “itself on record as favoring 
Inside Tips for Fathers [| REE sample copy []6monthsIntroductory || the re-establishment in Pennsylvania 
Programs for Parent-Teacher As- enn ors PR tee lense 7 Aral | of the wholesome tradition of perma- 

sociation meetings in every teachers for securing ope with coupon.) nency of tenure in the position of Su- 

issue of subscriptions. | perintendent of Public Instruction. Pe- 


riodic or frequent changes in this high 








5 SII oooreoveererrenovenermgrontonoenener stuteseneenatenaenretntes office are destructive of educational 

YT LITE MmNe BR iit creer ve) ptereuerelen ir morale and inconsistent with ideals of 
The. ee Gda. azine for Parents _ : efficient public school service and such 
174? |) 9 State.......nseeeereeeve changes should not be contemplated ex- 





cept for cause. The State Superin- 
tendent should administer his duties 
unhampered by considerations of ex- 
pediency or by concern as to the future. 
As long as he discharges his duties with 
zeal, intelligence and loyalty to the 
children of the Commonwealth he 
should be immune from removal. The 
convention voices the hope that this 
principle once well established through 
custom will again obtain so that the 
best educational talent may always be 
attracted to and retained in the service 
of the state.” 

It followed this by expressing the 
wish to Governor-elect Fisher that Su- 
perintendent Haas be retained in that 
position. This action by the organized 
teachers of the state was an expression 
of the principle which they felt should 
govern appointments to this important 
office and was a proper commendation 
of Superintendent Haas, who has since 
been retired by the Governor’s action. 








What About Your Summer 
Vacation ? 







Are you interested in turning your summer vacation into a 
period of profit financially, educationally and physically? 


Hundreds of ambitious teachers have done this by filling 
positions in our educational sales organization. Furthermore, 
the experience gained in interviewing other teachers and the 
parents of high school students and upper grade pupils has 
put them in a better position to understand and to help solve 
the problems of their own pupils. 











I believe that by the right training 
of men, both as to the hands and the 
mind, we add to the wealth of the 
world. The far-reaching quality of 
the work that energetic educators are 
doing lifts them out of the ranks of 
mere schoolmasters and puts them on 
the level of constructive statesmen. 
They are the servants of democracy in 
a sense that no other public servants 
are.—Walter Hines Page. 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 
Photography and Photo- Engraving taught by largest 
college of its kind in world. Established 1893. Big de- 
mand for graduates. Write for free book. 

Illinois College of Photography, Box NI-47, Effingham, Ill. 


? ’ > 
ROWN’S Home Study School 2!" y<2"- 
ness College Course at home. Earn $100 to $200a 
month. Positions for graduates. Free Catalog. 
Dept. N.1I., Peoria, Illinois. 





Those who can qualify and who can devote the major part 
of their summer vacation to our work are guaranteed a definite 
sum for the time agreed upon. Moreover, they will realize 
in cash on their efforts each day in proportion to the results 
accomplished. 










Many teachers after having spent one summer vacation in 
our work and realizing that they are able to more than double 
their income have joined our permanent sales organization. 











Experienced instructors will teach you the successful plan 
on which The Standard Dictionary of Facts and The Lincoln 
Library (The Gold Medal Reference Book) are sold. Write 
fully and ask for booklet “Why They Earn More.” 




























High School, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Home Study: Typewriting, Normal, Civil Service, 
Law and Collegiate ones. thoroughly taught by mail. 
Use your spare time in completing your education. Bulle- 
tin free. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 






THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY, 
Dept. B, Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, New York 























Study at home or at our College one of our practical Business 
Courses. You need not pa stiles pT se ou. & t Free booklet. 
Greenfield Business College, pte day Greenfield, 
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GOVT POSITION 


$35 TO $75 WEEKLY 
BO. Clerk Mail Clerk § ) Bat Inspector 








Derest Manner te ccal Agent " 
nvestigator 

File Clerk Stenographer-Typig, 

Matron Immigrant: Inspect 

General Clerk City Mail Carrer 

Chauffeur-Carrier U. S. Border Pato) 

Skilled Laborer Typist 

Watchman Seamstress 

Postmaster Steno-Secretary 

Carrier Auditor 






Mr. Ozment, Dept. 145. St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me particulars about positions marked “‘X” 
—salaries, locations, opportunities, etc. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. . 


















Ap. 

















MID-WEST HOCKEY 


and Sports Camp 
At Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wis, 


The ideal vacation for all women interested in Land 
and Water Sports. Beautiful lake, good food, low 
cost. Latest Enalish panama methods, expert coaching, 
Danish gymnastics, play or re stas you wish, _ Regis. 
ter for one week or Bhs mery 20th to Sante Ist. Address 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
5026 Greenwood Ave. Box N.1I., Chicago, Ili, 














MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You can read music like this quickly 
«N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE book 
It tells how to yo to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolis| 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced players. Yor 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage usd 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Manhattan Bldg., CHICM 


Postoffice Position 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mii) 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries, Examinz 
tions held frequently on about four or five week: 
notice. A person can take many examination 
and be eligible on many registers at the sam 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 6, 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 




















Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualitie|— 
of mind, then under Dr, Burton’s train 
ing you ‘will be able to succeed in Short: 





Story writing. Send for this interesting 
Analysis Test, and receive expert critics 
frank opinion. Also $100 Prize for Shor 
Story. LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
Dr. Burton 419 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Mim. 














Earn money for your Washington Trip 
Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street Fitchburg, Mass 


a 








| Do You Write Verse? 


Why is it that your poems always come back with 
rejection slips? I can tell you whether you have 
an ear fe rhyme and meter, why you have not been able 


markets 4x 5 My fee for a critical examination and report 
is ‘or poems of 24 lines or less, and $1 for each addi- 
tional 12 lines or less. Bend cashor postal money order wil 

your poem; no stamps or checks. have had 20 years’ 
successful ‘experience in writing verses for publication, 


S. E. KISER, 303-5th Avenue, New York 














Schoolroom Baseball 


Send no money. Give name, addres 
and grade. We will send 48 cards (31 
6 in.) for 3 weeks free trial, Retum 
cards or send 48c. Do you want add 
& sub. or mult. & div. ball game? 

Jones Mfg. Co., Alhambra, Cal. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [22nd year 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroo® 
son eg managers, home makers, ete, Illus, | 
The Profession of Home-Makiny” , FREE. 
AM. ‘SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St.,Chio? St. Chica 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSE 


(Accredited) in general 900 
offers a three year course in 
Lake View Hospital ing to high Cohees graduates 0 over | 
Free maintenance enn monthly allowance. Nurses’ hom 

and operated by hospital, Located on_beautiful North Side 
information write SUPERI — OF NURSES, Dept- 
4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago 



























J 
) easily, permanently corrected. Wi Win 

and spe aw CN Sat Fe int imme for D 

173 ‘Buimson Ave. The LEW iewis Insti 








Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School 


plomas, College and Professional Degree 
Home Study Bulletin FREE n 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washiagtot, D. 
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DENNISON’S 


Decorated Crepe Papers. 


A standard decorative material. Many designs are made with spe- 
cial reference to their cut-out possibilities for use in school and 











kindergarten. In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Many 

designs as listed. Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, 

postpaid. 

Mother Goose Children. See Basket of Wild Roses. 
illustration. Rose Petals and Leaves. 


Children at Seashore. 
Fairy and Elves. 

Indian. 

Japanese, 

Oriental. 

Black and White Stripes. 
Black and White Checks. 
Stone Wall. 


Red Poppies. 
Old-Fashioned Garden 
Pond Lilies. 

Wisteria. 

Cretonne Design, 
Cretonne Border. 
Thistle on Lavender 


Flowers. 





Wild Animals, 
Circus Parade. 


(all-over 


: Colored Birds. 

‘amp Blue Birds, Marine Ships. pattern). 

s Lake, Wis. Large Parrot, Daisies. Small Flowers on Blue (all- 
= Parrots. 2 , Pink Roses. over pattern). 

sted in Land Colored Butterflies, See illus- Rose Wreath, Small Flowers on Yellow (all- 

od food, low tration. Rose Buds. over pattern). 








pert coaching, 
iwish. — Regis- 
Ist. Address 
Education 

, Chicago, Il, 








used with it to good advantage. 


Plain Crepe Papers. 


Dennison Crepe in plain colors is made in tints that harmonize with Dennison Decorated Crepe and can be 
In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Made in 45 beautiful shades as 


listed. Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
No. Color. No. Color. No. Color. 
00 = True White. 38 Old_ Rose. 60 Primrose. 
) 11 White. (Cream. ) 41 Apple Green, 61 Light Amber. 
12 Black, 42 Nile Green. 62 Canary. 
13 Gray. 43 Emerald Green, 63 Dark Amber. 
21 Heliotrope. 44 Grass Green. 64 Light Orange, 
22 Violet. 45 Moss Green. 65 Orange. 
s quickly 23 Purple. 46 Leaf Green, 66 Sun-Glow. 
q 24 Fuchsia. a7 Jade Green. 70 Sand. 
FREE bookit 31. Light Blush Pink. 48 Reseda. 71 = Light Brown. 
iolin, Mandoli, 32 Medium Blush Pink. 51s Celestial Blue. 72) Dark Brown 
ravers. ig 32> Coral, 51% Azure Blue. 73 Burnt Russet. 
nd postage 33 = Dark Blush Pink, 52 National Blue, 81 Red. 
Bidg., CHICA 35 Cerise. 64s French Blue, 83 = Ruby. 
36 Salmon, 65 Blue Bird. 84 Flame. 
37 American Beauty. 66 Lupine. 91 Apricot. 


ition 








Gold and Silver Crepe Papers. 


The newest Dennison product, supplying what has long been lacking in crepe papers. 


, ' : This glistening crepe 
is very beautiful and certain to prove the most desirable of all the colors. : 


In folds 20 inches wide and 7 teet 





_' Mail long. Made in either Gold or Silver. State kind wanted, Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, 
2S. fi a postpaid. 
or five week: 
ply Boe. Crepe Paper Borders. 
at the sam These seasonable borders will meet a great demand for blackboard borders. Four different designs as list 
e No.6. ed. In folds 10 feet long. Order by number. Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
E COLLEGE jo. 100. Colored Butterflies (horizontal). 4% inches wide, 

No. 101. Pink Roses (horizontal). 4% inches wide, 

No. 102. Animals in Farm Scene (horizontal). 6 inches wide. 

No. 103. Children-——Four-Season design, (horizontal). 6 inches wide. 
a SCHOOL SOUVENIRS = 
REE bigs 
tural qualities A NEW IDEA IN GIFTS FOR PUPILS é 
surton’s train . r P 
-ceed in Short: We offer at a special reduced price four dainty and at- 

tractive souvenirs. They have been planned along entirely 





his interesting 
expert critie’s 
-rize for Shor 
N INSTITUTE, 
neapolis, Mim. 


—_—$<$<$—$—<$<$<—— 
—_—_————— 


5 ‘ new lines. _A departure from the old lithographed school 
By souvenir will be welcomed by those teachers desirous of 
gifts that are new and unique and possess a distinctive in- 
dividuality. Because of their exceptional value and ap- 
propriateness, we make a special offer of these souvenirs, 
Price, any of the four styles, 5 cents each, postpaid. 
SERIES A. ELECT SOUVENIRS. Made of two 
pieces of art paper, colors artistically blended. The upper 
sheet is cut out so as to reveal a beautiful landscape in nat- 
ural colors. ‘The value of each souvenir is enhanced by an 
appropriate verse or quotation daintily printed thereon. 
Dainty style, pleasing colors, Size, 5%x7% inches. 










Each in an _ envelope. 

SERIES B. SELECT SOUVENIRS. Similar to the 
above but contains an oval-shaped opening through which 
a pretty landscape is seen. Size, 7%x5% inches. Each 
in an envelope. 

SERIES C. UNIQUE PANEL SOUVENIRS. § This 


souvenir is unique in shape, exceptional in style, harmon- 
ious in color, and most attractive in every way. Made of 














two pieces heavy art paper. The open panel reveals some 





striking scene; below, a pleasing message is printed. 








arse! 


2 back with 


New York 


Series A. Size, 3% x11 inches. Each in an envelope. ‘ 
SERIES D. De LUXE SOUVENIRS. A 
double card of best quality art board. Many 
beautiful tints make a varied assortment. The 


eard is decorated with an artistic border in cor- 
responding color and a miniature picture in 
original colors is mounted in the panel at the 
left. To the right some well- 
known verse or quotation is 
es printed. On the inside page 
. are blanks in which may be 
written the pupil’s name, the 
teacher’s name, place and date. 
size, 6% x3%% inches when 
folded. Each in an envelope. 


NOTE—At the price given we 
cannot print souvenirs to order. 
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Orders filled the same day 
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collect prices and ask that our customers pay the transportation charges. 
Prices, 
or reduced to the minimum. 


pen orders for less than a carton of any kind of bars, 


chocolate in solid form. 
and almonds make this a most palatable delicacy. 
Peanuts, 
Caramel, covered with Spanish peanuts_a 


fround nut topping, dipred in milk chocolate. 


® Stick Candy. 


{ ‘ing 80 assorted sticks. 


they are received. 


SCHOOL CANDIES 


“EVERYBODY LIKES CANDY” 
Since postage and express rates vary with distance from the shipping point we are listing these candies at 
This permits us to sell at lower 
We suggest that our candy be ordered in quantity, so the transportation cost will be less per pound, 
In estimating postage, allow one pound extra for carton and wrapping. 


Chocolate Bars. 
Chocolate Bars are pleasing and nourishing food for the children’s lunch, Each variety is packed 24 bars 


& carton, and regularly retails for five cents per bar. The cartons average about 3 pounds each. We can not 
We here offer the standard favorites. Price, 85 


q 


Sories B. Series D. 


per carton of 24 bars of a kind, postage extra. ; 
HERSHEY MILK CHOCOLATE BAR. Consists of purest milk ¢ 
Too well-known to need a description. | 
Hershey milk chocolate } 


A NOURISH 


aan 


11K. GIOCOLATE 5¢ 
vet We od 


NG 


HERSHEY CHOCOLATE ALMOND BAR. 


R. GOODBAR. A combination of Hershey’s milk chocolate and 
A_ popular confection. 
CHOCOLATE GOOGIE BAR. RA cg | cream center, topped with 

d dipped in milk chocolate. 


CK ROBINSON MALLO BAR. Marshmallow cream center with 


Sweet 


" (| 





CHOCOLATE GEORGIA CRACKER BAR. Consists of brittle peanut 
butter, honey-combed center, dipped in light milk chocolate. 
Dep HOCOLATE MALTY MILKIES. Package of 17 candy wafers made of chocolate and malted milk. 
a 


cious and nutritive. (24 packages to carton, same as above.) 

Pure Sugar Twist Stick Candy. The kind the kiddies love, and especially attractive 
with spiral twists. Assorted flavors and colors, Packed in two pound boxes, contain- 
Price, 67 cents per box of 80 sticks, postage extra. 
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EASTER 


Decorative Materials. 


DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE PAPER. 
fectively used in a great number of ways. In folds 20 inches 
jh ong et Ma rey onke five numbers for Easter. 

rice, cents per fold; . per dozen folds, postpaid. 
No. E729. Rabbits and Tulips, See illustration. ’ — 
No. E730. Chicks and Bunnies. See illustration. 

No. E731. Peter Rabbit and Eggs. See illustration. 
No. 357. Yellow Jonquils. 

No. 375. Purple Violets. 

DENNISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. 
folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. 
colors are here listed for this season, 
No. 22. Violet. No. 44. Green. 
No. 23. Purple. No. 11. White. 


FOLDING TISSUE EASTER BELLS. 


tissue. Can be used over and over again, 


Can be ef- 


In 
Six 







various other purposes. We offer this bell in six sizes, 
Size Each Dozen Size 

4 Inohes................ 2. ae $0.20 9 inchos. 

5 inches.. 4 cents... --- 0.30 14 inche 

7 inches.. ...5 cents... 0.40 18 inches.. 


ALHAMBRA DECORATIVE PAPER. 
well known to need a description. 
hung in festoons. Colors: white, green and purple, 
color, (We do not sell less than a roll.) 
postpaid. 


The famous 


Table Decorations. 
PLACE CARDS No. E120. 


AS = quils and Tulips in daintiest colors, 
PLACE CARDS No. E225. 
N° E731 ete., With the Easter Ilat Box, 


CANDY or NUT CUPS No. E335. 





Will stand alone, 
Dainty cardboard containers for small 


candies or nuts. Two pleasing designs of chicks or bunnies. Place card at- 
tached to each. A very pretty favor. Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
CREPE PAPER NAPKINS. Designs appropriate for the Easter season. 


Price, 10 cents per dozen; 60 cents per hundred, postpald. 

PARTY CANDLES. ‘Twisted wax candles. White No, C5 or Yellow No, C1 
for Master table decoration, ete. Will burn several hours, Price, 50 cents per 
dozen, postpaid. 


Easter Novelties. 
CHICKS No. E3135. 


bright eyes and wide-open mouths, 
Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
RABBITS No. E3235. 





mounted on pretty 


mounted on a dainty Easter Card, 
LARGE CHICKS No. E3310. 
chicks, with bright eyes, and cunning yellow bills. 





Price, 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

LARGE RABBITS No. E3410. 
bright eyes, pink ears and_ nose, 
feather-leaf. Will stand alone. 
. Sample, 10 cents. 
EASTER EGGS No. E3610.) Egg-shaped 
3% x2¥% inches. Made of cardboard, covered with 
paper decorated with chicks, bunnies, etc., and varnished. 
like a real Easter Egg. Holds about 3 ounces. A new gift fo 
kiddies and sure to bring delight. Price, 76 cents per dozen, 
paid. Sample, 10 cents. 

EASTER NOVELTIES No. E3710. Bright little Easter 


See illustration. 


condy boxes, 
wri 





colored, with cunning chick or rabbit perched on side. See 




















N? E730 


Price, 20 cts. per fold; $1.60 per doz. folds, postp’d. 


No. 61. Light Yellow. 
No. 63. Dark Yellow. 


7 © 
5 





cards, 


eyes and pink ears, and holding little artificial carrots, 
Price, 36 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
Darling fluffy chickens, the size of real 





h 
nts.. 


May be made into stars, mottoes, wreaths, etc., 
Put up in rolls of ten yards 
Price, 35 conts per roll; $3.60 per dozen rolls 


Beautiful white bells made of honey-comb 
Suitable for the schoolroom, the church, and 
We prepay the postage. 

Fac 


Dozen 







of a 


Lovely cards with decoration of Easter flowers as Jon 
Price, 20 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
Cut-out cards, cunning designs such as Ducks, Bunnies, 
Price, 25 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


= 


No. E226. __ 


Tiny white and yellow chickens with real wing-feathers, 


See illustration. 


Each 


Cute little white bunnies with cunning pink 
i bunny is 


Not mounted on cards, 


size 


ght colored 


woks 
r the 
post- 


llats, 


taskets and Boxes with miniature chicks mounted on the top or 


he, rey side. Each has a hidden container for small candies or nuts. So 

. , pleasing for favors. Price, 76 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 
10 cents. 

No. E3410. EASTER BASKETS No. E3812. Pretty split reed baskets 


gaily 
illus- 


Daster 


Daster 


tration. Various shapes and sizes. Make attractive gifts when filled with candy F 
eggs. Price, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 12 cents. : > 

GREEN PAPER GRASS No. E3910. Shredded green wax tissue for lining FE 
Baskets. In packages containing a sufficient quantity for lining twelve of the above 
baskets. Price, 10 cents per package, postpaid. 

EASTER CANDIES. Candy Eggs. Iuus with marshmallow centers, 1% 


Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. 


Easter Cards and Booklets. 


EASTER CHICK CARDS No. E101. 
beautifully colored. Size, about 2x 3% inches, 
tion. Sure to delight the little folks. Price, 1 cent each, postpaid. 

LITTLE CROSSES No. E201. (Cut-out Crosses, 3% inches high. 
ing both floral and landscape, printed in daintiest colors, 

EASTER FOLDERS No. E301. Double cards, 2%x3% 
springtime’s choicest colorings, 


Assorted colors and flavors, 


inches. 





No. E101. 


14 cent each, postpaid. ; : ; 
EASTER BOOKLETS No. E102. Dainty covers, decorated with beautiful 
spring landscapes, flowers and_ birds. Lithographed in full colors, 1D 
greeting printed within. Size, 4x3 and 8x4 inches, With 
rice, cents each, 


little Rabbits and Ducklings in attractive poses. 
movable parts. Size, i i 
for the young folks. 

cents each, postpaid. 
LARGE EASTER CROSSES No. E205. 


5 to 6 inches high, 


See illustration, Each card with an envelope. 


Cut-out Crosses, 5 


are outlined in harmonious colors, See illustration, 
Price, & cents each, po-tpaid. 

EASTER GREETING CARDS No. EB306. 
Size, about 3%x4% 
ene in colors and gold, 


Lovely 
inches. 
Suitable for every age. 


and colorings are exquisite. Sentiments are daintily printed inside, 
with an envelope. See illustration. Price, & cents each, postpaid. 
ENGRAVED EASTER CARDS No. EB610. 


size 4x 5 inches. Most artistically engraved in colors and gold. 


Sentiments are engraved within. 
Price, 10 cents each, postpaid. 


Easter Post Cards. 


A charming series of beautiful post cards for all ages, 
each, postpaid. ; 

No. 20P1. A very beautiful card. 
in pleasing color effects. : ; 

No. 21P4. Gay little children with Easter eggs, rabbits, chicks, flowers, etc, 
stration. Very cunning. : ; 
no oor Ieaster greetings daintily printed on beautifully decorated cards with 
ars é springtime landscapes. ; ; 
wes 0 Dap. Tamous ae of the Christ and Resurrection 


duced in colors and gold. 


offerings 
With envelopes. 











Price, 1 





No. EB5O5. 


A beautiful series of cards, 
Easter Seals. 


sirable for kindergarten work. 

No. $2610. Duckling (25 seals). 

No. $2710. Chick (25 seals). 

No. $2910. Basket of Easter Eggs 
seals). 


No. $2010. Violets 
No. $3110. Lilies 


(25 





signs (20 seals) 


No. 82910. 


‘NOTE TO CUSTOMERS:—All the articles listed above will be shipped postpaid, except “School Candies”—Chocolate Bars, and Stick Candy. Kindly allow 
extra for postage on these special items, Any amount overpaid will be promptly refunded. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making 
pment within twenty-four hours after receipt of order. When your express office differs from your post office, please name both. 


Our complete catalog “THE TEACHERS’ YEAR BOOK” will be sent free on request. 


{ Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 


A most exquisite card with dainty floral designs in natural colors. 
i Each with an envelope, 


inches. 


Cunning little chicks on Easter parade, 
1 the designs are attractive, 





These chicks are natural in shape and appearance, and are sure to please, 
Sample, 10 cents. 
Pretty white rabbits made of fluffy material, with 
Each rabbit holds an artificial carrot with green 
Price, 76 cents per dozen, post- 


Cut-out and 
See illustra- 


Various designs, includ- 


Price, 1 cent each, postpaid. 


Many lovely designs in 


envel 


postpaid. 
NILES No. E105. Happy little Girls and Boys, cunning 
All are cut-out cards having 
5 An exceptionally pleasing number 
Price, 5 


% inches high. 


Cr 


beyond description, 
Decorations as well as sentiments are daintily 
Each card with an enve- 


ope. Price, & cents each, postpaid. 
DAINTY EASTER FOLDERS No. EB5O5. A three-part card and one 
designs. Cut-out panels end ovals reveal pleasing springtime landscapes, 


Each 


Double greeting cards, 


The 


first leaf has a cut-out, egg-shaped opening which discloses lovely floral 
i Several different designs, 


cent 


Artistic crosses with lovely flowers 


See 


flow- 


morning scenes repro- 


(25 


Appropriate verses appear on the inside of each card, 


aster 
Opes, 


osses 





Price, 


of the newest 


he decorations 








No. 21P1. 


seals). 


(50 seals). 


No. 83210. Dressed-up 


Bunnies, 


Cut-out gummed stickers, for decorating stationery, place cards, programs, and also de- 
Price, 10 cents per package, postpaid. 


2 de 
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| World Federation to Meet in 
| Toronto CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
| fe INTELLECT—Emerson. 
Announcement is made of the second 
biennial meeting of the World Federa- y 
| tion of Education Associations to be This is the keynote of the new 
a at Toronto, Canada, August 7-12, 
1 x 
As the meeting will be attended by ATLANTIC READERS 
representatives of many countries, the A seri f five books designed f 
date chosen is one deemed best to fit in ne a ee ee ee re sucl 


| with the vacation periods of the vari- 
i countries. The date selected also 

conforms with the necessities of the 
' convention city and will make the facil- 

ities of the University of Toronto both 
| for board and conference available. It 
| is expected that at least 5,000 persons 
| will attend the meeting and a rich and 
| attractive program will be presented 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools and ( 
President of the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence. 


Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 











— oat. _e 





OUTLINE VERY LIGHTLY | which will contain the names of many | § Book II High and Far Grade V 

Prien ge ay) and Ps Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
| Augustus O. omas, State Superin- Book IV The Great Conquest Grade V P 

e e ° tendent of Schools, Augusta, Maine, is . _ = 
Drawing Spring Landscapes with the gresident and Charles H. Williams | Book V Outward Bound Grade Vill s 
és ”9 | of Columbia, Mo., the secretary. Books IJ, II and III were adopted in De- I 
CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons ithe World Federation is an eduea-|| sober as basal readera for the publie| {| | 1 

—— en ou will find | scope. It is the outgrowth of the ac-|§ Schools of Montana. 
F aR teaching Spring Scape dr g, you | tion taken by the National Education| ay, ii; a es 

CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons the ideal medium. Here | Association, which endeavored to em- 1 ap dgggieenlaclioiagasagascectin icp: ‘ 


phasize in its program for its San 
| Francisco meeting in 1923 the necessity 
| of cooperation and good will among the 


is one way to use them: 
Outline first the shape of the picture with green 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 Beacon St., 





Boston 






































CRAYOLA”. Very lightly, draw the outline of the ground, nations. The general interest shown in int , 
trees and house in blue or green. — a. aged of a con- 
say: : : “ ” : erence which was held in connection 
Fill in the solid colors, making the “CRAYOLA” strokes in with the association meeting. It was oe 
the direction which the surfaces seem to ask for. Use attended by 600 delegates from prac- ps 
straight strokes for trees, curved ones for hills and clouds. | tically 60 countries, many nations send- 6. & 
cissdineeain atime f sie ing — ve — expense. ise 
uy rayons from your nearest schoo outcome of this conference the 
supply dealer. Be sure to get Binney & Smith Co’s formation of the eatninas Postand ne P ATTERNS = 
‘““CRAYOLA”’ in the orange and green box. tion, and the coming meeting will be To Cut and Color 
the second biennial session. The last —— 
meeting was held in Edinburgh, Scot- so 
“YY 7 land, in July 1925. Tokio, Japan, at 
’ s BI NNEY Gi SM eusl ( '@) that time had sent in a tentative propo- 2 
Pact : ; ° sition for the meeting but the earth- 
\Yy 41 East 42™ Street New York. N.Y. quake necessitated the withdrawal of I 
: that invitation. At the Edinburgh Abeo! 
meeting there were 1,400 delegates | ] pattern ofan Easter Duck. agi 
from practically every country in the FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, grap] 
world. It was esteemed a brilliant |]]Dept.N. 736W.173rdSt., New York City a 
event in the history of education. class 
Through commissions and commit- the ei 
e e e ] d a the work of the nig has a oon 
made continuous. e commission o ed 
Beautiful Bird, Animal, and || |ie.crte.it rtn'rn || VISUAL INSTRUCTION|| |Z 
cisco meeting includes many distin- ; : same 
N t St d Pi t guished educators and statesmen from|| seen" cementing _ 
a ure u y 1c ures many countries, and much work has 
been done in many of the countries for A Visual Aid For Every 





the relief of illiteracy. At the Edin- 
burgh meeting a permanent world 
health committee was appointed to 
carry forward the special program of 


In Natural Colors--NOW READY 


These are from the original A. W. Mumford plates. They 


Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES 








come, nine to eleven pictures on a large poster, 24x30 inches. 
They can be hung up and seen from any part of the room. 
These posters are $1.00 each, postage paid. Select from the fol- 
lowing list: 


education adopted by the health sec- 
tion. The Federation has sponsored 
May 18 as World Good Will Day. Pro- 
grams have been suggested and cele- 
brations have been conducted in many 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 

































No. 12, Climbers and Goatsuckers....9 pictures on page lands. The purpose of this day is to MEADVILLE, PENN’A 
No. 14, Starling Family.................. 9 4 ee teach in the schools the lessons of my 
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from 20 to 39 pages for $1.00 per page. We furnish a tripod stand free 
with these sets. All shipping charges prepaid. 

Special: A set of 12 assorted Bird pictures 6x8 inches, $1.00 postpaid. 

NATURE STUDY BOOKS: “Birds of Song and Story,” by Eliza- 
beth and Joseph Grinnell, authors of “Our Feathered Friends,” 150 
pages, beautifully illustrated, $1.00 postpaid. 

“Birds of Lakeside and Prairie,” by Edward B. Clark, illustrated, 150 
pages, $1.00, postpaid. 

“Shells of Land and Water,” by Frank Collins Baker, (curator, the 
Chicago Academy of Science) profusely illustrated, 175 pages, $2.50, 
postpaid. 

Our motto: The Golden Rule. 

Our reference: Valparaiso Nat’l Bank. 





Leland Stanford University. In adopt- 














_ 428 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, IL 








Process Steel. 
even slightly—imperfect pen is d 
are packed in the attractive red, white and blue Palmer Method Pen 


IN FINE, MEDIUM AND COARSE POINTS—NO STUBS 
The fhost enthusiastic commendations of PALMER METHOD PENS 
come from those who have written with them for many years. PALME 
METHOD PENS are carefully made by experts from the finest Jessup 
Every Palmer Method Pen is inspected, and every— 


iscarded. Thus, only perfect pens 
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boxes. One gross box of any number, postpaid for $1.00. One dozen 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY assorted pens to any address, postpaid for ten cents. Test them an PLAY 
Val S80, Indi F you will use them always. ie 
; ape on pemem THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, “eer 
Publishers—The Practical Agriculture Chart for Schools. 55 Fifth Avenue 2128 Calumet Avenue Palmer Building Pittock Building 7.$. p 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Cedar Rapids, Iowa Portland,Oregon 623 So. y 
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such as — aerial barrage 
/ audion junior college 
relativity realtor 
overhead Blue Cross 
C-tube broadcast 
vitamin Esthonia 
fourth dimension Hejaz 
paravane agrimotor 
aerial cascade shoneen 
sugamo Fascisti 
megabar mystery ship 
rotogravure hyzone 
are clearly defined in the 
“Supreme Authority” — 
Webster’s New 








international Dictionary 


Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G.& C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


\ Springfield, Massachusetts f 


25 PHOTOS 


Now Only $1.50 


Absolutely necessary when making application 
for new positions. Send us a good recent photo- 
graph of yourself unmounted, and we will 
mail you 25 photos 2!4x3!4 inches for only 
$1.50. Not cheap looking photographs but high 
class miniature reproductions. Finished in 
the same way and with the same care as large 
portraits. Orders for less than 25 not accepted. 
WRITE TODAY-—Take advantage of the un- 
usualoffer at once. Enclose check or money 
order with your order and we will send photos 
same day your order is received with the orig- 
inal unharmed, 


FULTZ STUDIOS, 
3039 Prospect, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A set of these PERCEPTION STRIPS con- 
sisting of capitals, small letters and figures 
printed on heavy, durable cardboard, will 
beautify your classroom and, through the in- 
fluence of good example, will improve the 
handwriting. of your pupils. (Size of each 
strip 4!4 x 2034 inches), 


Complete set sent postpaid, $1.25. 
THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio. 











Prepare For Music Week 


SONG-O-PHONE 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Teachers, ‘‘More Bands in Schools’’ is the 
Slogan all over the country. SONG-O-PHONE 
Band Instruments will solve the problem for 
having music in_ your class. hildren are 
eager to pla SONC_O-PHONES and they play 
well. No Stu . No Musical Education 
mecessary. They start playing right away. 
Excellent for music memory. Hundreds of 
successful SONG-O-PHONE school bands our 

st recommendation. Write for catalog of 
these inexpensive. well made popular instru- 
ments. Made in three sizes. Prices 70c to 


THE SONOPHONE CO., 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept.N., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Staze them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Pageants, M Speakers, jonologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
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Comic Songs, Motion & Pantom! 
wide a ‘Playa, Tableau, Special Entertainments for 
‘8. Make- . 
fegcrsllages andoccasions. | New Minstrel Shows, 
T. Musical Comedies, and Revues, 
«25 $, DENISON & Co. suitable for high echool and 
CHICAG? college presentation. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ing the Jordan plan committees were 
appointed to thoroughly investigate 
the matter and undertake to work out 
definite educational programs. 

The announcement of the Federa- 
tion meeting concludes by saying: 
“Aside from the promotion of special 
programs, vast benefits accrue from 
the biennial meetings in which leaders 
in the profession from all countries 
meet on a common ground, sit around 
the conference table, visit at odd mo- 
ments and discuss outstanding educa- 
tional problems, become acquainted 
with the ideals and efforts of their fel- 
'low-workers in all parts of the world. 
| Education has thus become a great 
;cause and the teachers of the world 
are facing the same direction with 
faith in their undertaking, in the po- 
tency of education as bearing on the 
trend of civilization. This, in itself, 
offers sufficient reward for the efforts 
of the Federation, but the results are 
manifold. The school joins hands with 
religion, diplomacy and business to ad- 
vance the general interests of human- 
ity and hasten the day of the universal 
brotherhood of mankind.” 


‘School Lunch and Right Foods 


Food education, which is such an 
important factor contributing to school 
health, can be given all children 
through the school lunch, states Eme- 
line S. Whitcomb in a recent issue of 
Hygeia. This may be done by offering 
the children only those foods that are 
healthful, and by guiding them in mak- 
ing their selections, so that they will 
have a well-balanced meal suited to 
their individual needs. Then the un- 
derweights will not lunch exclusively 
on pickles and pop, and the over- 
weights will not eat so much whipped 
cream, cake and pie. 

Although such an undertaking will 
require a woman to supervise a large 
lunchroom, even if she does not do 
the cooking, and will mean an added 
outlay for wholesome food, it may be 
carried out without any financial loss, 
as has been done in a number of places. 

The school lunchroom is no place to 
make money for other school activi- 
ties; it should be self-supporting but 
no more, thinks Miss Whitcomb. By 
charts, posters and photographs, and 
even by biological experiments, the 
children’s interest may be roused and 
they will soon show a preference for 
wholesome food. The school lunchroom 
may be made the greatest health edu- 
cational laboratory in the whole school 
system. 





Home Study 


To determine whether time devoted 
to home study by pupils in Western 
High School, Baltimore, is apportioned 
to the best advantage in preparation 
of different subjects in the curriculum, 
a questionnaire was sent to about 275 
senior students. Answers show that 
history receives the most of home-study 
time, an average of 80 minutes. Latin 
comes next, with an average of 58 
minutes; then stenography, 57 min- 
utes; mathematics, 46; and modern 
languages and chemistry with an aver- 


States Government Job for life. 
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$1140 TO $3300 YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 
MEN---WOMEN 18 UP 
Fi 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) 


7 Franklin Institute 


a . Dept. H242, 

MAIL CARRIERS.—CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. € y, Rochester, N. Y. 
POST OFFICE CLERKS.—RURAL CARRIERS Lane eee 
Oa of the position checked below ; 
° (2) Spee imen examination coaching 
BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS A (3) Free copy of illustrated 82 page 
book, ‘How to geta U 8. Government 
These positions are not hard for teachers to get. Country 3° mua seas 

residents and city residents stand equal chance. Experience : 

is usually unnecessary, and political influence is not & phalzey Detel Clerk 101900. 5700) 
needed. oy City Mail Carrior.. . ($1700-$2100) 
| Fill out the coupon. Tear it off and mail it 7 aon p a] HV.» « rer ee st rT y 


today—now, at once. Bookkeeper ($1320-$2040) 

00 IT NO —This investment of two cents Mem Mama a ne ccls wa See eae cate tated 
for a postage stamp may Pa 

result in your getting a big paid United FT CPTI T COREL PROC UTE ENTER TT 


Use This Coupon Cetore You Mislay It--Write or Print Plainly 





Cardinal POINTS 





age of 45 minutes each. Pupils re- 
ported an average of 42 minutes home 
study of English and 38 minutes of 
biology. The average per-pupil time, 
for each subject is 53 minutes, or'| 
about three hours and a half of home 
study in all. This is thought to be an 
overestimate rather than an _ under- 
estimate. A practical result of the sur- 
vey has been to reduce the history as- 
signment, which entails library work, 
and by readjustments of other subjects 
to make more time available for home 
study in the subjects now below the 
median.—School Life. ° 





Religious instruction in week-day 
classes is provided for grade children 
in 17 cities of Wisconsin. Instruction | 
in most cases is given in church build- 
‘ings, and pupils who do not attend are 

kept in school classes during the reli- 
gious education period. Enrollment | 
'of pupils, as shown by a recent survey, | 
ranges from 5 per cent in Milwaukee | 
to 100 per cent in two of the smaller 
| places. 
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CONSIDER These 


. Scientific 

Inexpensive 

Sterilizable without injury 

Reaches all teeth 

. Will not shed bristles 

Quarter-inch bristles that 
clean 

Brush that promotes 
healthy gums 


THEN ORDER— Use Coupon 


Ohe TAKAM N 


BAMBOO HANDLE TOOTH BRUSH 


7. 


TAKAMINE 


















vA : 
% actual size Delivered 

$ 7 .50 per gross Anywhere in U. S. 

° ° 208 Rawson Street, State 

Takamine Corporation, jonc isLAND CITY’'N. Y. Amounts l 

|{ Ship me ............ gross of Takamine Brushes; price $7.50 per gross.......0...0...ccccsesee | 

Indicate number 

Ship me Takamine Tooth Brushes at 6 cents each... 

PRINT rcecicsscnsecnsesesn ace oesssssenndesebosacdanonsentonesioned Total 
amount N 
0 SLES RAT ORE AA OL ae SI enclosed $.... emsatiiameliaa’ 
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satisfied with them.”’ 


The Mill ay ael 
Recommendations 
“IT have used them a great dea) in my 
school work and have never found their 
equal. 
“‘I have used your pictures in teaching 


for several years and am always well 
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Understanding and appreciation through pictures 


he Perr Pictures 


have been used in homes, schools and churches for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. They are universally recognized as having artistic merit and 
great educational value and as being authentic reproductions of world- 
famous masterpieces. 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 








ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 65%x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful art subjects, 
or 25 for children, each 54%x8. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors for Spring Study. Order Now. 


A set of these pictures will enable a child to recognize and name many 
of the native birds. 

Three Cents Each for 15 or more, or send 75 cents for set of 25 with a 
Size 7x9. Order now. 


Copyright 1923, by Eugene A, Perry 
President Coolidge 
WORDS DESCRIBE 
PERRY PICTURES VISUALIZE 








Recommendations 
“*I find the Perry Pictures very valu- 
ablei in the schoolroom.’ 
“‘We have enjoyed your pictures in 
our school work for several years and 
still find use for new ones.”” 


very brief description of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Suitable for home as well as for classroom decoration. The low price 
does not indicate the quality of these reproductions. 

Size 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one; ten for $9.50. Send $3.00 for ‘The Mill’, ‘““‘The Ange- 
lus”, and “Sir Galahad’, or for any three shown here. 

Send 15 Cents for Catalogue of the Perry Pictures 


1600 pictures reproduced in miniature with titles and artists’ names. 
64 pages on coated paper with four full-size PICTURES. Subjects are 
conveniently arranged and classified. 


‘he Perry Pictures © «0x 13, Malden, Mass. 


Perry pictures give in glances what volumes of words fail to convey. 
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| Home Conditions and School 
















































ORDER FROM 
THIS LIST 


Arithmetio 
Elementary English 


Algebr. 

intermediate Algebra 

Advanced Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Solid Geometry 

Biology 

Botany 

Physiology 

Zoology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physical Geography 

1st Vear English 

2nd Year English 

3rd Year English 

4th Year English 

English Grammar 

sromentary Drawing 

Ancient History 

English History 

Modern History B 

American History 

Civil Government 

Economics 

4st 2 Years Spanish 

1st Year French 

2nd Year French 

3rd Year French 

14st Year German 

2nd Year German 

3rd Year German 

1st Vear Latin 

2nd Year Latin 

3rd Year Latin 

Commercial Arithmetio 

Commercial Geography 

Commercial Law 

peony | Bookkeeping 

Advanced Bookkeeping 

History of Education 

Psychology and Princi- 
ples of Education 











Help Your Pupils Pass Every Examination ! 


with mith Regents Review Books 


NSTILL confidence and remove nervous- 
ness at Examination time through drill- 
ing your classes with Smith’s Regents Re- 
view Books, authentic summaries of the Re- 
gents examinations of New York State for 


the 


tecent papers given complete. 


A 


to those who learn with difficulty. 


lent 


review. Topically arranged. 

Used in nearly every school in New York 
State and in thousands of public and paro- 
chial schools throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Thorough reviews in 48 subjects, both 
elementary and high school grades, see list 


Work 


To determine the influence of home 
conditions and health upon the school 
work of children, a special study was 
made last session of a group of 64 pu- 
pils in grades 2 to 8, inclusive, in Scott 
School, Chicago, who had failed of pro- 
motion. Examination of the children 
showed that not a single child was free 
from some physical defect. It was 
found that 54 of them, or 84 per cent, 
had goiter, adenoids, or tonsil defects; 
and in 29 cases there were teeth de- 
fects. Though parents were notified 
and requested to have the children 
given needed attention, in 80 per cent 
of the cases, either because of poverty 
or indifference, nothing was done to 
build up the health of the children. 

Investigation of home _ conditions 
showed that 48 per cent of the children 
lived in broken homes, and in 45 per 
cent of the homes the mothers were 
either working or had died. The dis- 
covery was made that 42 of the chil- 
dren, or 65 per cent, had been in the 
school only five months or less, indi- 
cating that their parents belonged to 


past 29 years—including June 1926. 


valuable aid both to the brilliant and 
Excel- 
for class drill, home work, or text book 













at left. nomad groups. following floating 
trades, or were wanderers, traveling 
“Pupils like to use Smith's” from place to place. 
ORDER DIRECT Write for complete catalog on all 
FROM THIS + et helps — teaching— sent 
ADVERTISEMENT. ree on reques' . 
Question books, each | The Public School 
subject 40c, Answer 


books,each subject 40c, 
12'@% discount on 6— 
on orders of 12 


Oo 
25/0 


or more, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, strrate: Nv: 


“I am the Public School. 

“I am of many-storied stone, soaring 
above busy city thoroughfares, or I 
am a mere cluster of weather-beaten 
boards in a wilderness that is trackless 
save for the path leading to my door. 

“IT am the guardian of the hopes of 





119 Seneca Street, 











every generation, and I am true to my 








trust. 












each 


words. 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. 
Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Outlines $1.00 


are no distinctions among those who 
come to me except the paramount dis- 
tinction between those who are proud 
to serve and those who seek only to be 
served. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


lew Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M., M. Ds late of Woman’s 
Medical College, Chicago College ‘of “Pharmacy Tells 
cause and cure ‘of Supertivous vair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 red stamps for descriptive matter 


Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. 1, 











“It is my duty not alone to teach but 








equally to learn; to keep perpetually a 






















Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 









light upon my "altars, kindling them 
forever afresh from the inextinguish- 
able flame that burns in every young 
heart, the sacred fires of love of knowl- 
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Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 


We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 


ersaccepted thisoffer lastseason 


edge ‘and love of freedom and love of 
| country, f@r as I succeed, America suc- 
| ceeds. 
| “I am the Public School.” 
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—John J. Tigert, in the National 
Republic. 


Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 
addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils, We will 
send you, not asample, buta reg- 

ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 















os these four steps for pupils’ health 
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To look fearlessly upon life; to ac- 
cept the law of nature, not with meek 
resignation, but as her sons, who dare 
to search and question; to have peace 
and confidence within our souls—these 
are the beliefs that make for happi- 
| ness—Maeterlinck. 
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ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 

214 Greenwich St., 
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New York, N.Y. 





Medal No. N907 Medal No. N936 
10K Gold $1.10 
Ster. Silver 75c 


TEACHERS: 


demonstrate | 





of medals, class pins, class rings, lov- 
ing cups, and trontien er: 


them 
charges 


your abifi 


Your 


CHAS.S. STIFET CO. 


10K Gold $2.50 
Ster. Silver $1.45 
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3. We engrave 
ree and prepay transportation 
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MANUFACTURER 





10 0@¢ oF mere colors 
of Hard Eoome! 


Silver plate 
j0e 


Solid Gold £1.50 15 00 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York Ciy 


20¢ ir "5 


300] 10 Kt Gold 
475] 14 Kt Gold 
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STATIONERY 


Good breeding and taste ws shown in the use of Monogrammed 
Stavonery. Disnnctive, yet mexpensive, by our method. At whi 
tt would cost you for plain stauonery we deliver nght 2208 
100 Sheets, 50 Envelopes 
High grade, snow white paper, fashionable size, envelopes to 

Your monogram in nich blue ink on whole 150. Neat 
Whaite name and address clearly 
with your order today. 


Artcraft Stationers, Dept. No. 12, 


Prot Inals Desired. 
Service and satisfacton guaranteed of ze he 
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CLASS RINGS AND PINS 

Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 
Ring as shown with any one or two lettersit 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 124 
more, $1.50 each, ‘Sterlin 
loaned class officers, Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc. 7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N.1. 





silver. Sample 








HISTORY TEACHERS’ SPECIAL 


| ‘The March issue of the COOPERATIVE SCHOOL 

BULLETIN will be a History — Special. 
your copy now. Single copy ten cents. 
May issues for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN, Lock Box 47, Auburn, Indiana. 


fete) OPERATIVE ‘SCHOOL 


Order 
arch, April and 











Toy 


School Emblems 
N1763 — Sterling Silver Ring 
$1.50 ea. $16.50 doz. 
Other styles as low as @bc each 
PRICE LIST FREE 
M. P. JENKINS, 
4-8Trefton Drive, East Braintree, Mas 










“7 CLASS PINS 25¢ Biz 
4 NEW CATALOG FREE! 


ca..$275 
ZA £4. $400 00: Ngai day spon $350 002 
3395 fon 2 Couon As Enanan. anv Lerreas 


BASTIAN BROS. CO, ro Basra Bs, ROCH ESTERN! ANY 











TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO , SAVE 


vortunity for you to have this very successful 
savings system in your own schvoolroom. 


An opt 
schoo 


package containing directions and 
room sufficient for from 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, 


to 2 


supplies for 
years now on 88 


Lynn, Mas 
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STZ CLASS PINS 


RINGS OF EVERY 
Description. Two catalogs 
FREE for theasking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled ‘Gold Plate, 45cents each or $4.50 per 
Union Emblem Co., 858Greiner Bldg. ,Palmyra,Ps. 
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SEIBERT SCHOOL SOUVENIRS jyg\‘HowToSaylt" 


Elegant Gifts From Teacher to Pupils at Close of School ; Splendid 


tyh 
Hath 
Seibert Souvenirs have been distributed by teachers to pupils all over the United mw ig Book 


pril 192) 
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States during the last twenty-six yecrs, Today they are more popular than ever. is 
Each year we bring out a new design. This year we have something just a little 


4 Last and Latest 
“Last” means the end of « series, “latest” in 
dicates the most recent. For example, we say 


Yi 





better than ever before. Send a 2c Stamp for Samples of different styles. ‘| This te the leteee leave of thi magaaine.” when 
It is not necessary however to have samples before ordering as thousands of teach- AN)] —E fmean that the issue W# the most recent one 
ers send us orders without seeing samples and we positively please them or retund Le S' eat ak aca dee the Elie lane 
veel seney. PRICE OF SOUVENIRS Sen) See nese eee ot Soren ‘Sor 
4 + " 
nn aes 10 Souvenirs and a copy of ‘“‘How To Say It,” a book on English, $2.25 “Al NY An illusgration that 1s frequently given, 1 show Unconscious 
rs and Year Each additional Geuveale Qc each. % Sy pod ng ALE Ny Bane LETT Slips In Eng- 
jeach If Photos are wanted add 2c for each souvenir. Fe its, author. “Have you read my last book?” he wrote lish with the 
. Gold $6.50 each If the book “How To Say It” or the “Pathfinder” is not wanted the price ¥ SS, Seiad Conte, “h cimonnety bape nas” Wate vecendad Ald of thi 
> Principal's be will be 10 for $1.75, each additional souvenir 9c each, 2c for each photo. ee SS an be ree ie eaneee: Oe Seed Sonera @ bd 
‘ Prompt and” Regular price - a ae ,* & 52.99 snd 2 —_ wart it. Li! mane 3 aye Law, oe Dull Now and Unique 
ie our souvenirs cost you only -25 for 10, which is less than we have ever charged. ih Hays] Learn and . 
BADGE CO, if you don’t want the book “How To Say It” we will give you a year’s subscription / SN ce ent, ane Se fo be eomieeces 
ew York NY to The Pathfinder instead, The writer has been a reader of this magazine for 26 be BSN the pupil, the latter “learns” she lesson, As am Pp 
0 Meme years and would not pass it up if the price was five times what it is. BY Haitcthyt] example of the error, one authority cites the fol- at left. 
“4 d - ph fall hy lowing’ “The ladies at the college settlement bp 
We pay the Postage on all of our merchandise, Ks learned many poor girls to Make their own cloth- 
A Transparent Envelope is furnished for all of our Souvenirs FREE. be we" yr 
CLUB OFFER. If one or more of your associate teachers desire to have you send fa nh Leave Instead of Let, . 
in their orders with yours, we will allow a 10 per cent discount on the entire lot. ‘ the following sentences” *Letve me Be'j leave A book of over 


300° pages, size 


| 3Y% x 5% inch- 


alone”; “leave her be", “leave me see it.” Writers 
on English call such use of the word “leave” 
vulgar, which means, in this sense, ine! 


ae 


B 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS wreyinin wien “ot Pr iar 


ae nt, wn 
refined, commonplace, opposed to what 1s approved 





without photo of teacher or schoolhouse, If photo bs rite , Te » z 
souvenirs are wanted you must send us your Photo & ? po nerren + -asaenstongeiesieee ry ep er rey 
and we will make a small photo for each souvenir. he Although these iwo words are quite different ia for pocket, 
Ve can copy a large or small photo or from a an large enough to 
group but if you want the best results, send us a I : rel 
good, clear photo—one that is not too small. Your > J Minchin 
photograph will be returned uninjured, | Photos are : sive. Attrac- 
uaranteed to be first class and will not fade. = tively bound in 








odak pictures copied. If photos are not desired, 
a neat, appropriate design will take its place. 
REMITTANCE must accompany all orders. Send 
P. ©. or express Money Order or Register Letter 
if possible. Personal check accepted only when 
other forms of remittance are impossible. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR No.27 


, Souvenir No. 27. Different in design and en- 
tirely new in style. This steel engraved souvenir 
illustrated at left, is the very latest. The cover is 


Ros C SRE NE EIS BT Os 


limp leatherette. 





HOW TO SAY IT has already helped thousands in pointing out and 
helping them to eliminate their unconscious slips in English, We feel 
positive that you will find that it is just what you have long wanted, 
and that the trifling price, $1.00, is but a small fraction of what it 
may actually prove to be worth to you, 


THE RIGHT HAND PAGE ABOVE 
Shows Page 119 of HOW TO SAY IT, 


“ROCK.ARK 





‘ IT. Here are shown the corrections 
for three errors common in daily English, the use of “last” for “‘lat- 








Ss PINS of heavy pebbled stock and is engraved (not priut- 
) ed) in beautiful colors. The first page contains est,”’ the distinction between “‘learn’’ and “‘teach,”’ and the use of 
Aanutecturer appropriate quotations. On three of the pages ap- leave’ and ‘“‘let.”’ The words in small type “‘last,”” “law,” and 
Cetalog pears o splendid pom —- ae of ae ‘lease’ under Ge first pue second sections on the page refer the reader 
appropriately illustrated, written especially for to the sections where the treatment of these words may be found, and 
SOUVENIR NO. 27 this souvenir. On the third page we print for you aus the entire volume is arranged alphabetically in parte, they are easily 
. 3 . the following: name of school, district number, located. Moreover, a complete alphabetical index in the back of the 
529 PREMIUMS. Ordinarily a premium given with an articls township, county and state. Also name of teach- volume makes still easier the finding of anything wanted, 
However we are offering you’ er, scholars and school board. We also print the 


STAMP PHOTOS 


Send us any photograph and we 


for sale is of no consequence, — 1 } ; 
two genuine worthwhile propositions with our souvenirs and 
you can’t help but be pleased with either combination, 


Every school teacher should have this wonderful book, A splendid 
The price is $1.00 prepaid, or you can get it in 
See our price list of souvenirs, 


grades and county superintendent if you wish 


t plate 25¢ i's 
them. Souvenir is bound with a silk cord as 


Silver 4c 4H) book to give as a gift. 


combination with our School Souvenirs, 








‘Geld’ sien te own . engraving. oe of souvenir is 3% x will gr 12 Ppatog tor ne Sei tin ne tn tials bal tee th alee “- 
“J i . a o 3 Ss, C t: ins 2 ages. 8120 0 us prom or oe, our pene 8 ! . oO 1S DOO. or orde it with our souven rs. you 
» New York (Ciy Py eS ro ase 2. You will like this courentt, Its simplicity, its Photograph returned uninjured, are not entirely satisfied return it and your money will be refunded, 
cially for us, to be given with our souvenirs, You will like expressiveness, its downright beauty—all combine i 
this address and it may come handy to you some time in the in making it a most popular one. You cannot 
DAL Co, way of getting pointers from it for on address. “oO wrong in specifying tt SEIBERT PRINTING Co., Box A, Dover, Ohio 
716. Recommendations for Teacher | World War changed the political map 
nem of central Europe, with new countries 
Training created, old boundary lines changed; 
Te commnsitien en. ebiaion of the and in so many cases the names of the 
a Der Camel Ed natal fos places themselves were changed to fit 
YORK : y . new conditions of sovereignty. Ex- 








an extended report, declares that the 
entire program of teacher training for 
the public schools of New Jersey 
should be co-ordinated and made more 
comprehensive. This would include a 


plorations of little-known parts of the 
world have been progressing and many 
additions to geographical knowledge 
made in that direction. These have all 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, 
HELPS, SUGGESTIONS. 


Painton, the most complete book of its kind, Every angle 


od Me been taken account of in the latest edi- by Edith F. A. U. 

ethod. At wht ig ini : ° rate - f the subject is covered. The harried and perplexed teacher finds here the 

0 enghe to genie teac — college for. the training o tion of this dictionary. Another fea- She very ‘feature OF selection to assign each atudent for his individual Commence- 

| ; i MENCEME ment effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novelties, edu 
pes $4 00 secondary teachers directly under the | ;1,¢ comparatively small in extent but COMMENCEMENT effort, as well ax many class features, and Iti Ed 

saa post control of the State Department of Ed- interesting in character. is that the MAN Al cators and students will find it a mine « Prenat wealth, ' 

awed Soda p Ucation, Admission to state normal | name and location of many towns and he new Jorma); Prophecies, (8 exceptionally original, features) ; Class Colors. (8 

ed ot money st B SChools should be standardized as to amsbut i ri d rene combinations) ; Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class Grumbler; 

ghamton, NY. scholastic requirements Careful con- amiets, sma rivers, an moun ain Tresentation of Diplomas (5 forms) ; Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4); 

: by q ee passes which came into prominence Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin); Sug- 

sideration should be given to the char- * a FY ] gested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4); Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 

PINS acte d ial trait: f th li t during the World War and which would Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven- 

2 ” - tion, Seance of Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., accalaureate Sermons ). eautifu 

Fane COC Vans © e applicant. | not otherwise be included in a gazet ion, § Minstrels, | ¥ Pow-W te., Baceal ; (4 Beautiful 

Sent FREE 7 The present rule in regard to admission cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, Illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
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to state normal schools is: “A candidate 
not holding a teacher’s certificate must 
also pass an entrance examination in 


teer, are found in this latest edition. 
The purpose of the gazetteer is to an- 
swer correctly the ordinary questions 
that will arise in regard to geographi- 





DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, 
Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schoo!s arge selec 


Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed tree, 


Dialogues, Revues, 
Minstrel Material. 
tion, Something to fit any occasion, 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere, 








bechase, RE ~ aa a, a ga cal 3 ee Poe the The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. Established over fifty years. 

: i spelling, ronunciation, location, or 
SPECIAL)" this rule should be changed to | <2". "Oy whether some item of histori-| |] T. S DENISON & CO, 635-Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 

; read: “A candidate not holding a|° 7’, i.) Sa ot eaeate eR A 
I'VE SCHOO F toa choy’ ° cal, political, or other interest relating 
special, one § acher’s certificate and who does not to them is sought oe 
rch, April at stand in the upper two-thirds of the : 
ve SCS graduating class on a basis of an aver- = 
age of all grades for the previous| Mr, Anson K. Cross, who in another N EW. 

nblems are and one-half years’ work, or|¢olumn announces a Summer Art a a 
Silver Ring FOUY years if graduated, must satisfy | School at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, has 
50 doz. the standards ‘of such intelligence tests | qa background of thirty years as in- 
ff} on = of such achievement tests as shall | structor in drawing and painting. A SPRING SE AT WORK M 
KINS, ® prescribed by the State Depart- | large portion of this time he has been 
Braintree. Man | Ment. They also say, “The high | connected with the faculty of the 
———] shool course which candidates for | Massachusetts State Art School and 





Normal schools have completed should 
be as difficult as the college prepara- 
tory course and have definite cultural 


also with the School of Drawing and 
Painting, Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton. For the past seven years he has 


EASTER ARTCRAFT, an Easter package arranged by Joyce Pratt, 
contains patterns for Easter baskets and boxes, plans for room decora- 
tions, poster suggestions, designs for coloring and other material. This 
is a fascinating package furnishing clever ideas for the Easter season. 


on Values,” been connected only with the latter ‘ : 

HESTERNY SS school, developing his methods as ~ Price 50/, postpaid. 

———-{ Geographical Information | {7ctor of its | rll lg - LITTLE LETTY LEARNS HER LETTERS, prepared by Edna Oak- 

TO SAVE conduct his own school at Boothbay ford Clark. Clever Seat Work device for — pean g ooo Ar- 
is device furnishes a 
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n, Lynn, Mass. 
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When speaking of a dictionary we 
do not always include in our thinking 
all of the special features which make 
4 complete book of it. We have es- 
pecially in mind now the Pronouncing 

azetteer or geographical dictionary of 

€ world which is one of the import- 
ant sections in Webster’s New Inter- 





Harbor. Classes are held from July 
until November, but correspondence 
instruction continues throughout the 
year. His method is understood to be 
particularly well adapted to this latter 
class of students and it is even said 
that it enables a serious student to 
gain faster by correspondence than by 








ranged by a supervisor of wide experience. 


quantity of work including the arranging in order of small letter and 


The children will have a delightful 


capitals, also matching words. i 
Price 50¢ 


time trying to make Letty learn her letters in proper order. 
a package, postpaid. 


SUGGESTED SEAT WORK for PRIMARY GRADES, new outline 
plan book for seat work in the lower grades by Eva K. Happes and Cora 


National Dicti Perh i so : - 

r $4.60 per doe ae ee one : ; Phillips. This book outlines the seat work, month by month, for the 

as t we a ro ong regen: gy ——— pg ll gages school year. It will prove helpful to every busy primary teacher and be 
ss.'| Changes my additions = = this and | his students give proof of this state- especially valuable to the rural teacher whose time for planning seat 

rogre f Ase ’ t. Certainly his experience and work is limited. Price of book 30¢, postpaid. 

ed closing dt Tequent revisions would be necessary | ™ent. e y 2xp , 

onal; dite to keep it at all up to date. This would | evident success as an instructor give 

i : articularly true of recent years, as _ =" and methods creditable CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK SERVICE 

Obably in no single decade of the | Standing. e " - 

M WAU! World’s history have so many changes ; a Princeton, Illinois. 

1c Mes €n made in the names of places as in “ ‘Killing time’ means killing oppor- 

lalden, € period from 1914 to 1924. The ! tunities.” 
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Your Opportunity! 


: ‘de 
Look beyond extravagant promises of wid 
travel and easy money. Be sure the position you 
accept is suited to your experience, your temper- 


ament, your ideals. 


ip i ion. 
Character Counselorship is 4 new profess 










ee It is allied with your present profession—for it i 
18. is education in its highest sense. It is education \ 
for Christian Character. 
It is different. It provides amply, that much 
= needed relaxation and change of scene. 
7. You will be satisfied with the income. Earn- 
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Churchill-Grindell Song Books 


Daisy Bud 


LR 


CHURCHILL GRINDELL Songs for your 
Light accent 


605 3 ts SS pte «SPRING PROGRAM 


ba - by And the south wiod loves to 
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PRICES 
BOOK No. 1 - . . . 35 cents per copy. 
BOOKS Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, - 45 cents each per copy. 
Published and for sale by 
Churchill - Grindell Company, Platteville, Wisconsin. 
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Educational Notes 


As part of a state program for in- 
struction of immigrant mothers in 
home classes, more than one hundred 
cities and boroughs in Pennsylvania 
have either appointed full-time home- 
class teachers or have planned to make 
provision for this work during the 
present year. 


Responsibility for the education of 
physically or mentally handicapped 
children of Pennsylvania has_ been 
placed by legislative enactment upon 
the local school districts. Aid is given 
by the state either in helping to pay 
the salary of a special teacher, or by 
payment of three-fourths of the cost 
when institutional care is needed. 


Forty-four superintendents reported 
the use of the Dalton plan or some 
modification of it, and 42 reported the 
use of the Winnetka technique or an 
adaptation of it, in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Bureau of 
Education, to 280 school superinten- 
—— of cities of 10,000 or more popu- 
ation. 


Adult aliens to the number of 31,- 
000 were enrolled during the year 1926 
in Americanization classes in state- 
supported extension courses in Massa- 
chusetts. Of all students enrolled dur- 
ing the year in extension courses pro- 
jected by the state department of edu- 
cation, approximately 60 per cent car- 
ried their courses through to comple- 
tion. 


Contributions of books to the num- 
ber of more than 400,000 have been 
made by libraries and agencies in 
Europe and America to the new li- 
brary of Tokyo Imperial University, 
Japan, to replace the books destroyed 
by fire during the earthquake in 1923. 
The new library building, for the con- 
struction of which John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., contributed 4,000,000 yen, approx- 
imately $2,000,000, will house 500,000 
volumes, and is expected to be ready 
for occupancy next year. 


The acquisition of an old hotel at 
Republic, Wash., for dormitory pur- 
poses has made it possible for pupils 


tled country to attend the only accred- 
ited high school in the county. A com- 
petent matron is in charge. Pupils 
come from as far away as fifty miles, 
bringing such furniture, fuel, and food 
supplies as can be spared from their 
homes. The small cash outlay neces- 
sary is apportioned among the pupils 
at the end of each month. 


A school in Argentina and one in 
Brazil have recently been named for 
the United States as an expression of 
friendship toward this country. Im- 
pressive ceremonies attended the nam- 
ing of the “United States School” in 
Rio de Janeiro. Addresses were made 
by the American ambassador and by 
prominent educational officials of Bra- 
zil. American and Brazilian songs and 
exercises were given by the children, 
and portraits of Washington, Lincoln, 
and Horace Mann were unveiled. Chil- 
dren in the school named for the United 
States in Buenos Aires observed our 
American Fourth of July. 


Columbia University has offered its 
facilities to the motion picture indus- 
try with a view to the establishment of 
a new set of courses pertinent to mo- 
tion picture making. The offer was 
made by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
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“‘Oodles of fun at the top 
of a Giant Slide”’ 





Slides as low as 
Three unit combinations, com- 


Combination See-Saw and 


Merry-Go-Round, only 
Write for illustrated catalog showing 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
2100 South Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa, U.S.A, 
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“Wax Crayon 
that all teachers 
are talking about now 






from remote sections of a sparsely set- |. Emphasize ' 
the last syllable 
when asking for it. 


THE AMERICAN (/?) € 
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92 Years of Faithful Service 
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Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 


Send 5cfor our 256-page catalog at once 





SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., 











PLAYS 


Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
recommended for young people in the Grades and 
Junior High School for classroom or public perform- 
ance. OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, Ill. 
























Class Rings and Pins 


Send for Catalogue 
vox Award Pins Like This For 
PUNCTUALITY Spelling, Attendance, 
pws | Deportment, 
Punctuality, | Schotarship. 


<5 / 





Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 


Plain Catch 30c, Safety Catch 40c, 
Lots of 12 or more 10% less. 


C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
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OSTUMES 
‘SCHOOL PLAYS 













We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,forall school 






hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
epecialty. 89 years’ ex- 






















Fritz Schoultz &Co. 

















713 Capitol Bldg., 159 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Well Jane, It All Depends 
On You.” 
By Olive E. Hill 


T was Friday afternoon. Winding 
Fork School was just closing for 
the summer vacation. It had been a 
long, hard year. Much of the time the 
weather had been very disagreeable,— 
in fact winter seemed to have crowded 
spring completely off the calendar. 
For weeks many of the pupils had 
been counting the days until this Fri- 
day afternoon would arrive. It was 
here at last. Nearly four months’ va- 
cation! The very thought of it filled 
their hearts with joy. Automobile 
rides, fishing trips, the old swimming 
hole and a hundred other places of al- 
jurement flitted through their minds in 
rapid succession. Miss Jane Gray had 
been their teacher at Winding Fork 
for two years. In their estimation she 
was Perfection personified. Her win- 
some smile, her youthful appearance 
and the interest she displayed in their 
petty problems made her the most pop- 
ular teacher they had had in years. 
She, too, was glad vacation had 
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come. She needed a change from the 
monotonous routine of teaching every 
day. Just how she would spend her va- 
cation hadn’t been decided. Her big 
problem was money. It would be four 
months until the next pay check. All 
summer long expenses would go along 
just the same. she were to get 
ahead in her profession she must keep 
up appearances, buy new clothes, new 
books and do a lot of things which re- 
quires money. 

A few days before, the School Board 
had met and re-elected her for another 
year at a slight increase in salary, but 
that didn’t solve the problem for the 
next few months. 

All of a sudden her meditations were 
interrupted by a flashy little roadster 
— came speeding up before the 

oor. 

“Come on,” cried a voice, “lock up 
your troubles and go with me. I will 
take you home.” 

Much to her surprise the driver was 
her old friend and schoolmate, Mary 
Burns, who had taught the year before 
in the next village. 








“Where did you get that car?” was 
her first question. “My, it is lovely! 
Do you really mean to say it is your 
very own? How did you get it?” 

“Yes, it is all mine. You know I 
have not been teaching this year. 
Last summer when school closed I 
found myself almost bankrupt. I sim- 
ply had to earn some extra money. 
One day while wondering what I was 
going to do to make ends meet, the 
doorbell rang. You can imagine my 
surprise when Geneva Robinson walked 
in and announced that she was selling 
Bibles. At first I jaughed at her and 
said, ‘Selling Bibles! Why, everybody 
has a Bible.’ ” 

“Yes, that’s true,’ she replied, ‘but 
there are nearly five million Bibles 
sold in the United States alone every 
year. The HOLY BIBLE has two thou- 
sand years of Good Will back of it and as 
a book it will always be the World’s Best 
Seller. I have cleared nearly $80 so far 
this week and expect to earn at least $800 
above all expenses this summer,’ 

“To make a long story short I decided 
to travel with her and sell Bibles. During 
the last year I have had the best time of 
my life. I have traveled in six states, lived 
In the best hotels, bought a lot of new 
clothes, paid for this car and have a little 
Money in the bank. I am going to do for 
you what Geneva has done for me,—teach 
you how to sell Bibles.” 


“Do you think I can do it? 


| Well, Jane, it all depends on you. If you 
Will make up your mind that you are going 
Succeed, will make the required prepa- 
tation and then work, you can earn from 
) to $100 a week very easily. 
Buxton-Westerman Company guaran- 
tees every teacher they employ, at least 
150 a month to start. If you make more, 
You get it. Many of their Representatives 
y rn over $100 a week. 
rite to Mr. G. E. Buxton, 21 West 
m Street, Chicago, and tell him you 
Want to sell the NEW INDEXED BIBLE. 
ond used to teach school himself and he 
hows how to help teachers succeed. 
h Don’t delay, but write to-night. I will 
#*elp you earn enough money to buy a car 
ke this.” Adv, 
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for twenty-five years president of Co- 
lumbia, before a large group of distin- 
guished men and women assembled for 
the occasion by Will H. Hays, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America. Both Dr. 
Butler and Mr. Hays appointed com- 
mittees from their respective fields to 
consider the matter further and to re- 
port their findings at a later date. Dr. 
Butler’s offer of service to the motion 
picture was made as a result of a pre- 
liminary survey made by a committee 
of university professors who found that 
courses in architecture, in chemistry, 
in journalism, and kindred subjects 
would react to the industry’s good and 
would also be in line with Columbia’s 
ideal of scholarship and service. 


The New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is looking for a Code of Ethics 
for the teachers of the state. Last 
summer it offered a prize of $50 for an 
acceptable one, with $25 each for the 
three next in excellence. Only members 
of the association can compete. Manu- 
scripts must be submitted by September 
15, 1927, an extension of one year from 
the original proposition. 


During the last two years, pupils in 
the history classes in the high school at 
Taylor, Tex., have prepared a history 
of their county, located places of his- 
toric interest, and have marked such 
places permanently. In carrying out 
the project specific assignments were 
given students and worth-while work 
was done. A calendar of historic hap- 
penings was worked out, a map was 
made showing places mentioned, local 
legends were written up, and many in- 
teresting incidents of the past were un- 
earthed and put into permanent form. 


The memory of John Henry Pesta- 
lozzi, the great Swiss schoolmaster and 
educational reformer, is to be honored 
this year, the centenary of his birth, by 
special exercises, educational exhibits 
and conferences in Zurich, Switzerland, 
the city of his birth. On August Ist, 
2d and 3d an International Educational 
Congress has been planned to which 
the teachers of America and Europe 
are especially invited. A national ad- 
visory committee has been appointed 
consisting of Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia University; 
Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; Dr. Frank P. 
Graves, New York State Commissioner 
of Education; and Dr. Lillian Stroebe, 
professor at Vassar College. 


Frank Sheldon Fosdick, who retired 
last year after fifty-four years as 
teacher in the schools of Buffalo, N. 
Y., thirty of which had been as prin- 
cipal of the Masten Park High School, 
died February 27, at the home of ason 
in Montclair, N. J. His retirement was 
marked by a “golden jubilee” celebra- 
tion which was made a notable civic 
event in Buffalo. In October last he re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from the 
University of the State of New York. 
Dr. Fosdick was seventy-five years old 
and was born in the city of Buffalo 
where his father was at one time city 
superintendent of schools. He was the 
father of Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
cone of the best known pulpit orators of 
the day, and also of Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, a prominent lawyer and nation- 
ally known through his political and 
social science activities. 

A wild-flower contest, to continue 
10 years in the schools of the state, 
has been projected by the University 
of Texas for the purpose of familiar- 
izing teachers and pupils with wild 
flowers of their own locality. Annual 
exhibits will be prepared by the schools 
to consist of 30 specimens, 10 each 
gathered in the fall, winter, and spring, 
pressed and mounted according to di- 
rections announced by the professor 
of botany in the university. The 
scheme contemplates preparation of 
exhibits in triplicate and retention of 
one set by participating schools. The 
best exhibit in each county will be sent 
to the university. At the expiration of 
the 10-year period the university will 
have a collection of wild flowers from 
different parts of the state, and each 
school participating will possess an ex- 
hibit of 300 authentically identified 
wild flowers of its locality. The proc- 
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“You can secure that coveted Diploma or Degree right in 
your own home as many others have done by taking our 
accredited Extension Courses.” 








READ THESE CONVINCING LETTERS 
Thousands More Like Them in Our Files 

















course is a gold mine and just what I want. 
My improvement is often commented upen by 
others.”’ 

Ww. 


“For the past 28 years I have written 
marches and other compositions, They have 
been played by the best professional musicians 
and I have had the pleasure of hearing them 
over the radio, but with that uncertain feel- 
ing: ‘I wonder what a first class arranger 
thinks of the arrangement?’ Now I can ar- 
range a melody that will stand criticism. Your 
Ilarmony and Composition Course has given 
me that thorough training I needed. I ree- 
ommend yours as an outstanding School of 
Music,”” 

CHARLES FREMLING, Band and 
Orchestra Conductor, Bubl, Minn, 


C. HARRY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“T know that I play at least 50 per cent 
better than I ever did before. I have organ 
ized a band and we are doing very well.” 

FRED 8S. MAYO, 
Southwest Harbor, Maine. 


MRS. MARY A. STURM, of 
writes: 

“Thanks for prompt delivery of Diploma, 
of which I am very proud. I just received a 
letter from the State Board of Education to 
the effect that I am eligible to a State Certit- 


Montana, 


“Let me say that during the time I was 


taking your Course in Harmony I took three icate without examination Thanks to your 
examinations offered here by the Minnesota course.” ‘ . 
Music Teachers’ Association in Piano, History 

of Music and Harmony. I passed all three. MRS. LULU KE. DIEBEL, of Oregon, 
This means that pupils of mine can pass and writes: 

get high school credit for work done with me. “I have successfully passed the State 
This is but one of the results of taking your Board Examination and am now an accred- 
course in Harmony.” ited teacher in the State of Oregon, I owe 


MRS. ALPHA TI, LIENHARD, 
1937 Aldrich Ave., 8., Minneapolis, Minn. 


this to your Normal Piano Course, for I tried 
to pass the examination before, but was not 
proficient in the answers and failed. Then I 
saw your ad in ‘The Etude’ and determined 
to try this course It has been successful and 
1 am very grateful.” 


MR. SAMUEL GRIFFITHS, of Massachu- 
setts, states: 

“This will acknowledge my Harmony Di 
ploma, At the commencement of my studies 
with you I was a Violin teacher with plenty 
of time on my hands. My class has grown to 
three times that size, I command an in- 
creased fee and have a waiting list.” 


‘The comprehensiveness of the lessons sur- 
prised me. I congratulate you on the won- 
derful work you are doing.” 

J. F. STACH, 
4552 Larchmont Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


“The Course las broadened my views of 
music. I have gained an understanding of 
Musical Analysis, Harmonization and the 
Writing of Accompaniments that is extremely 
valuable to me. The mysteries of Orchestra- 
tion have been cleared up, and my ability to 


read at sight has been wonderfully increased.” MR. R. C. BOLLING, of Virginia, after 
CAROLINE Il. ALBERTSON, completing four courses, writes: 
Halstead, Kansas, “The instruction in your Extension 


Courses is the best possible for one to obtain. 
The person who knows and can use his knowl- 
edge to enable him to do as well and just a 
little better, usually gets ahead—regardless 
of the method by which he received his in- 
formation—whether in college or with a 
book by an open fire-place, or during his 
spare moments under the written direction ot 


“T consider your Conservatory a boon to 
ambitious musicians, Your University Ex- 
tension Method is a most practical one, both 
technique and harmony being presented jin a 
most simple and attractive way. The knowl- 
edge that I have gained from your course has 
greatly aided me in my work.” 


A. KNOWER, Atchison, Kansas, a teacher a thousand miles away. This is my 

third year in charge of the Musie Depart 

“IT was recommended to your School by ment in the Normal School. I have nothing 

Mr. Albert Knecht, Saxophone player in but praise for your courses, which have been 
Sousa’s World's Tour Band, I find that your of inestimable value to me in my work, 











LET THIS GREAT CONSERVATORY OPEN THE WAY FOR YOU 


This great Musical Organization, now in its 25th successful year, has opened the way 
to larger earnings and real recognition to many thousands of ambitious men and 
women all over the world. 

Thousands have testified that the training received from this great school has been 
in no sense an expense, but a real investment, that has paid big and ever-increasing 
dividends in real money, year after year. 

Whether you are a business player, a teacher, a student, or are considering music as @ 
career, you can, in your spare time, with no interference with your regular duties, 
and at a fraction of the ordinary cost, equip yourself with the APPROVED ACCRED- 
ITED and GUARANTEED musical training of the University Extension Conservatory, 
and thus insure a greater future, a greater standing and a greater income, in the 
great Musical Field, 


Check the coupon and get it in the first mail. Write a letter 


about your problems—perhaps we can help you solve them. 






UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
eae 358) fens Ave. & 41st Street, Chicago, III. 








tai ooomemem=ss Send this Coupon today = == == mm me mes me me 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY Department 381 


Langley Avenue and 4Ist Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
Please send me your catalogue which explains fully the University Extension Method, 
Sample Lessons and Full Details of the Course I have marked below, 


[] Voice (CJ Guitar 
{! Tenor Banjo 

{| History of Music 

[} Ear Training and Sight Singing 
(.} Public School Music 


0 Banjo 


[] Harmony [] Advanced Composition 
[] Saxophone 


(| Piano Course for Students 

[] Piano. Normal Course for Teachers 
{} Violin (J Cornet 

{} Cornet, Professional {J Organ 


A few words regarding your Musical Training and experience, if any, and also your 
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plans, will be helpful 
Name Age 
Street Number 

... State 
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APSCO 
Automatic 
Pencil 
Sharpeners 





Not only the finest 


The modelin our line, but 
the best at any price. cago,” “Giant ee unior “ 
“DANDY” Strong, durable, quick- ” & e x ‘ J P 
acting — sharpens vari- “ ” 
Model ous sizes ofpencils and Dexter, Dandy, and 


crayons — easily ad- 
justs for fine, medium, 
and blunt 
Automatic feed. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
58 East Washington St. 


More Efficiency 
in the 
Classroom 


The almost universal adop- 
tion of Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners in American 
schools after thorough test- 
ing over a period of years 
is ample proof of their high 
standing. It is the natural 


result of the increased effi- 


Dat mh 
rare 
y 


Sharpener 


ciency, reduced waste and 
saving in time which they 
invariably effect. Any sta- 
tioner or supply house will 
demonstrate the complete 


line, including the “Chi- 


“Wizard” models. 


points. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Closing Day Exercises—For All Grades and Rural Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Every teacher will find_this book an invaluable aid in 
yreparing a program for the last day of school. The contents are arranged as fol- 
pam Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a primary school of three grades, Part 
II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exercise for the first five grades. Part III 
—Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a school of the first five grades, Part IV—Joy 
in Country Living; Exercise for a school of eight grades. Part V—A Eulogy of 
Our Country's Flag; Exercise for grades five to eight. Part VI—Specimen Parts 
for Graduation. Part VII—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in all 
grades. Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day. The exercises given in the first five 
parts consist of various features which, if desired, may be used interchangeably. 
The specimen parts are real products of graduates, here are more than forty 
suggestive programs, Nearly 200 selections in all. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides abundant material for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Mother’s Day, Peace Day and other special days. The material 
consists of quotations, recitations, verses for familiar tunes, music, drills, dances, 
Also directions for setting up a Maypole with diagrams 


dialogues, and plays, 
40 cents, postpaid. 


for winding the pole and for dances around it. 


Picces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to a collection of pieces to 
speak consisting of the cleverest, most childlike verses imaginable. The second 
part contains 18 dialogues and plays for the little people, besides the pageant of 
“The Pied Piper’ which is suited to any general program, Some of the plays 
“act” fifteen minutes and in them the children represent flowers, dolls, school- 
room objects, Mother Goose and fairy tale characters, etc. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a part for every child, the timid, the awkward, 
the Yively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. Most of the selections are in- 
tensely humorous; some are serious, but with happily chosen themes that are sure 
27 selections in all, ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty 
40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


By Grace B, Faxon. While largely devoted to Memorial Day (May 30) and 
Flag Day (June 14), much of the contents may be used in any patriotic pro- 
gram, It contains 101 recitations for young pupils and advanced grades, 39 dia- 
logues and plays, and an abundance of drills, quotations, verses for familiar 
tunes, etc. There is an abundance of selections for little folk and entire pro- 
grams for higher grades. The plays include a dramatization of “The Man With- 
out a Country.”” 40 cents, postpaid. 


to please. 
minute plays. 


Japanese Entertainments 
By Florence R. Signor. This book provides a wealth of excellent material 


suitable for all grades and for programs of any desired length. _ Recitations, 
plays and exercises, songs with music, a drill and a dance are included, | Full 
directions for the costumes and scenery of the plays are given, also detailed sug- 
gestions for arranging Japanese decorations, 40 cents, postpaid. 
e e 
Popular Springtime Plays 


Flowers at Under-the-Ground, A floral operetta for children of the inter- 
mediate grades. Nine speaking parts and as many others as desired for choruses. 
25 cents, postpaid. 

A Pageant of Spring. Includes from 90 to 150 children of all grades, Plays 
thirty minutes. 165 cents, postpaid. 

Awakening of Spring. For primary and intermediate grades, Four speaking 
parts aud as many otier characters as desired. 18 cents, postpaid. 

Welcome, Bright Springtime. A May Day play for fifteen or more girls of 
intermediate grades. Includes several songs and dances. 26 cents, postpaid. 


fully describes our entire 
san hool. 
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Dansville, N. Y. 
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ess of collection is puprosely made 
gradual in order that pupils may learn 
the specimens thoroughly, and that the 
numbers received at the university at 
any one time may not be too great. 


J. Wilmer Kennedy retired in Janu- 
ary from the position of assistant su- 
perintendent for high schools’ in 
Newark, N. J., after forty-three years 
of teaching service in that city. Five 
hundred teachers and friends assem- 
bled at a testimonial dinner to express 
their appreciation of his services and 
to celebrate also his seventieth birth- 
day. 

The Better Schools League has is- 
sued a valuable booklet on ‘School 
Costs and the Equipment Budget.” 
Data obtained from three hundred and 
fifty cities which have erected build- 
ings within the past five-year period 
form the basis of the information con- 
tained in it. It will be distributed to 
city superintendents, town principals 
and to departments of education in 
colleges. 


Figures compiled by the Census 
Bureau show that American cities 
spent 37.5 per cent of their entire in- 
comes in 1925 for maintenance and 
operation of their public schools. This 
was a total of $570,827,138 or $14.03 
each for every man, woman and child 
in the 247 cities of over 30,000 inhab- 
itants. These figures do not include 
payments on account of school build- 
ings, amounting to $39,000,000 addi- 
a bringing the per capita cost 
to $15. 


Courses for teachers are featured 
for the Summer Session at the Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology in Pitts- 
burgh. By broadening the variety of 
work offered to teachers and super- 
visors of public school music, art, and 
manual and industrial arts, and by de- 
veloping the range of technical work 
in other branches of the institution, 
the effort has been to make the ser- 
vice of interest to nearly every teach- 
er who feels a need for more technical 
training. The course for teachers will 
be given for six weeks from June 27 
to August 5. 


4-H Club Work 


More than 565,000 farm boys and 
girls are enrolled in 4-H club work in 
the United States. They belong to 
about 41,000 separate clubs. There 
are about 11,000,000 young people on 


farms, all of whom could profit from 
learning better farm and home prac- 
tices through club work. “The work 


should be so expanded,” says Dr. C. B. 
Smith, chief of the Office of Co-opera- 
tive Extension Work, “that all rural 
boys and girls who want to can take 
part in it and receive its benefits.” The 
organization, purposes and scope of 
4-H club work are explained by Dr. 
Smith, who goes on to say that the 
outstanding characteristic of the work 
is that each member conducts a sub- 
stantial piece of work, designed to 
show some better practice on the farm 
or in the home or community; keeps a 
record of results; explains the work to 
others; and makes a final report on the 
work. The individual boy or girl is 
reached through the national agricul- 
tural extension system. The work is 
carried on with boys and girls 10 to 
20 years of age, usually through groups 
of 10 to 20 members. These members 
not only come into contact with their 
local leaders, who know how to do 
things, but with the work of one an- 
other. 

In short: “4-H club boys and girls 
are doers. They are taught high ideals 
and standards. They meet together, 
work together, play together, cooper- 
ate, achieve. They play the game 
fairly. They demonstrate, work, earn 
money, and acquire property. They 
learn and teach the better way on the 
farm, in the home, and in the com- 
munity. They build up their bodies 
and their health through right living. 
They train their hands to be useful, 
their minds to think clearly, and their 
hearts to be kind.” 


Without courage there cannot be 
truth, and without truth there can be 
no other virtue.—Sir Walter Scott. 
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HELPS for 
TEACHERS 


May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 
If Ordered in Combination with 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 








THE PATHFINDER. An illustrated ‘weekly 
news review published at the Nation’s capi. 
tal. Generally recognized as the best current 
events paper for teachers and pupils. Sub. 
scription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers, 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, | 
year, $2.75. 


INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY PORTFOLIO08 
—Groups One and Two. Each group consists 
of eight large full color reproductions of fa. 
mous paintings with complete material for 
class study, including stories of the pictures 
and artists, questions to ask, miniature pic. 
tures in black and white for the pupils’ use, 
etc., all enclosed in a handsome portfolio, 
For more detailed description see page 26 of 
March number. Price each group $1.50, 
Either group with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. Either group with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS—Three Volumes 
—Autumn, Winter, Spring. New, complete, 
modern. Each volume presents a great va. 
riety of seasonable teaching plans and ma. 
terial classified under the following headings: 
Biography, Games, Geography, History, Hy- 
giene, Literature and Language, Nature 
Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 672 
pages in the three volumes. Many illustra. 
tions. Full cloth binding. Price per set $3.60, 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$4.90. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 


PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACH. 
ING. new book with which you can test 
your teaching ability and determine just how 
your qualifications and classroom results com- 
pare with modern teaching standards. 208 
pages, Cloth. Price $1.25. With Normal In. 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


FOUR HUNDRED GAMES. For School, Home 
and Playground. Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hundred games. Pro 
vides amply for every age, purpose, and occa- 
sion. 320 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP. A book of Prize-Win- 
ning Plans for Successful Teaching. Covers 
practically every phase of a teacher's work. 
One of the most helpful books of its kind ever 
published. 3820 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK. The _ most 
thorough and complete Question Book pul 
lished. Invaluable for class exercises, drills, 
reviews, tests, preparing for examinations, 
etc. 446 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS—The most 
complete entertainment book ever offer 
Supplies abundant material for every occa 
sion. 364 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


HOW I DID IT. Contains more than 700 help» 
ful ideas, plans, and devices for teachers em- 
bracing every branch of school work. 820 
pages. Cloth. Price $1.00. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—Books I and 
II. Each book contains over 200 of the poems 
most often requested by teachers for publica 
tion in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
214 pages each book. Cloth. Price each book 
$1.00. Either book with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. Either book 
with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80, 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Books | 
and II. Each book contains 30 large patterns 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 20 of the patterns 
in each book are of Mother Goose characters 
Heavy paper covers. Price cach book 8 
cents. Either book with Normal Instructor 
Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. Either 
with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS. Contains 
20 large patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 
each illustrating a well-known story. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 80 cents. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS. Contains 10 
large patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, each 
illustrating a health rule. Heavy paper cov 
ers. Price 80 cents. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65, With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Books I and 
I. Each book contains 30 large patterns. 
Book I has animals, birds, boys and girls of 
other countries, etc. Book II has animals a? 
Mother Goose characters. Heavy paper covers. 
Price each book 60 cents. Either book with 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yeal 
$2.50. Either book with The Pathfinder, 1 yes! 


1.50. 
Send for our complete catalogue 
which fully describes the above and 
many other valuable schoolroom helps. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N.Y., Des Moines, lowa, Nashville, Tes 
San Francisco, Calif. (Order from Nearest Office) 
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Men and Women! Write metoday Y) 
and by this time next week I can place 

you ina position tomake$2.00to$5.00an hour 
in your spare time, up to $15.00 a day full time. 
Thousands of our representatives are making 
that and more with our NewPlans. Simply introduce 
and take orders for famous World’s Star Hosiery, 











Start you right out in a profitable business 
of your own without investment. I'll fur- 
nish you complete sellingegul ment with- 
out cost. NoC.O.D. No depeeh. It’s 
achance to make thousands of dollars. 
Permanent customersand repeat orders 
make big income. Your profits begin 
She at + ead Exclusive territory. No ex- 
rience nec- H 

perience nec’ Write Quick 
fons Welle today sed Pid a 
le and I’ll send fu’ je 

lars and tell you to start FREE. ss 

O.L. Galbraith, President 

WORLD’S STAR KNITTING CO. 
1934 Lake St, Bay City, Mich. 


Have F 
Tid Making Money 
) SB 





Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 

make a lot of money right at home 

and, what’s more, have real fun do- 
ing it. Weshow you how, we furnish 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 


+ to learn about our plan, 
Costs Nothing all details are given 


you free. Write today for beautifully illustrated idea book 
telling all about our methods which have made so many 
women independent. Learn how easy it is to make from 
ten to fifty dollars per week in the most delightful home 
work you can imagine. 

Don’t miss this opportunity! Write Now. it’s FREE. 















Women Simply Cant Resist 
This Fast-Selling line 4 


Just show women this exquisite display 
of dress goods, silks, wash fabrics and 
you can’t keep them from buying. \. 
Men and women agents needed to de- : 
vote fullorspare time, Good commis- Y, 

sions. Average $40 to $85 a week. 1000 EEA EN 
samples furnished. Write quickly. 


HE NATIONAL IMPORTING CO. > = 
Dept. R-31, 569-573 Broadway, N. ¥. C, OGBeautiful Samples 


TEACHER Act as field representative. Inter- 
est parents in speech correction for 
children afflicted with stammering, 

WANTED stuttering and similar defects. 
Perform humanitarian service by 

referring them to America’s oldest and foremost school. 


Scientific reeducational methods employed. Endorsed by 
medical authorities, ministers and educators. Thousandsof 








successful graduates. Quick, lete and per tre- 
sults, Pleasant, worth-while and profitable work for 
teachers who act as our agents. Write for details of 
teachers’ cooperative plan, 


THE LEWIS INSTITUTE, 176 Stimson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BigProfils in Home Cooking! 









Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
shows just how to make home 
cooking, cake-making, candy- 
making give big profits. How to 
eater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, 

MotorInns,Cafeterias,etc.—over 51 Ways toMake 
Money! Write today for illus. booklet. ‘‘Cooking for Profit.’’ Its 
41 £. 58th St., Chicago 







FREE, — American School of Home Economics, 8 





Teachers! Students! 


Do you want to make some extra money without any in- 
vestment? Wehave a plan to help you which requires 
only a small part of your spare time. If your Class wants 
to raise some money quick, we can show you a way that is 
verysimple. Don’t pass up this opportunity. Write for 
full particulars today. 

FORD’S AGENCIES, St. Joseph, Mich. 








Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos, Menor 


women, No selling or canvassing, RC Et mar. 
ant and furnis! ORK? By 
Limited offer. Write today.. ARTCRAFT STUDIOS. 
Dept. C-1, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chi 


(ee 











WHY NOT pend Spring, Summer and 7 


Fall gathering butterflies 
huects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec 
jon. Some worth $1 to $7 each ; simple out 










PLEASANT WORK-GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, etc., make good 
money. Easy, pleasant work. Fullor spare time. 
Beautiful samples. instructions furnished. Write 
today. FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
953 Fitzcharles Bidg. TRENTON, N. J. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


To Think or Not to Think 


It is well sometimes to direct atten- 
tion anew to old truths; also to take 
stock of one’s work in order to deter- 
mine its worth. Truth is always truth, 
but “success” is not success. Success 
may be merely an appearance—a rela- 
tive condition. 

In general the thoughtful person can- 
not escape the conviction that the, 
school child from the first primary to | 
the close of the high school course a 


obliged to spend too much time in re- 
citing and not enough in thinking. Per- | 
haps this dearth of thought observed 
on every hand may be due to the multi- 
plicity of subjects the teacher is re- | 
quested to teach within a specified time. | 
Speed makes it impossible for a teacher 
to lead her pupils through thinking 
periods, and she must be content there- 
fore with recitation periods. 

Anyone with a fairly good memory 
can recite creditably. Reciting im- 
proves the memory. But glibness in 
reproduction is apt to pass for think- 
ing. Furthermore, since it makes a 
good showing the teacher’s work is 
generally satisfactory to her, the child 
is pleased with himself, because he can- 
not measure values, and the public is 
likewise pleased. Reciting is not think- 
ing. Thought, the soul of life, is not 
developed by momentary glimpses of 
facts or principles. It is not done ina 
hurry, by the hasty completion of short | 
courses, by cramming reviews. 

What we need in order to make the | 
child’s school Jife richer in thought is 
better teaching, fewer, not more, sub- 
jects for a given time, and more, not | 
less, time on each one. Better to think | 
one lesson through to completion. 
though not necessarily for the value of 
the lesson facts, but for the ability to 
be acquired—the ability which enables 
the student in school, soon the man in 
the world, to help himself; better to 
see causes and to come to conclusions 
in one lesson than to recite a dozen 
lessons. Some subjects are conceded 
to be more largely “fact” subjects and 
less adapted for development of 
thought power, yet even these may be 
made to yield much profit in this di- 
rection. 

In our praiseworthy effort to make 
the work of the public school more effi- 
cient, let us not lose sight of the need 
of making public and also higher edu- 
cation more a matter of thinking. This, 
to be sure, will require more time to 
complete a prescribed course, or allow 
fewer subjects. It will mean more 
work for the learner, but it will be less 
of a drudgery because with more 
thought there will be more interest; 
interest means growth, the result of 
which is efficiency. To provide think- 
ing lessons for the pupil involves more 
work for the teacher. It means more 
directive, more constructive work on 
her part which is compensated for in 
greater strength as a teacher, and in 
less “preparation,” so called, less use 
of helps, aids, and devices, less energy 
in bolstering up enthusiasm. There is 
the satisfaction, too, that results stand 
for achievements that are worth while. 

Neither the mass of material nor the 
time spent in putting it together is a 
measure of the strength of a founda- 
tion. The way it is put together is 
such a measure. 

Teachers should be required to con- 
duct thinking periods for their classes, 
and encouraged to do so. Students 
should be trained to appreciate think- 
ing periods, and to know that thought 
is the soul of life. This problem is for 
the teacher.—John Meissner. | 


DISCIPLINE { Self-government by the 
e GILL Method 

will solve your problems. Used by the United States Gov- 
ernment in thousands of school rooms. Installedin 1,320 elementary 
school roomsin Washington, D.C.,in 1926. Publicly declared by 
Dr. Frank Crane to be The BicGest IDEA in the WorLD! Available 
in HOME STUDY COURSE for teachers. Write today for free ex- 
planatory li Gin 7100 Cherokee Ave., 





























Travel Now or This Summer 


An old established firm has a position open to a woman teacher who is available 
immediately; also one for Summer vacation. Work along line of education and 
travel. Salary from start. Affords income of at least $200 monthly. Must be over 
32. No previous experience required. Write for particulars. 


J. S. PERRY, Dept. A-4, 913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 




















Earn Money This Summer to Buy the Things You Want! 
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TEACHERS: Make Money and 
Add to Your Savings this Vacation 


HERE is no need to “live up” an entire school 

year’s savings during your summer vacation. 
Instead of spending on idle vacation months or ex- 
pensive resorts and schools the money you have 
sacrificed many desirable things to save, you can 
keep it intact. You can earn good money this 
summer doing interesting educational work under 
the Weedon Vacation Plan. 


Several teachers of ability and good personality are 
needed by ournational organization for pleasant work 
with congenial co-workers this summer vacation. 


In each opening there is the opportunity to 
qualify for a permanent position in which a teacher 
can carn from $2500 to $5000 a year and have the 
chance to travel. Of course, those who qualify will 
be moved ahead to more responsible work 1n the 
Weedon organization. 

A definite income is provided at the start and your 
railroad fare paid. As a thorough training is given, 
previous business experience is not as essential as 
ambition and energy. 

This at combines the unusual opportunity 
to add to both teaching-income and savings and 
the chance to get into a permanent business where 
any teacher can capitalize all her previous training 
and experience, and be broadened by the experience 
and the travel as well. It is an hae pia 
to substitute a summer of profit for one of expense. 


In writing, please give your age, experience, number of 
years you have taught and time you can begin work. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept. 1-D + 2036 East 89th Street + Cleveland, Ohio 














BIOLOGY AND 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
DESK No. 4200 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Wiese Resources Protect Your Investment 


This popular desk is 41” wide, 69” long and 32” high. 
Built of solid selected oak, golden 


modates sixteen students. 


finish, top of birch strips treated ebonacid. 


gladly sent. 


Unexcelled Quality — Efficient Service— Superior Value 
In Wiese Laboratory Furniture 


Send for our special Catalog No. 21 
WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 
Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture 
for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household 
Economics and Manual Training. 


c, Wi 





Factory: M 


Accom- 


Further particulars 








Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 








Children Learn Quickly 
This Interesting New Way 


Children learn quickly when 
taught by means of moving pic- 
tures—and the best moving pic- 
ture projector available today for 
school use is the DeVry. 

Travelogues — industrial films 
—historical features, all sorts and 
every sort of educational pictures 
are at your disposal if you havea 
DeVry standard film projector. 

Thousands of teachers have at- 
tested to the new interest pupils 
take in their work and the new 





——" 


enthusiasm that they have for it 
once moving pictures become part 
of the regular curriculum. Courses 
heretofore dull and uninviting be- 
come keenly alive and instructive 
when illustrated with motion pic- 
tures. 


Send for Free Book 


Write today for literature on visual 
education. It will tell you how 
moving pictures can help you in 
your work,where youcanobtain the 
free films made available to schools 
by the U.S. Govt., Y. M. C. A., 
etc., and why the DeVry is the 
best projector for class-room use. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Center Street Dept. 4-T 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeVry 


Motion Picture 
PROJECTORS 





The Educational Appendix— 
Shall We Operate ? 


Education has an appendix—a use- 
ful one. It functions as promoter of 
the cultural and practical—art, music, 
dramatics, domestic science, vocational 
training, physical development. There 
are those who do not think this organ 
useful. Frequent is the lament for the 
“good old days” of better spellers and 
better figurers, in spite of proof to the 
contrary. Without the appendix we 
work for memorization and drill, the 
“Three R’s’”’; with the appendix, in ad- 
dition to these, we work for modifica- 
tion of conduct—to develop higher 
moral character, better health, greater 
civic consciousness, closer home rela- 
tionship, greater vocational efficiency 
and more wholesome use of leisure. 

How has this organ of education 
functioned—what is its value, based on 
two separate tests? 

Take the service test: Keeping in 
mind our twentieth century environ- 
ment, with its increased leisure, shall 
we remove the recreational and group 
interest activities — the gymnasium, 
the playground, the chorus, the orches- 
tra and the band? Keeping in mind 
the spending orgy, shall we eliminate 
the teaching of thrift? Keeping in 
mind the artificial living, shall we elim- 
inate good health instruction and 
medical supervision? Keeping in mind 
the tremendous waste and loss of life 
by accident or fire, shall we eliminate 
“Safety First”? inculcation? Keeping 
in mind the need for self-expression, 
shall we eliminate art, music and dra- 
matics? Keeping in mind competitive 
business and industry, shall we elim- 
inate pre-vocational training? Keep- 
ing in mind the prevalence of citizen- 
ship indifference, shall we eliminate 
the teaching of civic responsibility? 

Take the interest test: There are 
14% of the total school enrollment in 
high school to-day as against 1.1% 
forty years ago. There are 82.8% of 
the children, between the ages of 5 and 
17, in school to-day as against 65% 
forty years ago. Over a similar period 
the length of the school term has in- 
creased 30%. The average number of 
days attended by each child, ages 5 to 
17, has increased over 100%. 

Our schools have moved forward 
and kept pace with general progress. 
Shall we remove the appendix which 
thus has produced the tremendous 
holding power of the schools? The 
clock of educational progress is set 
back a generation when short-sighted 
civic bodies set out to rob education of 
its finer side. This process undermines 
and emaciates it. It brings education 
back to its bare skeleton, to its kin- 
dergarten days. 

Operation on the appendices of edu- 
cation—the removal of those factors 
in cultural and practical development 
—on the pretext of retrenchment in 
public support means physical, social 
and mental retardation in the com- 
munity that performs the operation.— 
Better Schools League. 


Throughout the entire Word of God 
we are taught the sacred duty of be- 
ing happy. Be happy, cheerful, re- 
joice as we can, we cannot go beyond 
the spirit of the Gospel. Christ, though 
a man of sorrows, was happy and re- 
joiced in spirit—Dean Stanley. 


UNIVERSITY:“OREGON 


Jar Western 
Summer School, Close 
to the Mountains and 
the Sea! 
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le in| Offers 125 courses 
Ty Eat 


in 20 schools and 
departments, with 
a distinguished 
resident and vis- 
iting faculty 








UNIVERSITY of OREGON 
cama EUGENE, OREGON essa 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books contain 
actual questions, selected from = examina 
tions, with complete answers, These questions 
and answers give the pupils an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re. 
uired, Save preparing test questions, Excellent 
or weekly tests and home assigninent. Endorsed 
by educators and used in schools of all states, 
gricuiture - - 40c —United $ H 
rithmetic - - Oc - ve —_— History 
-t eeping - 40c —Music - - - 
—Civil Government 40c _( - 40¢ 
—Dr. - - 40c § ip » 40¢ 
a 
- s —Rea - 
Composition - Oc ’ = ” 
SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 12 or more, 82¢ 
each, 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 
We are sure these books wil! please you—so sure that 
willlet you have them on trial. Indicate the books you 
need and enclose your check. If at the end of 10 days 
zou are not fully satisfied, you may return 
ooks and we will gladly refund your money, 








FREE. Write for our free catalog containing 
* sample questions and answers and 
» Other material valuable in your review work, 


Ny WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


“¢ MUIINDEN,NEBR. 





FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 


For teachers interested in Health and Hygiene, 
Procter © Gamble have devised an absorbing 
plan known as the Cleanliness Crusade. It pro 
vides opportunity for creative work for both teach. 
er and class—colorful posters for the school room, 
cakes ofIvory Soap and recognition awards forth 
children totake home withthem., It is both prac. 
tical and thorough, resulting from careful study 
of the expressed needs of thousands of teachers. 

Only your request and the twenty-five cents in 
stamps which covers postage and handling ar 
necessary for all material for the Cleanliness Cru 
sade. As thisis appropriate for the elementary 
gradesonly, we have a special educational chart 
prepared by Dr. Bonser of Columbia University 
for teachers of the higher grades. This char 
(with a copy of “A Trip to Ivorydale”) will b 
sent free to school superintendents upon request 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, 
Dept. 32-D, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Summer Session 1927 


June 17th to July 29th 


GRADUATE COURSES 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 

Also Courses in 
MUSIC LAW ENGINEERING ARI 


For Bulletin of the Summer School, address Deas 
Isidor Loeb, Director of the Summer Sessiot, 
Room 202 Duncker Hall, Washington Universit), 
St. Louis. KR& 


A K CROSS SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
—_—— Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
‘New method due to 30 years in State and Art Museum 
Schools does for Drawing and Painting what electricity 
does for Light and Power.”’ Personal instruction at Com 
monwealth Art Colony, July to Nov. ROBERT vo 
N 


N. A., says, ‘Method gives faster gain Ma) 











OH, 
mail than art school study by old methods.” 
Course, Books, Circulars. 


A. K. CROSS, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 








—— 


Recreation and Education 
Montana State University 


SUMMER SESSION 


Between Glacier and Yellowstone 
June 20 to August 19 


Write: State University, Missoula, Montans 
for publications and further information. 








en 
ee, 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART| 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ge) SUMMER SCHOOL | 
in Outdoor Painting and Composition. 


June 27—Aug. 5, 1927. ia 
ab. Pertnineand Aaranee arcs Dr 
~- For illustrated catalog, address 
CHARLOTTE R. PARTRIDGE, Direct® 
Dept. B, 438 Jefferson St.,° Milwaukee, 
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rid wilhout- waste’ 


ND “to have all the pieces” you must have a durable container in which to 

keep them intact. This is one great economy of the Bradley boxed builders 
—all the pieces are always there—none of the important time of the seat work 
period is wasted in searching for missing parts. Builders in envelopes are an- 
noying and unsatisfactory because after a few days’ service the envelope is 
frayed and torn, the tablets drop out and are lost. 





















‘All Bradley Builders are Boxed—and the boxes are strongly made to with- 
stand long, hard usage. When the lesson is finished no time is lost in picking 
af up the tablets—they are quickly brushed off the desk into the conveniently 
large box—complete and ready for use the next time. Boxed builders are best 
—and Bradley’s are the best of boxed builders. 









Passmore’s First Steps in Number Passmore’s ‘Number Board 


8031—A method for teaching number 
unique, interesting, effective. The outfit in- 
cludes a shallow tray, a series of ten cut out 
cards or ‘‘masks,’’ each bearing a single 
number, and each of which fits into the tray 
leaving an open space in which two smaller 
cards are placed. The small numbered cards 
are equivalent to an example in addition. 
The number on the large cut out card is the 
answer. As no other two cards bearing the 
proper numbers to total the sum on the cut 
out card can be fitted into the cut out space, 
the work is always correctly “self-verifying.” 
Put up in strong partitioned box. Price 
$0.60. 
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8032--An attractive seat work consisting of a numbered board 2514 inches long, and 
wooden tablets of different lengths printed with individual numbers. When two or 
more tablets are placed side by side on the board, they fill a numbered section on the 
board, corresponding to the total of the two numbered tablets. The board sections are 
numbered from 1 to 50. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Factors and 
Multiples are successfully taught by this method. The tray and tablets are stained and 
varnished. Price, $2.50. 




















Silent Reading Seat Work Self-Keyed ti Cards 










8266—Self-instructive and self-verifying seat work, 
combining picture matching and word building. It 
consists of twelve slotted cards, 24 correlating slips, 
48 illustrated words and 72 phonetic symbols. When 
the pictures on the cards are matched with those on 
the complementary slips the corresponding ‘words 
which name the picture are completed. In strong 
partitioned box. Price, $0.30. 






Each set contains six of the best known stories and 
tales in general use in lower educational circles, 
Each story is represented by black silhouette illus- 
trations printed upon tough manila stock, together 
with three simple sentences applicable to the illus- 
trations. All sets are different. Each story is 
packed complete in an envelope and the six envel- 
opes are in a durable box. 

8295—Set I The Three Bears and five other stories. 


A real improvement in reading material that is not 
to be cut up nor written upon, nor does it require 
that the child write out his answers. It requirea 
just one thing—that the pupil understands what he 
reads. The “key’’ feaure is something new and wilt 
appeal to teachers as it provides a means of readily 
checking the pupil’s work. 

Each set contains 24 cards with studies based on 























8296—-Set II The Little Red Hen and five other Nursery Rhymes. 
Baby Betty stories. For 2nd and 3rd Grades 8226 Set I 8227 Set II Price, each set, $0.30. 
8338—-Set III The Fox and the Crow and five other 


stories. 
8339-——Set IV The Pied Piper and five other stories. 
For 3rd and 4th Grades Price, each set, $0.30. 


Billy Boy 


Seat Work For Beginners 


Seat Work For Beginners 
Economo Word Builder 





























8271—A large type word builder. Printed on higi 
vrade tag stock of good wearing quality. The box 
is made especially strong to withstand the con- 
stant handling and hard usage to which the “‘build- 
er’ box is subjected. Contains a large quantity 


83483—Twenty cards, many in color, picturing Baby 
Betty, Billy Boy and articles of clothing and toys 
associated with these two characters. Each card 
contains three sentences relating to the picture it 


- ee EE ————— 
bears. The sentences are cut apart and the equiva- 8344—Similar in size and general character to the 


lent of two cards given to a pupil to be properly Baby Betty Seat Work for Beginners, except that of unusually large size tablets, making it especially 
assembled. Price, $0.60. all cards are printed in black. Price, $0.60. adapted for the use of beginners. Price, $0.25. 
Write for Catalog A—a guide book to all that is new and best in primary materials. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY — SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 








CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agts., KANSAS CITY: Hoover Brothers, Agts., 



































Combine Study With Recreation 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


SUMMER SESSION 


The Third Largest State University in 
America Wel- 
comes You to 
its 1927 Sum- 
mer Session. 
Richer and More Com- 
plete Offering of 
Graduate and Under- 
graduate work lead- 
ing to all Academic 
and Professional de- 
grees, 
All Departments 
In Session 
The College of Edu- 
cation offers Special 
Opportunities to 





Wend a ora 


Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, 
in the foothills of the Rockies, offers 
you unsurpassed opportunities for 
combining summer study with recrea- 





tion. Organized hikes and week-end See thea nahin acta 
outings; mountain climbing; visits to advance to adminis- 
glaciers; automobile excursions to “et + dn gua 
Rocky Mountain National Park; ‘Besa + Staff 
mountain camp maintained for sum- Augmented 


by Visiting Instruct- 
ors of Prominence. 
Courses in standard and special Subjects: 


mer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives 





unexcelled climate and stimulating RARIRbAON. Supervision, Sadie, 
atmosphe re. Standard Test, Schoo! Music, Art, 
. Library Methods, Child Welfare 
First Term, June 20 to July 23 RECREATION 
Fully organized and directed program of recreation. 
Special lectures and Convocations, Concerts and Dra- 


Second Term, July 25 to August 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, 
Education, Business Administration 
and Journalism. Art courses given in 
co-operation with New York School 
of Fine and Applied Arts, Field 


Excursions to Points of Historical, Artistic, 
Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, 
Open to Men and Women, 


matics, 
Industrial Interest. 
Handball, Volley Ball 
e ist T. -June 17th to July 30th 
TERMS ° 2nd Term “July 30th ta September 3rd. 
Address—Director of Summer Session, Box A, 
University of Mi ta, Mi lis, Minn. 




















° = ° e ———=!a 
courses in Geology, Maison Francaise, 
Casa Espanola. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors and admin- 


DETROIT 


istrators. Special opportunities for CONSERVATORY 
graduate work in all departments. 

Excellent library; laboratories. Or- OF MUSIC 

gan recitals and public lectures. Va- 53rd Year 

cation railroad rates. Boulder com- 


Summer Master School 
Six Weeks—June 27—Aug. 6, 1927 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres, Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Offers courses in & i OE pH: 

Piano, Voice, Violin, FR oy Lit ‘ 
Ro F- 

Hy J 


mon point from Eastern States, 


University of Colorado 


BOULDER, COLORADO 








Cello, Organ, Theory. 
Work based on best 


modern and educa- jg iy 
Send today for Complete Information oo a ye - Pie, 
DIRECTOR SUMMER QUARTER “seers Per, j ee. 
(DEPT. W), UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Eenclient Docrdu; Sn 
BOULDER, COLORADO pares FMM i0- ps. ‘ 
Please send me the Bulletins checked be- Teachers’ Certificates, 





Diplomas and degrees 
conferred, Many free 
advantages. We own our own building, located in 
the center of most cultural environment. 
SCHOOL OF THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING. 

For particulars of summer session and detailed information 
Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 

Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich. 


low: Finest Conservatory in the West 
Summer Quarter Catalogue...... Summer Recreation.....- 


Field Courses in Geology 


Street and Number. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


and 


Athletic Coaching 
6 Weeks Inclusive, June 20 to July 30. 


Teachers of Physical Education, Physical- 
Therapy, Playground Instructors, dancing, 
swimming instructors, and athletic coaches— 
brush up this summer and add this fine profes- 
sional training to your teaching work. Special 
course inCorrective Work. 20th year. Large 
gymnasium, swimming pool, dancing audi- 
torium, Excellent faculty. School and wo- 
men’s dormitory located on beautiful North 
Side. Detailed information on request. 





NATIONAL 
Kindergarten%% Elementary 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 17 TO JULY 29, 1927 
Elementary courses to meet the special needs of 
teachers from nursery schoo) through sixth Grade. 
Credits received for summer work can be applied 
toward degree. Socialized Activities in History, 
Geography and Civics. Fine and Industrial Arts 
for Elementary Grades. Children’s Literature and 
Story Telling. Large demonstration school. 

The college environment is particularly favorable 
for summer study and recreation. There is a unique 
spirit of good fellowship in a delightful, social and 
cultural at phere. ew pletely equipped col- 
lege and dormitory buildings are located in the most 
desirable section of Evanston. Campus, lessthan two 
blocks from beautiful Lake Michigan. For summer 
bulletin address Edna Dean Baker, President Summer 
School, Box 25, 2770 Sheridan Road, Evanston. Illinois. 





American College of Physical Education, 
Accredited —Co-Educational 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. N.I. 1019 Diversey Parkway, 




















Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 21—SUMMER SCHOOL—July 29 


Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 
THREE DEPARTMENTS-~—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment— Dormitory near Lake—Accredited. 
Summer Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM— 
NATURE STUDY—HAND WORK—DRAMATICS—KINDERGARTEN 
METHODS—PLAYGROUND WORK. 


A SPECIAL COURSE IN NURSERY SCHOOLS 
Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless _re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Were there any silver dollars coined in the 
United States during the decade from 1910 to 
1920 ?—New York. 


The coinage of United States silver 
dollars ceased in 1905 and was not re- 
sumed until 1921, so there were no sil- 
ver dollars coined during the decade 
mentioned. 

What was the first battle of the Civil War ?— 
South Dakota. 

The Battle of Bull Run on July 21, 
1861, was the first important battle of 
the Civil War, but the first actual con- 
flict was the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter in April, 1861, the first shot be- 
ing fired on April 12. 

What are the ‘Lost Books of the Bible ?’— 
Oklahoma. 

These are manuscripts referring to 
biblical characters or incidents that 
have been discovered in recent years 
and reputed to be authentic writings of 
early Christians. The Gospel of Peter 
is said to have been found in an 
Egyptian tomb by French explorers. 
There are about twenty-five different 
manuscripts that have thus been un- 
earthed in recent years. As to whether 
or not they rightfully belong in the 
Bible is a question on which opinions 
differ. 

What could be called the outstanding char- 


acteristic difference in the works of Chaucer 
and Spenser ?—Montana. 


Chaucer was a realist, and in his 
poetry he portrayed the men and wo- 
men of his day as he found them, while 
Spenser was an idealist and his poetry 
reveals characters as he thought that 
they should be. The striking difference 
is that Chaucer made his characters 
stand out clearly while Spenser sub- 
merged his in beauty of expression. 
Characterization was Chaucer’s main 
contribution to our literature, while 
beauty of expression was Spenser’s. 

Have stones called “Mad Stones” ever been 


successfully used to treat people ‘who have been 
bitten by mad dogs ?—Illinois. 


Some years ago there was a popular 
superstitution that a certain kind of 
stone would prevent a person from suf- 
fering the usual effects of being bitten 
by an animal having hydrophobia. 
There are people who still believe in 
such stones. However, the Pasteur 
treatment through inoculations is the 
only successful remedy that has ever 
been found for preventing the develop- 
ment of hydrophobia when a person 
has been bitten by a diseased animal. 
The superstition referred to and sup- 
posed cures involved dogs that were 
supposed to be “mad” but did not 
actually have hydrophobia. 

How may one become enrolled at the United 


States Military Academy at West Point ?— 
Tennessee. 


Complete information as to appoint- 


ment and admission of cadets is given | 


in a pamphlet that may be secured 
from the Adjutant General of the 
Army, Washington, D. C. Candidates 
must be between the ages of seventeen 
and__ twenty-two. The authorized 
strength of the Corps of Cadets is 
1378 and appointments are made only 
to fill vacancies as they occur. Nomi- 
nations are made by United States 
Senators, Representatives in Congress, 
the President, and the Vice-President. 
Some cadets are selected from among 
the honor graduates of “honor military 
schools” and others from the enlisted 
men of the Regular Army and National 
Guard. Of those enrolled in the Acad- 
emy two are appointed by (or subject 
to appointment in case of vacancy by) 
each United States Senator and each 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives. Whenever a vacancy occurs in 
a Congressional district, for example, 
the member of Congress from that dis- 
trict has the privilege of nominating a 
cadet to fill the vacancy. Each candi- 
date must pass a rigid physical exame 
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Earn Your Credits in 
Delightful Surroundings 


Courses for graduate students, those 
desiring credit toward college degrees, 


teachers wishing certification credit, 
and for those studying only for pro. 
fessional or self-improvement. 


Subjects 
Arithmetic 
Art for Public Schools 
Fine Arts 
Commercial Subjects 
School Administration 
and Supervision 
Educational Psycho- 
logy, 
Philosophy of Educa- 
tion 
Educational Measure- 
ments Physical Training 
Splendid facilities for study. Sv. 
perior opportunities for out-door life, 
Located near Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondacks and the Green Mountains, 
Write for further information and 
illustrated bulletins. 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, oe of Summer Sckool 


University of Vermont, x E, urlington, Vi. 


include: 


Methods of Teaching 

Rural Education 

Secondary Education 

English 

Mathematics 

Modern Languages 

Greek 

Latin 

Vocal and Instrumen. 
tal Music 

Public School Music 

History 





Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 
July 5 - - August 12 























‘Education phs 
Recreation 


is an illustrated booklet describing u- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recre2- 





tion with work leading to degrees. 


SUMMER 
s a SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 
COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performance 
-and many other forms of wholesome recreation 
righton the campus. Organized excursions tol 
ing industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. 
The Summer Session includes The Gradual 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. 
Professional courses offered in the School of 
Education include: 

Principles and Methods of 

Teachi 

School Administration . 

‘ Education. 

Elementary 1 Education 


High School Curriculum 
Educational Measurements 
Educational Psychology 
‘ducational Supervision 
Junior High Scnool 
Courses in Research 








and V 
The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. 
Faculty includes Public School men of achievement, 


SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 27, 1927 


Address WALTER Dix Scott, President 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


401 University Hall » EVANSTON, ILL 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
401 University Hall, Evanston, 
3 klet illue 














Please send me a copy of the bool the 
trated ibi Is of 
NORTHWESTERN U 
MER _  SESSION—both 
recreational, 






Full Address. 
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THEN SPREAD 
HOLDING TUBE 
VERTICAL 


The handiest 


paste package 
you ever used 








"....that's the slickest pro- 
position I've seen in a long 
time. A wonderful improve- 
meni over any paste package 
I've ever used. I can't for 
ihe life of me see why some- 
one didn't invent it long ago.” 








J 
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Tube has wonderful 


new spreader 


A PATENTED new spreader of flex- 
ible rubber now makes pasting 
easy and convenient. Just pick the 
tube up—hold vertically—like a paint 
brush—and spread. That’s all. Found 
oly on LePage’s Spreader Paste. 


Always Ready 


Handiest package ever invented for paste 
or mucilage. No cap to unscrew or lose. 
No brush. No water to supply. No dry- 
ing up—seals itself when not in use. 
Clean to handle—no spreading with finger 
—never leaks. Operates with one hand. 
Handier than jar, screw-cap tube, ordinary 
spreader tube or water-well of stiff paste, 
liquid paste or mucilage. 


Handiest for use in 
Occupational Work 


The convenience of this tube makes it ideal for 
classroom use in making posters, maps, book- 
lets, paper baskets, paper furniture, mounting 
pictures, pasting decorations on windows, and 
many other things. 


Trial Dozen $1.00 


Just as you use, LePage’s Glue for a strong 
joint, use LePage’s Spreader Paste for quick, 
convenient pasting—two different products for 
ifferent needs. Give your youngsters an oppor- 
tunity to try the convenience of this new pack- 
age. Send coupon and $1.00 for trial dozen 
tegular-size tubes. Russia Cement Co., Dept. 


-14, Gloucester, Mass. 


‘LE PAGES 
Spreader 


PASTE or Nag 
LEPAGE'S 


LUE 





Special Coupon for Teachers 










RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 

Dept. P-14, Gloucester, Mass. 

T enclose $1.00 for ‘which please send me a 
ial dozen regular-size tubes of the NEW 
Page’s Spreader Paste. 

ote: For single tube send 10 cents.) 


























ination and he must either pass an ex- | 
amination on certain subjects or sub- 
mit a satisfactory educational certifi- 
cate from a recognized school. Two 
cadets are nominated by the Vice Pres- 
ident and sixty by the President, | 
twenty being selected from the gradv- | 
ates of “honor military schools” and | 
one hundred and eighty from the Regu- | 
lar Army and National Guard. It is | 
also provided that two cadets may be 
selected from natives of Porto Rico, 
four from natives of the Philippine | 
Islands, and four from the District of 
Columbia. 

What is the general purpose of the organiza- 
tion known as “The Volunteers of America’ 
and how long has this organization been in 
existence 7—Pennsylvania. 

The Volunteers of America was in- 
corporated in 1896. It is a Christian, 
philanthropic, benevolent organization 
that exists for the purpose of render- 
ing aid to the needy, giving to out- 
casts and unfortunates such help as 
might be of service to them in becom- 
ing established as useful members of 
society. Prisoners released from penal 
institutions are helped to a new chance 
in life, positions being secured for them 
and moral support given. The Volun- 
teer Prison League is an associate or- 
ganization, and since its inauguration 
by Mrs. Ballington Booth more than 
100,000 men in state prisons have be- 
come members of the League. 


What is the Federal Reserve Act ?—Oklahoma. 

This is an act passed by Congress in 
1913 to stabilize the currency of the 
country by centralizing the reserves of 
banks and making the reserves acces- 
sible where needed, creating an elastic 
bank credit, and organizing an efficient 
exchange system. The country is di- 
vided into twelve districts, with a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in each district. All 
national banks are required to join the 
system, subscribing to the stock of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in their district, 
while banks operating under state 
charters are given the privilege of be- 
coming members of the federal reserve 
organization. ' Each reserve bank is 
managed by a board of nine directors. 
There is also a Federal Reserve Board, 
with supervisory powers over reserve 
banks and control over note issuing. 


When did Belgium gain possession of the Bel- 
gian Congo ?—Ohio. 

King Leopold II of Belgium founded 
the International Association of the 
Congo in order to develop the region 
in which he had become _ interested 
through the discoveries of Henry M. 
Stanley. This Association was recog- 
nized in 1885, by a convention of 
powers in Berlin, as the Belgian Free 
State, but under Leopold’s sovereignty. 
The trade of all nations was to enjoy 
complete freedom. After 1895 the Bel- 
gian government was instrumental in 
development work in the Congo, and in 
1907 the State was ceded to Belgium. 
By a law of 1909 its name was changed 
to Belgian Congo. The territory of 
this colony was increased at the end of 
the World War by 19,000 square miles 
which had been part of German East 
Africa. 

If a woman who is a citizen of the United 
States marries an alien, does she lose her citi- 
zenship?—South Dakota, 

The question of a married woman’s 
citizenship has been briefly discussed in 
the Answers to Queries department at 
different times. Until September 22, 
1922, the citizenship of the husband 
determined the citizenship of the wife. 
Whenever an alien became naturalized 
the naturalization of the husband made 
the wife a citizen, and if a woman who 
was a citizen married an alien she im- 
mediately lost her citizenship. An act 
which was approved September 22, 
1922, provided that the citizenship of 
the wife should, thereafter, “not follow 
the husband.” This act gave to an 
alien married women the privilege of 
becoming naturalized without the hus- 
band’s becoming naturalized; but no 
woman can become naturalized whose 
husband is ineligible to United States 
citizenship. As the act clearly speci- 
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you are not as familiar 
with the classics as you 
would like to be, send 
for an inspection copy 
of the “101 Famous 
Poems.” It is a splen- 
did collection of the 
best English verse in a 
handy pocket-size edi- 


If you’d like to renew 
your acquaintance with 
such old favorites as 
Browning, Burns, 
Byron,Shellyand Keats, 
let us send you a copy 
for five days’ FREE in- 


If, after five days, you 
want to own a copy of 
the ‘£101 Famous 
Poems,” and we’re sure 
you will, simply send us 
adollar bill. If not, you 
may return it to us with- 
out further obligation. 


101 Famous Poems 


Dark blue cloth cover, 
gold stamped . . $1.00 


The 
CABLE 
COMPANY 


Book Division 





























Read this 
FREE 
Trial | 
Offer 





1216 


Please send 

me acopy of 

the “101 Famous 

Poems” for 5 days’ 

FREE inspection, At 

the end of that time, I 
willeither send you $1.00 
in payment or return the 















ok. 
1216 Cable Building 
Chicago Steme 

Let us tell you something 

about the Cable Midget Se catenisccsommnmnctaaninan sigs 
Upright, the ideal 
school Piano City School 
WA O I should like to know more about your special 
offer to schools and teachers on the Cable Midget 
Upright. 














fies that the citizenship status of a mar- 
ried woman shall no longer follow that | 
of her husband, a woman who is} 
already an American citizen and who | 
marries an alien retains her eT 
status. 





MINISTRY or SERVICE? 


The casual reader—unfamiliar 
with the Greek of the 
Testament manuscripts—would logic- 
ally gather from 1st Timothy, 1: 12, 
as rendered in older versions~ that 
Paul’s reference was to the ordained 
would he not? 
how comprehensive—how all inclusive 
—how universal—is the incomparably 
more accurate rendering of that im- 
portant verse in the 


Nelson Standard bible 


when Paul gave thanks for his appointment to Service, 
sure, therefore, that in our reading we do not miss the true signifi- 
cance of these important passages, by using the marvelously clear and 
authoritative text of the American Standard Bible. 
The American Standard Bible text 
Theological Seminaries, Y. M. C. 
out the United States and is used by over 13,000,000 scholars from which to 
study the International, graded, or other Bible lessons. 
A Nelson Bible is a guarantee of the best character of printing, binding, paper, 
as well as of the latest and best translation. 
and ten sizes of type. 
EY CNN Ses 
OMAS NELSON & SONS, 381-383 N Fourth Ave., New York City 
Authorized Publishers for the American Revision Committee 
Dear Sirs: 
Wonderful Story.’’ 


NELSON BIBLES 


in all sizes, types and 
styles of binding are 
obtainable wherever Bi- 
bles are sold. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Acharming 36 page booklet en- 
titled, ‘‘The Wonderful Story,” 
published at 10c¢ per copy, tell- 
ing how the Bible came down 
through the ages, and contain- 
ing many facts of vital interest, 
will be sent FREE on_ request 
to anyone mentioning NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR. / 
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Ministry, 


Name 


RID inciddcinhintacsndcsacesainausiegecesoses 


City 





Exceptional Value 
A most appropriate Bible for 
gifts to scholars with helps, 
questions and answers. 

No, 68 ~Genuine leather, Mor- 
occo grain, divinity circuit, 
round corners, red under gold 
edges, title stamped 

on side and back in $260 
pure gold. 


With 32 full. e colored 
imustrations. 


New 


And yet, 














Let us be 


has been adopted by all leading Colleges, 
C.A., Y¥. W.C.A., and Bible Schools through- 





Two hundred styles of binding ; 





Please send me FREE copy of your book entitled “The 
This does not obligate me in any way. 
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Give your pupils these beautifully colored 


Souvenirs for Closing Day 
Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Your Choice of 8 Cover Designs in Color. 














If so ordered, your 
photograph or that of 
“Mme your pupils or school 


"y 
Iibe che wy chage 








will be placed on the 
inside of the front 
cover of each booklet 
as shown here. (This 
applies to either style 
of booklet—-see par- 
ticulars below.) 


te olden umes 









‘se a remembrance of =~ 
days spent together 
ui ps, tl this 
souvenir is presented to 
you with the best wishes 


of” your teacher 


Your teachers wish on j 
Closing Da | 

Is that,in years to co) 

you ma 

Recall with joy the hours 
here spent, 

And ali that each dear 

friendship meant 





yout teacher, believing 
that an the years to 



































Flag Raising Design No. 9 














N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 
good wishes for your pupils at Close of School than to present to each of them 

a beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 
though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept and treasured through 
the years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the hearts of all your pupils 
and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen Souvenirs, with fre- 
quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years 
as Closing Day gifts to their pupils and today they are more popular than ever. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of any of 
the eight designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight pages of a 
good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you the name of your 
school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. The other six pages will contain appropriate Closing Day sentiments and poems. 





Oo keep bright 
Y\ the memories 
of schoolday 
associations, 
this souvenir 
is presented 


ft La 
—tescccat! 
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“lis only a little remem. 
rance 


That Jin lea ung, dear 
pupil, urth you, 


Bui it carries a load o 
ood wishes 
or happiness all your 






Your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the in- 
side of the front cover of each souvenir, if ordered. (See instructions at bottom of 
page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent 
glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 


to you by 
your teacher 


life through 







Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12c each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the 
special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces provided on 
one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the 
grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pu- 
pil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him as 
they would in an autograph album. The remaining five pages contain appropriate Closing 
Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 


v Pine Tree Design No. 10 












Wh pleasant 
memories of 
our school 








coast 













J 
x ? . 
3} Choose Any of These Eight Cover Designs. The beautiful designs on the cov- pene sme 
" ers of the booklets (of which the illustrations on this page give but a sugges- and best 
tion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors of the origi- for the future, 
nals. Your order for either style of booklet described above may consist entire- this souvenir 
That happiness and good ly of one cover design or of two or more designs assorted. Be sure to give the is presented 
forlune may be with you names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. ((7 } to you 
as ow Journey along hfes your teacher 
pathway is the sincere wish 
of your teacher om Transparent Glaze Envelopes Loo of 10 per cent from the above 
Closing Day for the booklets, are supplied with prices will be allowed on each order. 
every order at no extra charge. 
Each envelope is printed with the Settee A Sample 





design shown at right and has a 
space for writing the name of 
the pupil for whom intended. 


Discount on Club Orders 


When two or more teachers send 
their orders together, a discount 


of either a Style “A” or Style “B” 
booklet made up with any one of 
the cover designs shown here that 
you choose, together with color 
proofs of the other cover designs, 
and a specimen photograph, will be 
sent for only four cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity desired. 
Then give the name and number of each cover 
design selected and state how many booklets 
you wish made up in each design. 

For special printing ‘write plainly or print 
the name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school 
board and pupils just as you wish them to ap- 
pear on the souvenirs. 

As many souvenirs should be ordered as there 
are pupils’ names appearing on them; where 





ute 


a 

















pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs 
ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, 

If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
send us any good Kodak print or other photo- 
graph securely wrapped and with your name 
and address on the back. We will make a re- 
production of it for each souvenir and return 
the original photo uninjured. 

Full remittance must accompany order. Send 
money order, bank draft, or currency in regis- 
tered letter. 
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ith this souvenir 
of the school year 
s now closing your 
teacher wishes you 
success and happiness 
% through all the years 


to come 
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Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
Order Early that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Testing Four Types of Silent Reading Skill 


By RENA STEBBINS CRAIG 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


APABLE readers easily recognize 
| the fact that they read in a num- 
| ber of different ways. One may 
read rapidly, merely skimming 
| the pages, or carefully, to get all 

the details. One may read to find 
the central thought, or to follow 
the complete organization of the 
outline. One may read for es- 
thetic appreciation, or to find 
errors in spelling and punctuation. Each of these 
types of reading requires a special technique, 
and a reader may be proficient in one while he is 
weak in another. 

Studies with children have shown that reading 
cannot well be taught to them as a single unit of 
skill. Experiments have been made in which 
grades have been given careful instruction in one 
type of reading. Greatly improved ability in that 
particular kind of reading, with little or no im- 
provement in other types, has been the result. 
Good instruction, then, must find in what types 
of reading a child need. increased skill, and give 
him definite training to help him gain these spe- 
cial techniques. Fortunately for the teacher who 
wishes to make use of test results in actually im- 
proving the learning situations for her pupils, 
tests are being devised which measure specific 
aspects of general reading ability. 





THE GATES SILENT READING TESTS, GRADES 3-8 


The Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has published a team 
of tests by Professor Arthur I. Gates which is 
designed to measure four specific types of silent 
reading skill in grades three through eight. 
There are four separate tests, each in a four- 
page leaflet: 

Type A. Reading to Appreciate the General 
Significance. 

Reading to Predict the Outcome of 
Given Events. 

Reading to Understand Precise Di- 
rections. 

Type D. Reading to Note Details. 

This battery of tests gives results which may be 
combined to yield a general score in terms of 
reading age or reading grade. The separate 
scores, however, each representing one distinct 
aspect of that great group of skills called read- 
ing, are more valuable than the general score, 
especially to the teacher who wishes to base her 
instruction on the findings of her test. 


Type B. 
Type C. 


Type A. Reading to Appreciate the General 
Significance 
Twenty-four separated paragraphs, each telling 


each paragraph are four sentences, three of which 
are incongruous with the preceding narrative, 
and one of which is a reasonable sequence. The 
child is told to underline the one sentence which 
tells what will happen next. In order to make 
this simple reaction correctly, he must have read 
the events of the paragraph with sufficient under- 
standing to be able to discover the incongruity 
of three recorded outcomes and to recognize the 
one reasonable succeeding event. Eight minutes 
are allowed for giving this test. 


Type C. Reading to Understand Precise 
Directions 


Each section of this test contains an illustra- 
tion, together with a paragraph that explains the 
picture and tells the pupil a definite mark to 
make on it, which will show that he understands 
the paragraph. The difficulty lies not in the in- 
tricacy of the task (the marking is always sim- 
ple), but in the exactness of the reading required, 
for the paragraphs are so constructed that get- 
ting a general idea will not be enough; attention 
to the essential and elimination of the irrelevant 
facts are needed to execute the mark correctly. 
The time allowed for this test is six minutes. 


Type D. Reading to Note Details 


Here eighteen paragraphs are offered, each an 
interesting bit of reading. After each passage 
are three questions, each followed by four an- 
swers. The child is told to underline the one cor- 
rect answer to each question. The questions are 
so devised that the reader is required to recall 
several details in each paragraph. Eight min- 
utes are allowed for this test. 


TEST FORM AND CONSTRUCTION 


Among the many qualities of the Gates Silent 
Reading Tests which commend them to our use, 
the following are of special interest to the teach- 
er-examiner: 

1. Each test is in a separate four-page folder. 
On the cover page of Types A, B, and D are prac- 
tice exercises to insure understanding of the pro- 
cedure before the test time begins. The tests 
may be given singly, although the author recom- 
mends that all four be used. 

2. Alternate forms of the tests are prepared. 
Inconsistencies in scores may be checked by giv- 
ing both forms, and retesting is facilitated by 
the use of an alternate form. 

3. The reading material is fresh and interest- 
ing. The vocabulary of the tests, which has been 
compared with Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book 
and Gates’s Reading Vocabulary for the Primary 
Grades, approximates third-grade difficulty. The 


cover how difficult a passage the child can read; 
the aim is merely to discover his achievement in 
four specific types of skill in the silent reading 
of uniformly easy material. 

4. The scoring is simple. The correct responses 
are given in the key (Manual of Directions, pp, 
18-21). Since underlining or a simple mark is 
the pupil’s only visible response, subjective er. 
rors of scoring are eliminated. 

5. The scores are readily computed and under. 
stood. In each test the number of exercises cor- 
rect is divided by the number of exercises at- 
tempted to give the per cent correct (see Table 
IV on pp. 26 and 27 of the Manual). At once the 
degree of accuracy of the reader is determined 
in our familiar percentage terms. 

6. Norms have been computed from results of 
tests given to 1,600 average pupils in typical 
New York schools. From these norms, tables 
have been made which give the equivalent read- 
ing age and reading grade for each score (Man- 
ual of Directions, pp. 22-24). The teacher can 
immediately transform the number of responses 
correct into the two interpretative scores which 
are most widely used. 


GIVING AND SCORING THE TEST 


The directions to the examiner are printed on 
the first page of each leaflet. They should be fol- 
lowed carefully to insure comparable results, 
Timing is especially important in this test, since 
it is not the depth of comprehension of increas- 
ingly difficult material with unlimited time that 
is measured, but rather the amount of compre- 
hension of uniformly easy material in a definite 
time. A quick drill before the test in “Begin” 
and “Stop” signals will engage pupil co-operation 
and prevent wasted time from a slow beginning. 

The working time of the test is thirty minutes. 
More time is needed, of course, for the entire 
test, in order to allow for directions and the prac- 
tice exercises. With young pupils, the best re 
sults come from giving one type on each of four 
successive days or half days. Older pupils can 
take all the work on one day. 

Those rechecking the scoring done by teachers 
on standardized tests are often justifiably dis- 
couraged at the inaccuracy. The test is designed 
carefully, the scoring key is made exact, the di- 
rections are given faithfully—and then a teacher 
or scoring clerk does the checking so carelessly 
that the results have doubtful value. There are 
enough inaccuracies,in standardized tests, due to 
ill health, fatigue, the examiner’s personality, 
and other factors which seem almost impossible 
to control, but scoring inaccuracy should not be 
one of them. Tests with so. definite a scoring 
key deserve 100 per cent accuracy in marking, 























a brief story about some person or thing, com- paragraphs are of equal difficulty as determined : 
prise this test. Five adjectives follow each para- by experimentation. No attempt is made to dis- and that should be every examiner’s aim. 
graph. The directions instruct 
the pupil to draw a line under UsE OF RESULTS 
the word which best tells how When a teacher has found 
the character described in the Pupil: Isaac C. Grade 4.9* Age 10.5 yrs. from the tables the percentage 
paragraph felt. Thus by the of accuracy, the reading ag¢ 
simple reaction of underlining Test A Test B Test C Test D and reading grade for each 
a word, a pupil’s ability to sum (General) (Outcome) (Directions) (Details) child, and 4 . - cenane fer the 
up the general significance of class, on each of the four types 
eight lines of narration is re- Attempted 15 13 14 36 of test, she has a mass of data 
corded. The time allowed for Correct 11 10 6 31 which deserves careful tabula- 
this test is six minutes. Per Cent Correct 73% 17% 43% 86% tion and study. A tabulation 
; ; Reading Grade 5.0 45 3.8 4.9 of all the data for the grade 
Type B. Reading to Predict the Reading Age 10.8 10.4 9.5 10.8 will be useful, but there should 
Outcome of Given Events also be made individual cards 
Ag ain twenty-four para- *This means that the pupil is nine-tenths through the fourth grade. containing the data for each 
child, to be in readiness for 


graphs, each one in this case an 
unfinished little story, are pre- 
sented to the pupil. Following 


Record of a fourth-grade pupil on the Gates Silent Reading Test, showing his need of 
training in accuracy, particularly in reading to understand precise directions. 


constant consultation by the 
(Continued on page 94) 
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SSS" (23 HOSE whose aim in the teaching 
c fe of arithmetic is merely the rapid 
c ! and accurate manipulation of 
| symbols and processes with lit- 
tle or no understanding on the 
part of the children will, of 
| course, consider that exercises 
in thinking are mere foolish- 
ness, but to those of us who be- 
lieve that parrot-like learning 
through drill material that has not been assimi- 
lated is futile, and that the modern school child 
should learn to reason, thought questions seem 
natural and necessary. 

The present time, more perhaps than any other 
epoch in history, is characterized by propaganda. 
Propaganda flourishes among people who have 
not been trained to think. It relies on the crowd 
mind, a‘mind that interprets the world in terms 
of instincts, feelings, and passions, rather than 
interms of acquired judgment and reason. What 
could be more natural for a child who has had a 
great mass of arithmetic “put over on him” than 
to accept without question, when he becomes a 
man, any alluring propaganda? 

As the subject of arithmetic furnishes the best 
material in elementary education for the exercise 
of reasoning, it seems that here is the great op- 
portunity, usually neglected, for engendering in 
the minds of our youth a most necessary ideal— 
that of understanding a complex situation before 
reacting to it. 

If our aim is insight into fundamentals, we 
shall have constant need of the question “Why?” 
The remainder of this article will, consequently, 
be devoted to characteristic questions that should 
be asked and answered repeatedly from week to 
week and from month to month until all of the 
children capable of thinking become well 
grounded in arithmetical reasoning. In order 
tomake the meaning of the questions clear, the 
amswers also are given, but no attempt is made 
tocouch them in the language of the child. 


TYPICAL QUESTIONS 


1. In adding 29 and 43 why do we carry one 
to the tens’ column? 
If we add these two numbers by using concrete 
material, such as dimes and cents, we readily see 
that the sum of the first column, twelve cents, 
tan be thought of as a dime and two cents. 
Accordingly, we place the two in the cents’ 
clumn and add the dime to the dimes’ column. 
2 Why do we borrow one in subtracting 27 
from 43? 
Using sticks, single and in bundles of ten, we 
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find that 43 is equal to four bundles and three 
single sticks. It is impossible to take seven 
sticks from these without breaking a bundle. 
When a bundle is broken we have three bundles 
and thirteen single sticks from which we can 
ake two bundles and seven sticks. 

8 The number 777 equals 700 plus 70 plus 7. 
Why is it that the first seven represents 700, the 
second 70, and the third only 7? 

This is because men have agreed to consider 
he value of a figure ten times as great as the 
same figure in the next place at the right. They 
might, of course, have agreed that the value of 
he left-hand figure should be only three times 
he value of the same figure on the right. They 
hose ten because they were used to counting on 
their ten fingers. 

aaa that multiplication is a short form of 
Mddition, 

We can find the cost of three dozen eggs at 

cents a dozen either by adding three 75’s or 
Y multiplying 75 by 3. 
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Thought Questions in Arithmetic 


By E. J. BONNER 


$ yo $ .75 
15 3 
S595 $2.25 


5. Show that division is a short form of sub- 
traction. 

We can find how many dozen eggs at 75 cents 
a dozen can be bought for $2.25 either by con- 
tinuous subtraction or by division. 


$2.25 3 
_ $.75) $2.25 
1.50 2.25 
5 0 00 
15 
5 
~ 00 


6. Why does every addition problem of two 
numbers have two related subtraction problems? 

If we take, for instance, three pencils in one 
hand and four in the other, and bring them to- 
gether, we have seven pencils in all. If now we 
take apart what we have put together, we can 
think of taking three from seven, which would 
leave four; or of taking four from seven, which 
would leave three. 

7. Why can we prove subtraction by adding the 
subtrahend and the remainder to get the 
minuend ? 

In subtraction we think of a number as being 
separated into two parts, one of which is known 
and the other to be found. The subtrahend (the 
known part) added to the remainder (the found 
part) gives the whole number (the minuend). 
Thus, if seven blocks are taken from fifteen 
blocks, leaving eight blocks, then the part taken 
away (seven) and the part left (eight) put to- 
gether again must make the original fifteen 
blocks. 

8. Why should the subtracting of the remain- 
der from the minuend give the subtrahend? 

The subtrahend and the remainder are the two 
parts that make up the whole number (the min- 
uend). If we take one part (the remainder) 
from the whole number, we get the other part 
(the subtrahend). 

9. What do we mean by saying that 48 is con- 
tained in 432 nine times? 

We mean that 432 can be broken up into nine 
48’s; that we can subtract 48 from 432, and then 
48 from the remainder, and so on, nine times; or 
that if 432 were a length of 432 inches, we could 
lay off on it a 48-inch ruler nine times. This 
last shows what we mean by the “measurement 
idea” in division. 

10. What do we mean by saying that Ys of 
432 is 9? 

We mean that if, for instance, we should deal 
out 432 sheets of paper into 48 equal piles, there 
would be 9 sheets in each pile. 

11. Why, in multiplying 28 by 42, do we set 
the second partial product over one place to the 
left? 

We multiply first by two and then by forty. 
Forty times 28 is 1120, but as the final cipher, 
in units’ column, would not increase the sum of 
the units, we omit it. 

12. It is sometimes said that you cannot di- 
vide 32 children by 8 children thus: 


4 
& children) 32 children 


Is this statement correct? 

No, the problem means: How many times can 
you take a group of 8 children out of a group of 
32 children? If we work the problem by sub- 
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traction, we see that we take children from chil- 
dren. Labels, however, are not used in the busi- 
ness world and should not be over-emphasized in 
school. 

13. When may we label the divisor 3 for in- 
stance, and when not? 

We may label the divisor when we are finding 
how many three’s there are in the dividend, but 
not when we are finding one-third of the divi- 
dend. 

14. Give the two related problems that may be 
made after solving the following problem: A 
fourth grade paid 23 cents a pound for 12 pounds 
of Christmas candy. How much did the candy 
cost? 

(1) A fourth grade gave $2.76 for 12 pounds 
of candy. How much was this a pound? (2) 
A fourth grade gave $2.76 for candy costing 23 
cents a pound. How many pounds did they buy? 

15. Give the two problems related to the fol- 
lowing problem: George, after spending $1.85 
at the circus, had $.95 left. How much did he 
have at first? 

(1) George, having $2.80, spent $1.85 at the 
circus. How much did he have left? (2) 
George had $2.80 when he went to the circus 
and $.95 when he came home. How much did he 
spend? 

16. We divide a certain number by 4 and get 
the quotient 14. What quotient should we get by 
dividing the same number by 2? 

There are fourteen 4’s in the number. There 
must be twice as many 2’s, or twenty-eight 2’s, 
in the number. The less the divisor, the greater 
is the quotient. 

17. Miss Blank gave John an easy example in 
division; she then made a more difficult one for 
Will by multiplying both the divisor and the divi- 
dend in John’s example by three. How did the 
two boys’ quotients compare? 

They were the same. Multiplying both divisor 
and dividend by the same number does not 
change the quotient. 

18. How can we make up an example in divi- 
sion that will “come out even’? 

Multiply any two numbers together. Then use 
the product for a dividend and either of the two 
numbers for a divisor. For example, 18 x 56=— 
1008; therefore, 1008-18 and 1008-+-56 will 
“come out even.” ° 

19. John said, “Now that potatoes are 75 cents 
a peck you can buy with the same amount of 
money only one-third as many as you could when 
they were 25 cents a peck.” What principle of 
arithmetic was John using? 

Multiplying the divisor divides the quotient 
by the same number. Seventy-five cents is con- 
tained in a certain amount of money only one- 
third as many times as twenty-five cents is con- 
tained in it. 

20. Knowing that 12 pounds of butter cost 
$5.76, why do we divide the cost by 12 to get the 
price of one pound? 

This may be explained in either of two ways. 
(1) One pound costs one-twelfth as much as 12 
pounds. We divide by 12 to find one-twelfth of 
a number. (2) The cost of 12 pounds, $5.76, is 
a product of the price and the number of pounds. 
Dividing the product $5.76 by one factor (12) 
gives the other factor (48). 

21. The fraction %4 dollar means that a dol- 
lar has been divided into four equal parts and 
one part taken. How can Y also mean 1-4, as 
in the reduction of %4 to a decimal? 

One of the main ideas of a fraction is division. 
The term, 4 dollar, means one dollar divided 

(Continued on page 93) 
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By 


Y an act of Congress which became 

effective July 1, 1924, the diplomatic 

and consular service was reorgan- 
ized and designated as the Foreign Service 
of the United States. The Foreign Service is 
under the jurisdiction and control of the De- 
partment of State, as was the diplomatic and 
consular service. The Under Secretary of 
State has general supervision over the For- 
eign Service, subject, of course, to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State. 

Diplomacy until recent times had to do al- 
most exclusively with personal relations be- 
tween sovereigns, and questions of political 
consequence affecting the sovereignty of the 
several nations. With the rapid progress of 
civilization, bringing the peoples of all coun- 
tries into close and easy contact through 
modern methods of communication and 
transportation, the diplomatic service has 
come to represent in a much larger degree 
the basic racial and economic interests of the 
different nations. Its functions, however, 
remain political. In consequence of the re- 
stricted field of diplomatic activities, it is 
necessary to care in some other way for the 
material interests of the nationals of one 
country sojourning in another. The medium 
through which this is done is the consular 
service. 

The three functions of the Foreign Ser- 
vice, broadly speaking, are to safeguard our 
citizens and their interests by such means as 
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are provided by treaty, or established by cus- 
tom and usage; to advise our Government of 
the nature and significance of all important 
developments throughout the world; and to 
administer American laws in _ foreign 
countries. 

Under the first division of duties here 
given, the Foreign Service endeavors to es- 
tablish and maintain conditions favorable to 
American enterprises, to protect those in 
danger, and to obtain redress where injus- 
tice has been done. The Service aids Amer- 
icans who have met with misfortune in for- 
eign countries through political upheavals, 
or disasters due to natural causes such as 
earthquakes. In some countries, where it 
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is believed that foreigners cannot obtain jus- 
tice in the local courts, officers of the Foreign 
Service are clothed with judicial authority 
over American citizens. Such authority is 
ordinarily defined by treaty, and as a general 
rule extends only to the trial of civil suits to 
which Americans are parties. However, it 
has been extended occasionally to the trial of 
criminal cases. 

The most important political functions of 
the Foreign Service fall under the second di- 
vision of its activities, since the foreign pol- 
icy of this country can be shaped properly 
only when the President and the State De- 
partment are fully informed of political hap- 
penings in other lands and their probable 
consequences. Ambassadors, ministers, and 
other officers of the Foreign Service, who are 
alert, capable, and intimately acquainted 
with the psychology and history of the people 
among whom they may be serving, can and 
do render invaluable service to the United 
States. Such officers in our Foreign Service 
are essential if we are to retain a command- 
ing place in the affairs of the world. 

In addition to supplying information of a 
political nature, the Foreign Service fur- 
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nishes to commercial firms and their agent; 
both general and detailed information with 
reference to conditions in different lands af. 
fecting the commodities or business in which 
such firms may be interested. The Servic 
also supplies information as to the probabk 
opportunities for new American enterprises, 

As the third division of its duties, th 
Foreign Service is concerned with the en. 
forcement of our laws relating to American 





citizenship, passports, customs, American 
shipping, and seamen on American vessel, 
It also issues bills of health to all vessek 
bound for American ports, supervises th: 
disinfection of certain products shipped to 
the United States, takes charge of the estates 
of our citizens who die in foreign countries, 
takes depositions, administers oaths, ac. 
knowledges instruments, and executes com. 
missions issued by American courts to take 
testimony in foreign countries. 

The head of a diplomatic mission sent by 
the United States to another country may be 
an ambassador, a minister, or a charg 
daffaires. A diplomatic mission headed by 
an ambassador is called an embassy; i 
headed by an officer of lower rank, it is called 
a legation. Whether an ambassador or ai 
officer of lower rank shall be sent to a cer: 
tain country is determined by the importance 
of our diplomatic interests in that country. 

At the present time we have diplomatic 
missions headed by ambassadors in Arger- 
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tina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, France 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mex 
ico, Peru, Spain, and Turkey. We have dit 
lomatic missions headed by ministers ! 
Albania, Austria, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Canada 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Czecho-Sl 
vakia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic 
Ecuador, Egypt, Esthonia, Finland, Greecé 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, It 
land, Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, Luxet 
bourg, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Part 
guay, Persia, Poland, Portugal, Rumani 
Salvador, Jugoslavia, Siam, Sweden, Swit 
zerland, Uruguay, and Venezuela, while y 
Tangier, Morocco, we have a diplomatic m! 
(Continued on page 88) 
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$1 


The Observance of National Wild-Flower Day 


By MAUDE WOOD HENRY 





A Save-Me Flower Poster from Toledo, Ohio 


Spare the flowers of wood and field, 
Leave them in God’s garden, where 
They can seed for next year’s yield; 
Look at them—and leave them there. 
We need flowers in woodland ways 
More than we need wild bouquets. 


Spare the flowers and let them grow, 
Reproduce themselves, and spread 
As they used to long ago, 

When the woods were carpeted 

With the sweet, gay, tender things, 
Adding joy to our springs. 


S your school helping to save the wild flow- 
ers? Does it observe National Wild Flow- 
er-Day? I hope that you can answer “Yes,” 
because every school in the country is need- 

ed in this great nation-wide campaign which 
Albert E. Stillman, of San Diego, California, 
naturalist and writer, is carrying on in the inter- 
est of our rapidly diminishing wild flowers. 


* If you have not yet joined the 


tanks, now is a good time to do 
so. This work of conservation 
is second only in importance to 
the conservation of our forests, 
for a country should be beauti- 
ful as well as useful. April 24 
is the day which has been set 
apart for the special considera- 
tion of our wild flowers, and 
each year sees more schools en- 
listed in their cause. As April 
24 falls on Sunday this year, 
some schools will observe Na- 
tional Wild-Flower Day on Fri- 
day, April 22, while others will 
celebrate it on Monday, April 
25. It is now time to be con- 
sidering programs for the ob- 
servance of this day. The one 
Suggested by Mr. Morrison 
R. Van Cleve, Supervisor of 
Nature Study, Toledo, Ohio, 
Which was -published in the 
April 1925,issue of NORMAL 
INSTRUGTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS, may be followed. It is 
Well, however, for the teacher 
to acquaint herself with local 


conditions and then work out her own ideas. 

Last year many schools throughout the coun- 
try had very interesting and helpful programs. 
In California, where the movement to save the 
wild flowers originated, National Wild-Flower 
Day was observed in a thoroughgoing way, 
schools and cities vying with each other in the 
presentation of elaborate programs. California, 
rich in beautiful flowers, which are among the 
greatest assets of the state, has many ardent 
wild-flower advocates, including nationally known 
nature writers and poets, all of whom give freely 
of their time in order to assist this work of pres- 
ervation. It is a simple matter to induce local 
poets to read their nature verse on National 
Wild-Flower Day, and in many schools they add 
greatly to the success of the occasion. 

Mrs. Bertha M. Rice, an authority on Cali- 
fornia wild flowers, may be called co-founder of 
National Wild-Flower Day with Mr. Stillman, as 
she was responsible for the first state wild-flower 
day, which was observed at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in 1915. She has every 
school in her district enthusiastically working 
for the wild flowers. She presents their cause in 
person at the annual exercises, and often lectures 
on the subject, using beautiful colored lantern 
slides and exhibits of the natural flowers. All the 
children know her as the Wild-Flower Woman. 

In Berkeley, California, a variety of programs 
is presented each year in all the elementary 
schools, which gives splendid impetus to the cam- 
paign. Songs, talks, dances, and the reciting of 
poems on wild flowers are features in some class- 
rooms, while wild-flower conservation plays, usu- 
ally written by the teacher, are presented in oth- 
ers. Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations are often invited to be present. At a re- 
cent National Wild-Flower Day celebration at 
Cragmont School, Berkeley, each class had its own 
exhibit of a few of each species of wild flowers 
found in their own localities. The fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades read wild-flower stories to the 
younger children in the school assembly. Colored 
slides of wild flowers were shown on the screen. 

At Hawthorne School a wild-flower exhibit was 
held in the main hallway for the benefit of the 
various classes, who competed in an identification 
contest. The sixth grades won, with fifty out of 
sixty-five specimens correctly identified. At still 
other Berkeley schools talks on wild flowers were 
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A Pick-Me Flower Poster from Toledo, Ohio 


given by outsiders. School plays were often in- 
terchanged. The idea of saving the wild flowers 
was carried from the children to the grown-ups, 
who were invited to see the plays. This is one of 
the great reasons why the campaign is being 
waged in the schools, parents generally being in- 
terested in whatever occupies the minds of their 
children. 

As a part of their celebration of National Wild- 
Flower Day the fifth-graders at Hillside School 
presented a play on the conservation of wild 
flowers, which was the culmination of a study of 
their native wild flowers. While Berkeley is a 
strong advocate of wild-flower protection, and 
ranks high in its celebration of National Wild- 
Flower Day, it is equally interested in other 
phases of nature study, including birds, insects, 
animals, and even forestry in its programs of the 
springtime which lead up to the observance of 
this new special day. In fact, the conservation 
of wild flowers is a rightful 
part of nature study and may 
advantageously be made a fea- 
ture of the daily program. 

In Toledo, Ohio, posters are 
extensively used in the Nation- 
al Wild-Flower Day exercises. 
Under the supervision of teach- 
ers, pupils make a large num- 
ber of different wild-flower 
posters, using a black back- 
ground for the gaily colored 
blossoms, Some of these post- 
ers represent wild flowers which 
are rare and becoming scarcer 
every year because of thought- 
less picking, such as the fringed 
gentian, orchid, trailing arbu- 
tus, trillium, and Dutchman’s- 
breeches, while others repre- 
sent common flowers which are 
plentiful aid will stand more 
picking. Grouped with their 
posters on the stage of McKin- 
ley School at a National Wild- 
Flower Day celebration in To- 
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Pupils in a California School Displaying Posters Which They Made for 


ledo, the children told the sto- 
ries of the flowers on their 
(Continued on page 85) 
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HE libraries of rural schools and 

/ consolidated schools are, for the 

we 6most part, poorly handled. The 

| reason is that the teachers and 
principals do not see the press- 

ing need for a_ well-developed 

and well-organized library. Six 

important uses of the school li- 

brary are: 

1. As a source of reference. 

. As a source of teaching methods and ideas. 

3. As a guide to industrial arts. 

For informational reading. 

. For pleasure reading. 

6. As an opportunity for student analysis. 

As a source of reference, the library aids the 
teacher in giving her pupils accurate informa- 
tion. The pupil goes to the library for material 
while building up a topic which he is to present 
to the class. As he feels that a responsibility has 
been given to him, he will work with pride and 
diligence in order to present the topic well. 

If the teacher is to be successful, she must 
have an inexhaustible supply of ideas for all oc- 
casions. Many times, while she is paging 
through a methods book, a host of new and feas- 
ible ideas will come to her, and it often happens 
that many of the ideas will fit into the lessons of 
the next few days. 

Training in industrial arts is an aim in pres- 
ent-day education, and books are a vital asset 
for this purpose. Children like to construct ob- 
jects but they must have a source from which to 
draw ideas, and they are also curious to know 
how things are produced. A teacher should sup- 
plement her knowledge with such books from the 
library as The Story of Wool, The Making of 
Iron, Carpentry for Boys, and When Mother Lets 
Us Sew. Great care should be taken not to select 
books written in technical language, but to pur- 
chase books of high merit that are written sim- 
ply, so that they will benefit the community girls 
and boys. 

Informational reading includes myths, folk- 
lore, science, useful arts, literature, and geo- 
graphical and historical stories. The pupils will 
read these books voluntarily if the books are well 
written, illustrated, and within their comprehen- 
sion. In this way they will build up their knowl- 
edge outside of the class period. 

Pleasure reading should be encouraged. Both 
parents and pupils should be allowed to take 
books, and only for strong reasons should a per- 
son or a pupil be denied the privilege of borrow- 
ing school library books. The teacher can easily 
interest the children in the library books by read- 
ing part of a book, by telling part of the story, or 
by repeatedly recalling incidents related to the 
story. Pleasure reading not only brings to the 
mind scenes, places, vocations, and so on, but also 
builds the imagination and broadens and enriches 
reactions. If the child is allowed to select his 
books from sources outside of the school, the 
books in most cases will be of an undesirable 
type, but if he gets his books at the school, they 
will be of a higher type. The teacher thus has a 
chance to develop an appreciation for de:irable 
books, which will result in a finer moral character 
than a child would acquire if he were allowed to 
select his books in a haphazard manner. 

It is only in recent years that teachers have 
begun to use every possible means to analyze 
their pupils. A pupil discloses his mental char- 
acter by the books that he selects. The voca- 
tional and informational books that he chooses 
show his hobbies or the subjects in which he is 
most interested. Thus a teacher, by following 
closely the reading of her pupils, will be able to 
direct their interests and activities effectually. 

Now that we have discussed some of the uses 
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The Rural and Consolidated School Library 


By A. L. THARALDSON 


of the library, let us look at the books that we 
already have. Using the Dewey Decimal System 
of classification, we separate the books into the 
following groups: 


Class Subject Percentage 
No. of Classes 
000 Reference 10% 
290 Myths and religious fables 5% 
370 Teachers’ methods and aids 10% 
390 Folklore and fairy tales 5% 
500 Science 5% 
600 Useful arts 10% 
700 Fine arts 5% 
800 Literature 10% 
900 History 10% 
910 Geography and travel 10% 
920 Biographies 5% 
(blank) Primary books 5% 
(blank) Fiction 10% 


The figures under “Class No.” refer to the 
groups in which the books are placed. For ex- 
ample, the 9 of 900 indicates the class (history). 
Biographies are included in this general class as 
is evident from the first figure, 9, in their class 
number, 920. The 2 indicates the division (bio- 
graphy). A figure in the unit column would in- 
dicate a further subdivision. Fiction is not 
classified by this system but is arranged alpha- 
betically by the author’s surname. In organizing 
a larger library one should consult a book cover- 
ing all phases of library work. 

After having grouped the books according to 
content, put the proper number on them so that 
the books can be kept in order on the shelves. 
This is the library number and is placed on the 
back of the book. It must not be confused with 
the accession number, which indicates only the 
sequence of purchasing. White ink seems to be 
the best color for numbering, unless the book is 
light colored, in which case make the numbers 
with black India ink on a neat square. The num- 
bers should be plain, and at the same distance 
from the bottom on all the books. When these 
numbers are dry, paint over them with a coat of 
white shellac so that they will remain on the 
books under the wear and tear of the school- 
room. 

The problem of ordering books for a library 
requires a great deal of consideration. In many 
counties, and in some states, the proportion of 
the classes of books for a library has already 
been established. If such is the case, adhere to 
the policy adopted for your school. Usually at 
the institute held each fall teachers are informed 
in regard to library methods and often new 
books are suggested, so it is usually best to wait 
until after the institute to purchase books for 
the library. 

These three points need to be kept in mind 
when purchasing library books: first, to select 
material for each grade, with a greater propor- 
tion of books for the lower grades; second, to 
avoid duplication; and third, to balance or try to 
balance the variety of material in the library. 
The pupils in the upper grades will read and en- 
joy the easy reading, while, if the library con- 
tains too much material which is difficult, the 
lower grades will not attempt to read it. 

Let us examine the type of material that is 
classed under each of the headings given above. 

Reference books should make up about 10 per 
cent of the library and should include general 
encyclopedias, general year books, general books 
of facts, and any other book of a general nature 
that covers more than one of the other groups. 
Dictionaries are not classed as library books but 
as textbooks, that is, as English dictionaries, etc. 
States usually do not give aid in purchasing 
reference books. One very handy and inexpen- 
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sive annual book is “The World Almanac,” which 
follows the progress of a subject over a period of 
years. 

Mythical stories (5 per cent) are those stories 
which deal with the ancient gods and goddesses 
in which people used to believe. It is highly de- 
sirable to have a wide variety of nationalities 
represented in these books so that their beliefs 
may be contrasted. 

Teachers’ aids (10 per cent) include courses 
of study, books of games, books of methods and 
devices, professional advancement, and other 
books of a professional nature. Most school li- 
braries have too few books of this type, which 
may be the reason why some teachers lose inter- 
est in their work. Teachers should take time to 
read professional books without compulsion. 

Folklore and fairy tales (5 per cent) are simi- 
lar to mythical stories except that this classifica- 
tion covers imaginative stories of a non-religious 
type, whereas the mythical stories are based on 
various religious beliefs. Folklore also includes 
superstitious stories. 

Under science (5 per cent) we place books on 
the stars, physics, chemistry, the science of the 
earth’s changes, primitive life, plant life, and 
bird, insect, and animal life. Simple, well-writ- 
ten, authentic stories on these topics are far bet- 
ter for the school than any technical works, no 
matter how authoritative. 

Useful arts (10 per cent) covers engineering, 
agriculture, home economy, commerce, manufac- 
turing, industries, trades, and building. Here 
also highly technical books are out of place. 
Most of the books included in this section should 
have the idea of vocational guidance in view. 
Bulletins on agricultural subjects can be obtained 
from agricultural schools and from the U. &%. 
Department of Agriculture, while bulletins on 
other subjects can be had from various commer: 
cial houses. Many times commercial houses send 
out regular exhibits, which are usually good ani 
cost very little. 

Fine arts (5 per cent) includes music, paint: 
ing, sculpture, photography, and like subjects. 
The usefulness to the school should be the decid- 
ing factor in selecting books of this class. 

Literature (10 per cent) consists of essays, 
speeches, drama, poetry, and stories which are 
regarded as classics. 

History (10 per cent) may easily be placed 
under the class number 900 but in reality covers 
900 to 999, inclusive. This group takes in an 
cient history, medieval history, and modern his 
tory of all the countries of the world. 

The geography and travel group supplies 10 
per cent of the school library. In this group 3 
good atlas and an industrial geography should b 
found; the rest of the books may be travel stor- 
ies and geographical readers. The children en 
joy reading stories about the little folks of other 
lands, and in this way they will learn many facts 
and incidents of other countries which would 
take a great deal of time to teach in an actual 
class. 

A good collection of biographies (5 per cent) 
should be in every library, as reading about sut 
cessful men and women is a source of inspiration 
to the pupils. 

Primary books (5 per cent) include picture 
books, primary readers, Mother Goose rhymes, 
and other books of that nature, which are no 
stories but are merely readers for the lowér 
grades. These books should be printed in larg¢ 
type on unglazed paper, with plenty of good iF 
lustrations. 

Fiction nearly always makes up too large 4 
proportion of the library. Although it is & 
couraging to see the parents and the pupils read: 

(Continued on paze 86) 
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The Grand Canyon—Land of Colored Mountains 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Keni Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 
Lookout from Bright Angel Point 


MAGINE, if you can, many rainbow- 

colored mountains over a mile high! 

Now imagine that some mighty power 

has cut in the earth a great gash one to 
fifteen miles wide, more than two hundred 
miles long, and over a mile deep, and has set 
down in it hundreds of such mountains, none 
of which is quite high enough to reach above 
the rim of the cut! Then, if you were to 
stand at the edge of this immense canyon 
you would look, not up in the air, but down 
upon the peaks of these colored mountains, 
and far down upon their bases. There is 
something to my story besides imagination, 
however. This is the famous Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River—one of the most re- 
markable of our National Parks—the great- 
est thing of its kind in the world. 

As we gaze into the depths of the canyon 
and see the wonderful array of colors 
stretching in giant bands across the sides of 
the mountains and out into the distance, and 
the silver ribbon of water flowing in the bot- 
tom over a mile below, we wonder how this 
unusual and beautiful spectacle came to be. 
The geologist of to-day, who has made a 
study of the rocks of the earth and the ac- 
tion of water upon them, tells us that the 
Grand Canyon was formed by the waters of 
the Colorado River as they flowed along over 
the rocks. It appears that in northern Ari- 
zona the surface of the earth pushed up even- 





Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 
The Grand Canyon from Maricopa Point 


ly ages ago, making, not jagged mountain 
peaks, but a great plateau. The Colorado 
River, however, flowing across this plateau 
and carrying mud and sand and gravel in its 
waters, ground away the rocks in the bed of 
the stream about as fast as they rose. Hence, 
as the years went by, the plateau became 
higher and higher, while the river remained 
at about the same elevation. To-day the 
plateau, which is about seven thousand feet 
above sea level, is a mile above the river. 

The canyon did not remain a simple can- 
yon having merely two side walls and a 
river flowing along at the bottom. When- 
ever it rained the waters rushed down the 
sides of the canyon and ground away the 
rocks, making the canyon wider and wider, 
until to-day it is no longer a single canyon, 
but is composed of thousands of smaller can- 
yons. As many of these side canyons grew 
deeper, and the softer rocks wore away, the 
gigantic walls of stone often took on peculiar 
shapes resembling battleships, castles, forts, 
and temples, the size of mountains. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about the 
Grand Canyon is that the side walls, instead 
of being a dingy color, are composed of 
colored rocks—green, gray, yellow, brown, 
and bright red sandstone; limestone of a red- 
dish hue; and darker granites, shales, and 
slates. These differently colored rock beds 
give variety and grandeur. 

The first white man to gaze down into the 
Grand Canyon was a Spaniard named Don 
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Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 
The Narrow Stream in the Distance is the 
Colorado River 


Lopez de Cardenas, a member of Coronado’s 
expedition, who was guided to it in 1540 by 
some Indians. For over two hundred years 
after that it remained practically unknown 
to the white man. Finally, Spanish priests, 
trappers, and later, government exploring 





Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 
Station at Grand Canyon, Arizona 


parties, penetrated the wilderness to the 
canyon’s edge. These people wondered about 
the mysterious interior of the canyon and 
the river that flowed through it. Because 
of stories told by the Indians of the terrible 
waterfalls and places where the river ran 
long distances underground, no one dared 
for many years to travel by boat down its 
mysterious length. 

In 1869, however, a one-armed veteran of 
the Civil War, Major John Wesley Powell, 
determined to brave the unknown dangers of 
the canyon and by boat accompany the 
waters of the Colorado on their journey be- 
tween these giant walls. He started with ten 
men and four boats from Green River, Wy- 
oming. One of the men left before they 
actually reached the canyon. The rest went 
on, often through foaming rapids, rock- 
studded stretches of water where the boats 
had to be let down by ropes, and through 
floods that rushed down upon them from side 
canyons, threatening to drown them. One 
of the boats was smashed to pieces, some of 
the food was lost, and after many weeks of 
nerve strain and hard labor the men became 
discouraged. Four of them decided to desert 
rather than risk any more dangers in the 
canyon. They left the party and climbed up 
the northern side of the canyon, where they 

(Continued on page 84) 











Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 
Suspension Bridge Across the Colorado River 
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Geography Completion Exercises—United States |/ — 
By JAMES F. TYRRELL 

Principal, Minot School, Dorchester, Massachusetis 

HE following exercises may be used as 24. The smallest state in the Union is 41. The level country of the upper Mississippi } 

daily tests, reviews, or examinations. The -. Valley produces and ’ ) 
answers are intended only for the teach- 25. The best fishing region near the United 42. The , five in number, are the 

er’s use. The children should complete the States is off the Atlantic Coast from Cape largest bodies of fresh water in the world : 
exercises from their knowledge of the subject. —— to ————. 43. The waters from these lakes empty into th 

1. The name is derived from the 26. ---—— — - is the greatest oyster-farming River. — 
fact that we have many separate states region in the world. 44, The Great Lakes form a wonderful 
united in one. 27. -——— is the leading state in the Union in linking the agricultural West with the in. 

2. There are now -——— states in the United the manufacture of cotton and woolen goods dustrial East. 

States. and boots and shoes. 45. In this country the region that produces by 

3. The capital city of the United States is ————._ 28. Two-fifths of the world’s output of far the greatest amount of iron ore each 

4. The District of — is not a part of any ————., the most useful metal, is mined in year is near Lake 
state, but belongs to the whole nation. the United States. 46. The two largest meat-packing centers in the 

5. The United States occupies the ———— part 29. Paterson, N. J., is the leading center of the world are and ; 
of North America. Western Hemisphere for — manufac- 47. The city of is the largest lake port of 

6. The United States is the most important turing. the world. 
country in the ———— Hemisphere. 30. ———— leads the world in the manufacture of 48. The largest river in our country is the 

7. The area of the United States is somewhat iron and steel. The name means “Father of Ws. 
vreater than that of the continent of , 31. Of all the nations of the world, the ters.” 
und is nearly as large as the continent of — has the most coal. 49. The longest branch of this river is the ——— 

—-—, 32. Half of the coal of our country comes from . The name means “Big Muddy.” 

8. The United States is bordered on the east by the state of 50. West and southwest of the Great Lakes ar 
the ——-—- Ocean and on the west by the 338. Next to coal, the most valuable mineral prod- rich farm lands. These lands are called 
—— Ocean. uct in the United States is : z 

9. North of the United States is — and 34, is noted for the raising of thorough- 51. While the Valley is the most extensive 
south of it is ‘ bred horses. farming section in the United States, ther 

10. The ———— ———— River and the Gulf of 35. The two agricultural products from which is also much farming farther east and in the 
———— form a part of the southern boundary most of our sugar is manufactured are West. 
of the United States. and x 52. Many high plains, called , lie between 

11. The three bodies of water into which flow 36. ———— produces most of the sugar cane the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada 
most of the rivers of the United States are grown in the United States. Mountains. 
the — _, , and — 37. The states produce great quantities 53. The leading state in the production of sugar 

-, of cotton. beets is ‘ 

12. Commerce between the different parts of a 38. Cotton grows in every state of the South, but 54. The United States produces more than hali 
country is called ———— commerce. the states of and take the lead. of the copper mined in the world each year; 

13. A country’s commerce with other parts of 39. About one-third of the grown on the in and are our largest copper 
the world is called ———— commerce. plantations of our southern states keeps busy mines. 

14. We produce many more raw products and the mills of both the South and the North; 55. The chief grazing regions of the Unitei 
manufacture more goods than we can use. the remainder is exported. States are in the half of the country. 
We send these goods to the countries that 40. The extend from the 56. An important industry of the western state: 
need them, and they are then called —— Atlantic Highlands to the Rocky Mountains. is raising. 

!5. Many goods.have to be 57. The states of and 
brought to our shores from raise nearly all 0! 
other countries. These the grapefruit, oranges 
yoods are called ————. and lemons grown in ou! 

1G. The United States exports country. 
large quantities of food 58. The Pacific Coast states 
supplies to ——_—— - —, send out great quantities 

17. Our greatest food crop is VANISHING WILD FLOWERS of 
——— , ‘ . , 59. The River is noted 

18. The —— and Bach returning spring brings us fewer and for its salmon fisheries. 
Canada are two of the fewer wild flowers, and it often occurs now that 60. The mountainous region 
few countries in the world a certain kind of flower is entirely absent from of the Pacific Coast pre 
tind: ilies aaa > ela a place where a few years ago it was abundant. pn and 
than they consume. Unless some concerted action is taken, unless a 

19. Cane sugar is the most Campaign of education is undertaken, the wild 
important product of one flowers of the woods and waysides are doomed lo ANSWERS 
of our outlying posses- extinction. Ghis would be almost as great a calamity 1. United States. 
sions, namely, the of the country, and injustice lo coming generations, 2. forty-eight. 

id ———o , as would be the extermination of our wild birds. 4 ihe D. C. 

gic NN “4 (Clhese early wild flowers. these first emblems 5. —— 
leading nations in the of resurrection, these impulsive responses of return: | 8. Westers. 
ek died dheak intasitlen ing spring, these frail little bils of new life, are one of 7, Australia, Europe. 

21. The amount of the strong but unconsidered influences that keep 8. Atlantic. Pacific. 
mined in the United States men in touch with the spiritual side of nature. 9. Canada. Mexico. 
is exceeded only by that (Slhall commercialism and unthinking childhood 10. Rio Grande. Mexico. 

See ee “Het 7p oeoege k= scott le ane sa 
the United States, other the uplift of man? + From ae ae See: 12. domestic. 
than wood, are — ‘ 13. foreign. 

, and 14, exports. 

23. Woolen and leather goods 15. imports. 
are manufactured in 16. Great Britain. 
many sections of the coun- 17. corn: 
try, but Seema 18. United States. 
surpasses a e others in 19. Hawaiian. 
these industries. Sinden en pogo) — 
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An Easter Page For You 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


When April showers come sprinkling down, we begin to look for fat 

little bunnies, and downy yellow chicks. Little birds begin to poke their 

mouths up toward the sky, clamoring for food. Now is the time for you 
to make some sketches of them and put them in your Drawing Book. 
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It’s really lots 


Of fun to draw; 
So let’s put down 
Some things I saw. 


~ 
~<—<<---" 


“An April shower 
Can’t bother me,” 

Said Mary Jane, 
“As you shall see. 


- 
weeeoe’” 


“Speaking of rain,” 
Said Mr. Duck, 
“Whene’er it pours, 

I am in luck. 


im ae 





Sketch half a circle 
Like this one; 

Then several small ones 
When that’s done. 


iL 


“I draw a circle 
Big and round, 

A handle pointing 
Toward the ground, 





“You draw an oval 


Right down here, 
A circle makes my head 
Quite clear. 


Some crooked lines, 
An eye or two; 
And two small birds 
Peep out at you. 





“Some lines for skirts; 
And I walk by, 

All safe from showers, 
Warm and dry.” 





“A bill, a neck, 
A wavy line, 
And here I go 
For one fine time.” 
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Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


N the menus fer April, eggs are especially 
stressed because they are plentiful and in- 
expensive at this season of the year. The 
best way to tell whether an egg is fresh is 
to drop it into a glass of water. If it remains 
at the bottom, it is fresh; the nearer it comes to 
reaching the top, the older it is. Eggs should 
not be tested in this way unless they are to be 
used immediately, for water opens the pores of 
the shells, thus causing the eggs to deteriorate. 

The yolk of a freshly laid egg should be in 
the center. It should be more nearly round than 
flat, and the white should be rather thick, i. e., 
not watery. The yolk of a fresh egg does not 
stick to the shell. Fresh eggs do not have an 
odor. Chemists tell us that the color of the shell 
does not affect the interior of the egg. 

Eggs that are to be kept for winter use are 
preserved in several ways. A large number are 
put in cold storage and brought out when needed. 
Cold storage eggs, as well as other cold storage 
foods, should be used soon after they are pur- 
chased. Many people have a prejudice against 
all cold storage food. This feeling should not 
exist, as cold storage helps to keep the cost of 
food within the reach of everyone. 

A good way to preserve eggs for home use is 
to put them into water glass, which may be pur- 
chased at the drug store. The proportions of 
water glass and water to be used are given on 
the bottle of water glass. Schools that cook for 
a small number of pupils should preserve eggs 
during April and May for use during the follow- 
ing winter. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or di- 
vide the recipe by the proportional part of 
twenty according to the number of pupils in your 
school. When changing a recipe, be sure that 
the proportion of the ingredients remains the 
same. 


BAKED Ecc PUDDING 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 


8 tablespoons butter or oleomargarine 
6 tablespoons flour 

2 quarts milk 

2% dozen eggs 

1% tablespoons salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon celery salt 


Utensils Needed: 


1 tablespoon 

1 four-quart double boiler 

1 quart measure 

1 two-quart bowl 

1 teaspoon 

20 large custard cups 

2 dripping pans 

Make a white sauce in the double boiler by 
melting the butter, adding the flour and stir- 
ring, then adding the milk. Stir occasionally 
while the sauce is cooking. This sauce will not 
be thick. After the sauce is cooked, let it cool 
a little. Break the eggs into a bowl and stir 
them just enough to break them up thoroughly. 
Add them to the sauce and stir to combine. Add 
the salt, pepper, and celery salt. Pour the mix- 
ture into the cups, which have been greased with 
a little of the butter. Set the cups into the drip- 
ping pan and pour some warm water into the 
pan. Put the pan into the oven and bake the 
pudding just as you bake cup custard. It will 
take about thirty minutes. To make sure that 
the pudding is baked all the way through, test 
it with a pointed knife. The test is the same as 
that for baked custard. Turn the pudding out 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


of the cups and serve cheese sauce on it. The 
mixture for the pudding may be prepared before 
school and baked just before noon. 








: Baked Eqg Pudding 
Cheese Jauce 
; Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Sandwich 
f ~~ Vegetable Salad 
Apple Sauce 








Fig Tapioca 
Milk or Cocoa 


F Alphabet Soup 
: Graham Roll and Butter 
| Egg and Celery Salad 


®RARRRAPLLR OPO PEO OLN EEE OE LARAARMAARKAARRA | 









: Rice Pudding wath Raisins 
Milk or Cocoa 

















CHEESE SAUCE 
Twenty portions of one-fourth cup each 


Recipe: 
% cup butter 
% cup flour 
5 cups milk 
+4 pound grated cheese 
¥ teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


1 measuring cup 

1 two-quart double boiler 

1 tablespoon ‘ 
1 grater 

1 teaspoon 


Make a white sauce in the double boiler by 
melting the butter, adding the flour and stirring, 
then adding the milk. Let the mixture cook un- 
til it has thickened and does not taste of the 
flour. Grate the cheese and add it. Add the 
salt and pepper; taste. Serve the cheese sauce 
over the egg pudding. 


VEGETABLE SALAD 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 
8 medium-sized carrots 
3 large potatoes 
2 heads lettuce 
1 No. 2 can peas, or 2 cups 


3 stalks celery 
2 cups French dressing 


April 194 


Utensils Needed: 


paring knife 

two-quart saucepans and covers 
strainer 

dish pan 

clean dish towel 

can opener 

measuring cup 

four-quart bowl 

tablespoon 


tee ee ae 


Wash the carrots, scrape them, cut them jn 
small dice, and put them into a saucepan cop. 
taining boiling water. Cover and boil slowly, 
Wash the potatoes, peel them, cut them in dice 
and put them into another saucepan containing 
boiling water. Cover and boil slowly. When the 
carrots and potatoes are cooked, drain off th 
water and let them cool. The carrots and pot 
toes are cooked in separate pans because the 
carrots may require longer cooking. 

Separate the leaves of lettuce and wash then 
in cold water. Shake the water off and wra 
the leaves in a towel, putting them in a cool place 
to crisp. Open the can of peas, drain off the 
water, and let them stand awhile to become 
aerated. Wash the celery and cut it in piece 
about the size of the diced carrots and potatoes 

Put the potatoes, carrots, celery, and peas inti 
a bowl and pour the.French dressing over them; 
combine. Let the mixture stand in a cool plac: 
for at least a half hour. Place two leaves of let- 
tuce on each plate and put one-half cup of vege: 
tables on them. Be sure to make the lettuce 
stand up so that the salad will look attractive 
The marinated vegetables may be served with 
out the lettuce. You may prepare the vegetable: 
before school and place them on the lettuce just 
before serving. 


FRENCH DRESSING 
Two Cups 
Recipe: 
1 tablespoon salt 
% teaspoon mustard 
% teaspoon pepper 
1 cup vinegar 


1% cups oil 
1% teaspoon onion juice 


Utensils Needed: 


1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

1 measuring cup 

1 quart jar 

Put all of the ingredients into a quart jar and 
shake them well. Taste; add more salt if 


necessary. 


APPLE SAUCE 
Twenty portions of one-third cup each 
Recipe: 
20 medium-sized apples 
2 cups water 
2% cups sugar 


2 tablespoons lemon juice (1 lemon) 
1 tablespoon cinnamon 
Utensils Needed: 

1 paring knife 
1 four-quart saucepan and cover 
1 measuring cup 
1 tablespoon 
1 strainer 
1 reamer 
1 three-quart bowl 

Wash the apples, cut them in quarters, and re 
move the cores. Cut the quarters in small piece! 
so that they will cook quickly, and put them int! 
a saucepan. Add the water, cover the pan, a! 
cook the apples until they are soft. After ade 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


DELAWARE: THE PEACH BLOSSOM 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


EARLY everyone will approve Delaware’s buds cover the trees, never forgets the won- Centuries ago, the Chinese grew peach trees 
choice in selecting the peach blossom as_ derful sight. and it was from them that travelers obtained 
the state flower. Anyone who has been Unlike many of our other orchard trees, the precious seeds and took them: home to 


through a peach orchard when beautiful pink the peach has been known far back in history. (Continued on page 89) 
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COLORS BLOSSOMS: A ROSE PINK, DEEPER AT THE ENDS 
.TO LEAVES: YELLOW-GREEN WITH BLUE-GREEN SHADOWS 
USE STEM : RED-BROWN, PURPLE IN THE SHADOWS 
{ Wake this from the Make holde d- 
lop and bottom covers board woth he pan a 
a cereal box. Color a paper. Add designs in crzyons 
“ of water-color paper Or water colors. 
wilh orange and yello 
washes of water color. - 
When dry, rub the back 
paper with & soft 
cloth dipped in linseed oil. 
This makes the paper 
nsparent. — 
Paint the design in 
ape ue black. Glue 
é "sheet to the inside 
of the box covers and 
add colored cord and ore 
beads. 
This makes an 
aftractwe shade for wool 
I oe Cut this f I Paint desi 
Ay GHT STATIONERY HoLpER mn Opaque colors Give a coat of shells 
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What-to-Do’s 


CHILDREN’S JOB SHEETS SUGGESTING EXTRA ACTIVITIES 
By JANE B. WELLING, 4rt Supervisor, Toledo, Ohio 


I found that many teachers were 

hampered because they did not know 

how to carry out extra problems. Re- 

alizing that this situation could easily 
be remedied, if we could utilize the information 
already at hand, we checked up to see which 
grades had done some particular problem in a 
fine way. 

We sent out a circular asking that the children 
of the grade—as a language project—write up, 
and illustrate by diagram and drawings, a des- 
cription of what they had already done along 
this line. 

The response was most gratifying. Soon the 
art office was deluged with explanatory job sheets 
on all sorts of problems. Moreover, the material 
was good. We chose the sheets which seemed to 
be most complete, and had them typed, ready for 
mimeographing. 

Thus these job sheets were evolved to fill a 
particular need which we had in Toledo, where 
the art work in the elementary grades (1 to 6) is 
taught by the classroom teacher, with very little 
supervision. We have been collecting them for 
over a year now, and the teachers here use them 
all the time. We have made a list of those which 
we have found most useful. 

These sheets are valuable for teachers who 
lack specific information on how to carry on a 
certain piece of work; they suggest variations of 
the problem for teachers who already do know 
how; they are helpful for children who are able 
to accomplish more than the required amount of 
work; and they furnish interesting activity for 
any grade which can read and follow directions. 
As silent reading material, they are very help- 
ful, for the finished product offers a fine check- 
up on the child’s comprehension. 
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PROBLEM; How to Make "Za * Post 


tere 
Fxplained by £. Butberiand. "or: 1, fs. 8. Central, Teacher: Mise #111. "Eat Us" Postere - pg. i. 
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We draw the sords “eat us" with black, brown or green crayon. 
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fe have often Bone-Boys oF Btiok-Men of toothploke. 
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Facsimile of Job Sheet of Health Cartoon Posters 
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YOU CANT ESCAPE US: 


HARD, TO 


=> 


wa 


BEAT US.- 


Health Cartoons Drawn by Toledo School Children; Jane B. Welling, Art Supervisor, L. M. Thorp and B. Gilmanton, Assistants. 
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George Thorndike Angell—Who Loved Animals 


(<6 OME, George, what will 
people think of you?” 
Mrs. Angell took her lit- 
tle boy’s hand and hur- 
riedly walked toward the church. 
George gazed back regretfully at 
the shaggy little dog that he had 
stopped to pat, and the dog’s brown 
eyes followed him wistfully. On 
any day but Sunday, George’s 
mother would have let him play 
with as many dogs as he chose, but 
at that time New England people 
were very strict about keeping the 
Sabbath, and Mrs. Angell thought 
it improper for her son to stop on 
the way to church to pat a dog. 
On six days of the week, how- 
ever, the little boy enjoyed his dog 
playmates. He made friends, too, 
with cats, horses, cows, and sheep. 
He had a tender feeling for all 
kinds of dumb beasts and could not 
bear to see them suffer. Nowadays 
when a man leaves his horse un- 
blanketed in cold weather or ill- 
treats his animals in any way, he 
may be reported and punished. In 
George T. Angell’s youth there 
was no organization to take charge 
of such work, but whenever he saw 
animals cruelly treated, he was 
grieved and indignant, and tried 
to interfere. Grown to manhood, 
he retained this childhood com- 
passion for dumb creatures, and 
it was he who founded in Massa- 
chusetts the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 
George Thorndike Angell was 
born in Southbridge, Massachu- 
setts, June 5, 1823. His father, 


who was a Baptist minister, died 


when George was nine years old, 
and George’s mother was obliged 
to support herself and her little 
boy by teaching in a private school 
in Salem, Massachusetts. “Never 








By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATION BY MABEL BETSY HILL 














George Thorndike Angell 


Who as a child loved all animals. 

Who was indignant when he saw animals abused. 

Who gave up his profession to secure better treatment 
for animals. 

Who organized the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Who was responsible for the publication of Black 
Beauty in America. 

In whose memory the Angell Memorial Hospital was 
opened in Boston. 


did a boy have such a mother,” Mr. 
Angell used to say. She brought 
up her son very carefully. It was 
a hardship that she could not have 
him with her all the time, but dur- 
ing the school term they had to be 
separated. George lived at differ- 
ent times with relatives and 
friends in New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and Vermont. The coun- 
try boy who gets out of bed early 
to feed the stock, who drives the 
cows to pasture, who guides the 
faithful plow horse, has a rare op- 
portunity to know the farm ani- 
mals. The understanding and 
sympathy for dumb beasts that 
came to George in these early years 
was to influence his whole life. 

After finishing school, George 
worked for a time as clerk in a 
store, but he wanted to go to col- 
lege and his mother, too, was 
eager to have him continue his 
education. The lack of money was 
the only obstacle. George T. An- 
gell, however, as a mere boy, had 
chosen a motto. It was nil desper- 
andum, which means “No difficulty 
is too great to be overcome.” By 
teaching several terms, and ob- 
taining a small loan from a well- 
to-do relative, he paid his way 
through college. He went for one 
year to Brown University, but 
finding that he could earn part of 
his expenses more easily at Dart- 
mouth College, he took the remain- 
ing three years there. 

With little money, but a boun- 
tiful supply of hope and courage, 
the young graduate came to Bos- 
ton to seek his fortune. He found 
a teaching position, and a relative 
took him into his law office and 
gave him a home. Evenings and 
vacations he read law books, for 

(Continued on page 101) 
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MOTHER GOOSE HEALTH POSTER 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectograph copies of these out- 
lines may be given to pupils to trace on heavier paper, color, 








Duplic: 


and cut. Fig. 1 wears light blue over a white shirt trimmed 

with pink flowers to match the flowers in her yellow hair. th 
Fig. 2 has a pink dress and shoes, with a white hat trimmed enite 
in pink and green. Fig. 3 wears white over soft buff i for les 








trousers, with buff collar, cuffs, belt, cap, and stockings. 7, 
His slippers are white and his hair black. Paint all flowers / 

bright blue, yellow, orange, and pink, with green leaves. 

Mount as shown, using a strip of sky-blue oatmeal wall paper 

36 inches by 15 inches, with a strip of green 36 inches by ) 


about 4 inches having the upper edge torn unevenly. > , é 
CG Gy 








Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 












How do your white teeth grow? 
They’re sound and white, 

They’re brushed each night, 

And morning too, you know. 

For, unclean teeth have holes and will 


Give you toothache and make you ill. 














) 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books Tand II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 80 cents, postpaid. Story-Book Pos- 
ter Patterns. Contains 20 double-page patterns, each illustrating a well-known story. 80 cents, postpaid. Health Poster Patterns. Contains ‘10 double-page patterns, each 
illustrating a health rule. 80 cents, postpaid. [F. A. Owen Publishing Company.] 
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Duplicates of this double- 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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The Backbone of Reading—VIII 


Phonetics: 


INTRODUCING LONG E 


ga Hie sound of long e may be fixed 


= in the children’s minds by liken- 
Wa ing it to the squeal of the mouse 
| which just escaped kitty’s claws. 
Let the children pronounce at 
| sight (it will not be necessary 
for them to sound) the following 
simple words in which it occurs: 
j me, we, he, be, the, she, here. 

Suggested advance work for 
April: long sound of e; equivalents, ee, ea, ie, ei; 
short sound of oo; equivalent, u; diphthong 
ow; equivalent ou. 

The pupils have now been given all the long 
and short vowel sounds. Have them name all the 
vowels in the usual order, a, e, i, 0, u. Explain 
that y isn’t mentioned usually, because when it is 
a vowel it simply takes the place of i, having no 
distinct vowel sound of its own. Mention how 
helpful it is that the name of a vowel is also its 
long sound, occurring so in many words. 

Call attention to the fact that the mouth is in 
a narrow, almost closed position in speaking the 
long sounds, and does not change greatly in going 
from one to another. Now have the children give 
the short vowel sounds in the usual order. Notice 
the position of the mouth in so doing, wide-open, 
not closing even in going from one sound to an- 
other. See, however, how the position of the 
mouth has to change in saying a, a; é, @; 1, I; 
6, 6; and wu, u. 





Equivalents. 
Explain that sometimes long e, like boys and 
girls, and like the other vowels, does not want to 
go alone on his errand, and so he takes a little 
pal along with him. Sometimes it is his twin; 
sometimes the a, making the symbol ea; some- 
times the i (and he even makes his pal go first!) 
as in the symbol ie; or the i (when he goes first 
himself) making the symbol ei. 
Introduce one of these equiva- 
lents a day, placing the sound, as 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 


Equivalent, u. 

Place wu beneath oo in the chart of equivalents, 
and drill upon words in which it occurs, such as 
pull, full, put, push, joyful, gleeful, fulfill. While 
working with this sound, call attention to the 
words could, would, and should, in which it occurs. 


THE DIPHTHONGS OW AND OU 


“This is what the little boy or girl says when 
hurt, ‘Ow!’” Teach the children that it is made 
up of two sounds, letting them listen, while you 
give it slowly, to discover what they are. They 
should be able to recognize the short o sound fol- 
lowed by the sound of w or ov. Let them watch 
your mouth glide from one sound to the other 
quickly. Let them make the sound. Ask wheth- 
er they feel that glide, or swift change, so that 
they speak two sounds almost as one. 

Give them words involving this diphthong to 
sound. Call attention to the fact that the sound 
is the same whether the symbol is ow or ou, e. g., 
sour, house, mouse, bound, found, round, cloud, 
out, sprout, owl, growl, fowl, scowl, town, brown, 
frown, cow, how, now, row, 

Review ow and ow as having the sound of long 
o. Drill in the same lesson upon the two things 
which ow can say. 

GAMES FOR DRILL 
The runaways. 

Some day—a most opportune time is when the 
permanent chart has become untidy and needs to 
be rewritten—let the children assemble in class 
to find only the first horizontal row of symbols 
in this chart left. The other symbols have all 
been erased by the teacher (who has kept a writ- 
ten copy so that she may replace each symbol just 
where it was, thereby saving time when the chil- 
dren refer to it by knowing exactly where to look 
at once). The erased symbols are rewritten upon 
the board below or at one side in a most scat- 
tered-about fashion. 
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“Do you see the naughty little runaways?” 
she may ask the children. “Can you help me get 
them home? Where does this little fellow be. 
long, Marion?” Marion shows her under which 
key sound the indicated symbol should be placed, 
Thus all the symbols are placed in their original 
column. Vary by letting one child “bring home” 
all the little folk who say ay; who say ea; ete. 
Let the children “take the runaways home” for 
seat work, making their own charts on Paper, 
putting the symbols in proper rows rather than 
in the promiscuous arrangement on the black. 
board. 

Drill on all the things that can say e; on all the 
things which ea can say. Do likewise with other 
letters or combinations of letters having a num- 
ber of sounds. 


Fickle as April. 


On a day when the morning talk has been 
about the uncertainty of April weather, base the 
phonetics lesson upon sounds which are as whin- 
sical as the weather. “We never know what 
April is going to do,” one may say. “The sun 
comes out bright, and we are sure we are going 
to have a beautiful day. But in just a short 
time April fools us! It frowns instead of smil- 
ing. But just as easily it can smile instead of 
frowning. We can’t count on it. We never know 
what it is going to do. 

“Some people are like that. So are some 
sounds. Here is ea, for instance. What does it 
say? You tell me several different things. And 
it may say any one of them. We never can tell 
which. What does it say in this word, peach? 
In this one, pear? In this one, bread? In this 
one, steak? 

“Fickle weather and fickle people require much 
patience. So do fickle sounds. It takes patience 
to try one sound after another until we discover 
which one is needed, with the other letters, to 
make a word. But that is about all we can do. 

“Sometimes we have still great- 
er trouble. We need to know the 





soon as given, upon the chart of 
equivalents, and upon the flash 
card with the long e. Have the 
children sound words formed up- 





WN 





whole sentence before we can tell 
which sound to give. What is this 
word—bow? It may be either 
bow or bow, you say. How can 








on each equivalent as it is given: 


ce, bee, tree, free, see, three, etc. 
seed, weed, need, greed, etc. 
feel, peel, steel, heel, wheel, etc. 
keep, deep, steep, weep, sleep, 
etc. 
feet, meet, greet, sweet, beet, 
etc. 
seen, green, queen, between, 
etc. 


ea, sea, tea, flea, tease, please, etc. 
mean, lean, clean, bean, ete. 
dream, stream, seam, scream, 
team, etc. 
eat, seat, 
treat, ete. 
peak, beak, streak, leak, ete. 
each, teach, teacher, reach, 
beach, ete. 


heat, beat, neat, 


ie, field, yield, wield, shield, etc. 
thief, chief, grief, etc. 
ei, receive, deceive, etc. 
THE SHORT SOUND OF OO 
Review words already given in 
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April Miracles 
LZ 


On the earth so bleak and deserted, 
A miracle came to pass, 

The little bright raindrops seemed nothing but rain, 
But wherever they fell---there was grass. 


It went on raining, and dripping 
From clouds, from branches, from eaves, 

And the trees all knew; on each shrub and vine 
Wherever it touched---there were leaves. 


And then came a wonderful morning, 
All shimmering gold and gloom, 

And wherever a raindrop and sunbeam fell 
They left a pink apple-bloom! 


— ALICE E. ALLEN. 





which oo had the sound of long o, 
and the sound of w. Introduce the 
shorter, open sound in which the 
twin o’s say vv, as in book, took, 
nook, shook, stood, hood, cook, look. 




















you tell which is intended? Read 
the whole sentence and tell me 
which word is intended: A little 
boy took up his arrow and bow.” 


An April shower. 

Some April day when it is rain- 
ing come to the phonetics class 
with an umbrella in your hand. 
“I think we are going to have 4 
hard shower in here,” greet the 
children. “Will you put up tle 
umbrella, Jim?” As Jim raises 
it he is showered by small cards 
upon which are printed symbols 
of the long vowels, of the short 
vowels, or of phonograms built 
upon them. “We have heard of 
its raining cats and dogs, but who 
ever heard of a phonetic shower’ 
Can you clean it up, Jim?” Jim 
names each sound as he replaces 
the card in the closed umbrella. 
Then he hands it to some other 
child, inviting him to go out 
the rain. 

Planting the phonetic garden. 

Send the children to the board. 
“The blackboard is your gardel. 
This is your seed.” (Write 4 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The Red Admiral 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


Do you know this butterfly? 

We do not often see it. 

It is a beautiful butterfly. 

It looks like velvet. 

Its wing's are almost black. 

They have bright red trimmings. 

The front wings have red bands. 

The hind wings have red edges. 

The butterfly is called the Red 
Admiral. 

See the white spots on its wings. 

They look like spots of paint. 

How did they get there? 

Mother Nature painted them. 

She paints all the butterflies. 

The Red Admiral lays its eggs on 
nettle plants. 











Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N, J. 


Caterpillars come from the eggs. 
The caterpillars have spines. 
They eat nettle leaves. 

They eat and eat. 


They grow too big for their skins. 

Their skins will not stretch. 

The caterpillars crack their skins 
and craw] out. 











Photo by L, W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


Then they eat some more leaves. 

At last they grow sleepy. 

They make their cradles. 

They go to sleep. 

After a time, Mother Nature calls 
them. 

They stretch inside their cradles. 

Do caterpillars come out? 

No, they are butterflies now. 

Mother Nature changed them 
while they were asleep. 

She is a good fairy. 

The butterflies wave their wings. 

Their wing's grow strong. 

Then the butterflies fly away. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 90.) 
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Embroidered Towels 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Leis Us Make Gifts” 


MBROIDERED towels furnish interest- 
ing sewing lessons because of the variety 
of stitches which may be adapted to the 
work. The designs should be very simple 

and should be made with white wash embroidery 
thread or with tested fast colors which will stand 
hard usage and frequent laundering. 

The ends of towels may be finished with em- 
broidered scallops, or with machine hemstitched 
scallops having an edge crocheted in the hem- 
stitching, or with hand-hemstitched hems. 
Above one of the finished ends an initial letter 
or a monogram may be made in cross-stitch or 
satin stitch; or simple designs may be made in 





Two Guest Towels with Old English Initials 


French knots, or lazy- 
insertion may be 


cross-stitch, darning, 
daisy stitch; or crocheted 
placed above the hem. 
Linen toweling is more expensive than cotton 
toweling, but it is much more satisfactory and 
is worth the difference in price. Linen huck is 
especially suitable for making embroidered 








Linen Huck Towel with a Simple Darned 
Border 


towels. On one side of this material the alter- 
nate vertical or warp threads are raised and one 
may slip the blunt needle, carrying embroidery 
thread, under the raised threads at regular in- 
tervals to form the design. In many of the bands 


embroidered on the ends of huck towels the first 
and last rows of stitches are made by going over 
five warp threads (two are raised), then under 






one warp thread (see Figures I and III), and re- 
peating all the way across the towel. 

The photograph at the top of the page shows 
three-fourths of one end of a towel which re- 
quired one yard of 19-inch huck. The hems 
completed are each 114 inches deep. They are 
hemmed on the wrong side with No. 60 white 
thread. The stitches do not go through to the 
right side. To make the border, three rows of 
stitches are made at the top of the hem on the 
right side of the towel, using four threads of 
six-strand embroidery thread. The middle row 
—over five, under one, and repeat—is made first. 
In the rows above and below the middle row, B 





Bath Towel with Cross-Stitch Border 


in Figure III, there are wide spaces between 
the short stitches. To make these spaces and 
those which form the unit C, Figure III, the 
needle is taken through the cloth to the wrong 
side, then brought up wherever the next stitch 
of the design is needed. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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kj ‘ 
Making a Chicken Coop 
By FRANK I. SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 
it is necessary to keep the old hen penned afford protection and a grain sack (or the over the rope, as shown in the drawing. 
d re- in a coop while the chickens are very cover described below) might well be placed The clips may be made of strips of tin, leather, 
small. The making of a coop for this purpose over the front of the coop during storms or or other material you may have. 
hows is an easy job for any boy. And if he will cold weather. The coop should be moved A practical cover to close the front of this 
nh Ye- use his rule properly to space the slats, the often so that the floor will provide a fresh coop at night to keep out small marauding 
hems coop will not be an eyesore wherever it is feeding place and be clean. A rope handle is animals, may be made of boards fastened to- 
r are placed. In constructing the coop several re- provided to aid in the moving. gether with cleats. Since care must be taken 
vhite quirements must be kept in mind. The coop The sides from a packing box will provide to give the mother hen and her chicks plenty 
» the must be large enough so the old hen can meaery for the roof and back of the coop. of fresh air, while protecting them, this clos- 
vs of move about, scratch, and exercise to keep everal boards will have to be fastened to- ing board should have an opening left in it 
1 the healthy. The slats must be far enough apart gether to make the roof wide enough. Cleats near the top and this opening should be cov- 
Is of at the bottom so that the young chickens can made of lath should be nailed across the ends ered with wire netting. 
row come and go at will, but not so far apart as to of the boards that rest on the ground to hold The farmyard that is always dressed up will 
first. allow the old hen to escape. them together. want this coop painted to match the other 
w, B During damp weather the coop should be Builders’ lath or other narrow strips will buildings. And do not forget to turn the coop 
placed over a bottom board or floor, and it do for the slats. Shingle nails are plenty long over once a week to let the sunshine purify 
should be so located that the roof and back enough to nail them if they do not exceed the inside of it; also to spray it with an in- 
will provide shade during the heat of the day. three-eighths of an inch in thickness. secticide. 
The front might face a building or a direction The handle can be made by tying knots at I want to call your attention to the door 
away from the prevailing winds or storms to’ each end of a piece of rope and nailing clips (Continued on page 86) 
ween . 
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Increasing the Power of Comprehension 


S a result of my teaching experience in 
the fourth and fifth grades, I am quite 
convinced that the formation of correct 
reading habits is of primary importance 

in these grades. The improvement of reading 
ability is certain to have an effect upon the study 
of the content subjects, which become increas- 
ingly important as the child advances. 

Many pupils have difficulty in doing much in- 
dependent work in subjects where reading is 
necessary. Part of the trouble can be overcome 
by placing proper emphasis on the formation of 
correct study habits. Teachers should take ad- 
vantage of the fact that intermediate-grade pu- 
pils are in a habit-formation period. Much of 
their studying is done through silent reading, 
and as they advance in school the proportion of 
study done through this medium will necessarily 
increase. 

Ordinarily the rate of silent reading exceeds 
the rate of oral reading in these grades. Where 
oral reading is done by one member of the class, 
while the other pupils have the same material 
before them, we have noted that most of the class 
tend to “lose the place,” because they read ahead 
if they read at all. Hence silent reading is of 
primary importance. 

The silent reading ability must be constantly 
improved if it is to function properly. Study 
habits can be guided, and procedures with text 
material varied, in order to motivate the study 
of silent reading and to secure the desired ends. 
It is with this thought in mind that I am out- 
lining the following: 

I. Procedures adapted to use in the study of 
reading text, supplementary material, or history 
and geography. 

II. Devices suitable for a few minutes’ drill 
given during the regular reading period. 

III. Special help for individual pupils outside 
of regular class or study periods. 

IV. Use of standardized and teacher-made 
tests to test and develop comprehension. 

Any of the devices or methods suggested might 
be used to such an extent as to destroy the value. 
The aim is to use subject matter in a number of 
ways. Sometimes several procedures should be 
used on the same material, and again one pro- 
cedure to a lesson will be quite sufficient. Let us 
remember that procedures, devices, and individual 
helps and tests are only the means used to in- 
crease comprehension. 

I. Procedures adapted to use in the study of 
reading text, supplementary material, or 
history and geography— 

1. Information material— 

a) Outlining 

(1) Select topic sentences in class. 

(2) Have the children assign to 
proper paragraphs topics made 
by the teacher. 

(3) Give exercises in which the chil- 
dren are to distinguish between 
the main idea and related sub- 
ordinate ideas. 

(a) Use newspaper clippings. 

(b) For seat work have pupils 
select some story that 
would make a good news- 
paper article, and outline 
it for a newspaper selec- 
tion into headline and sub- 
titles. 

(4) Have the children outline para- 
graphs according to topics and 
sub-topics. 
(a) In class, 

teacher. 
(b) As seat work, with aid of 





with aid of 


By RUTH MILLER 


b) 


c) 


(5) 


a general form placed on 
the blackboard by _ the 
teacher. 
When subordinate ideas are de- 
sired, re-read material from 
different standpoint. 


Distinguishing between related and 
unrelated material— 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Show the children how to skim 
material without reading word 
for word. 
Center study around the solu- 
tion of a question. For in- 
stance, introduce study of Ar- 
gentina with an account of the 
civilization of inhabitants and 
extent of trade. Possibly, get 
this question from the class: 
“Why is Argentina a progres- 
sive nation and different from 
the Amazon valley, about which 
we have just read?” Give the 
children an opportunity to use 
text, finding information by use 
of paragraph headings and in- 
dex, and by studying a map; 
use supplementary texts and 
an encyclopedia. 
Projects growing out of school 
work often necessitate reading 
for information. 
Evaluate the work by referring 
back to the problem with such 
questions as: “Have we done 
what we started out to do?” or 
“Did you get what you were 
seeking ?” 
Problem to be solved might be: 
(a) To find author’s aim or 
purpose. 
(b) To select a new title. 
(c) To develop the meaning of 
a certain list of words from 
subject matter. 


‘(d) To find words in the story 


to describe the important 
character, or object, or act. 


Questioning— 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Questions must be definite. 
Sample questions may be put 
on the blackboard by the teach- 
er to guide the pupils in select- 
ing important points and to in- 
sure drill on these points. 
Thought questions should be so 
formed that the pupil will give 
his own judgment and the rea- 
son for it. 
When questions are on fact ma- 
terial, testing and checking may 
be done on paper. The teacher 
asks orally questions which take 
only a few words. They should 
be such that there could be only 
one correct answer. Questions 
might be given that could be 
answered by “Yes” or “No,” in 
which case checking could be 
done conveniently and scores 
counted on the papers. For 
such a method of questioning 
the following points should be 
observed : 

(a) Selection to be read should 
be short. 

(b) Reading should be timed 
by having books closed 
when most of the class 
finish or when the first pu- 
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pil finishes. Opportunity 
should be given to go back 
to the material to find the 
answers, when the test igs 
over. 

(5) Questions may be made in the 
form of incomplete statements, 

(6) Questions may be written on 
slips of paper to hand out to 
different members of the c!-~« 
or certain questions may be giv. 
en to certain groups. If the 
aim is review, a large number 
of questions could be formvu- 
lated and handed out to the pv- 
pils to ask of other members, 
When a question has been cor- 
rectly answered, the slip of pa- 
per might be handed to the per- 
son giving the correct answer, 
At the end of the class period 
count the number of slips held 
by each member. 

(7) Encourage the pupils to use 
previous knowledge in giving 
their answers and in forming 
their opinions. 

2. Story or drama material— 
a) Outlining— 

(1) Divide a story into: 
(a) Introduction. 
(b) Body of story. 
(c) Conclusion. 

(2) Dramatize or retell the story 
from the standpoint of a differ- 
ent character. 

b) Determining relative importance of 
points.—Decide what part could be 
left out without destroying the 
main thought. 

c) Questioning— 

(1) Questions on new words in the 
story may be made by the pu- 
pils to ask of other members of 
the class. 

(2) The teacher may ask questions 

\ about the story that make nec- 
essary the use of new words 
and phrases presented in the 
story. 

d) The teacher should retell a story so 

vividly that the child will use what 

he already knows of it to create 4 

mental picture of the incident told, 

and thus comprehend more than he 

did before. 

II. Devices suitable for a few minutes’ drill 
given during the regular reading period— 
(Suggestions for such exercises may be 
found in the following books: Lewis-Row- 
land Silent Reader; Columbia Reader, by 
Bonser and Beckington; Detroit Public 
Schools Silent Reading Exercises; and 
One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent 
Reading, by Smith. The teacher may give 
these exercises orally to the children, for 
either oral or written reaction, if there 
are not enough copies of the books for the 
whole class.) 

1. Paragraphs selected from the reader 
other source which are suitable for act 
ing out by an _ individual—Number 
them. Give all children a chance t 
read them. Let a child choose one 1 
act. Another child, who has chosen the 
same paragraph, may show by acting 
it out that there was more in the pare 
graph that the first child did not att 


(Continued on page 95) 
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VERYBODY loves the swallows, and to 
many people they are harbingers of 
spring. Their general family character- 
istics are pointed wings and forked tails, 

with a dark over-plumage, changing to a lighter 
color below. The swallows vary in size but have 
similar habits. The most commonly known swal- 
lows in the United States are the purple martin, 
tree swallow, bank swallow, rough-winged swal- 
low, cliff or eaves swallow, and barn swallow. 
Two other birds included in this article, the 
phoebe and the least flycatcher, feed in the same 
manner as do the swallows. 
The swallow can outdistance most birds. <A 
newspaper report stated that a swallow which 
was liberated in Spain flew to the Bermuda Is- 
lands, a distance of more than three thousand 
miles. An expert airman, also a keen ornithol- 
ogist, reported that when flying at ninety-five 
hundred feet he saw birds high overhead. With 
the aid of his field glasses he identified them as 
swallows. He says: “Migrating birds may fly 
at any altitude up to fifteen thousand feet; be- 
yond that we have no certain evidence.” 


TREE SWALLOW 


One April day a little boy brought me a dead 
bird to identify. I took it in my hand. The 
deep bluish luster of the back and the white un- 
derparts were unmistakable marks of identity. 
It was a tree, or white-bellied, swallow. On close 
examination, we saw that the tips of the wings 








q " 
Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


Nest and Eggs of Bank Swallow 





almost reached to the tip of the tail; that the 
outer tail feathers were longer than the middle 
ones; that it had a small velvety cushion of 
llack near its eyes; and that the wings and tail 
were of the same color, mostly fucous. The bill 
was short, less than a quarter of an inch, and 
very black. We saw, too, that the bird’s irides- 
ence was beautiful, excelling the beauty of cost- 
Y, shimmering silk. The outlines of the body 
Were graceful and curving. 

The female tree swallow is a rather dull-col- 
ted, plain looking bird, having lusterless plum- 
4ge, The feathers of its neck, back, and tail are 
‘brownish gray, and its breast is white. 

The nest of the tree swallow, which is com- 
bosed of grasses and feathers, is made in the 
hole of a tree or a stump. Sometimes a pair will 
*cupy an abandoned woodpecker’s hole, and they 
ave been known to set up housekeeping in a 
itd house. The nest contains from three to 
seven pure white eggs. 

oung tree swallows look very much like their 
Mother, being clad in brownish gray. Their un- 
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Birds That Dine on the Wing 


By SARA V. PRUESER 


Author of “Our Dooryard Friends" 





Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


Phoebe with Nestlings 


derparts are a pure, clean white. The nestlings, 
in their contrasting dark and light feathers, make 
a pretty picture as their heads appear above the 
rim of the nest. 

The tree swallows are not songsters, but they 
chatter together musically from the tall tree tops. 
They dart out from the trees and circie about in 
the air, taking insects on the wing. They also 
sweep over the tall grasses in the swamps and 
marshes, catching hundreds of mosquitoes in a 
day. They eat very little fruit but are fond of 
bayberries. 

In autumn, after the second brood is raised, 
the tree swallows and their families collect in 
great flocks, generally near some big marsh. 
From this place they begin their journey south- 
ward, covering many miles a day. As they are 
such rapid flyers and get their food on the wing, 
they do not make many stops. 


BANK SWALLOW 


Back and forth, and up and down the river, fly 
the bank swallows. Now, they skim the river’s 
edge, then, with graceful curves, they rise high in 











Courtesy, Bureau of Biological Survey, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Tree Swallow and Rough-winged Swallow 


the air, wheel about, and suddenly swoop down to 
the water again. With their strong wings they 
can throw their small lithe bodies into every posi- 
tion imaginable. One minute their wings point 
from earth to heaven, the next they are stretched 
out above the surface of the water. 

The bank swallow has no metallic luster. Its 
back is a brownish gray; the underparts are 
white; and the breast is crossed with a brownish- 
gray band. This swallow is the smallest of its 
tribe, being about five inches long. 

It is interesting to watch the bank swallows as 
they dart into the dark holes in the high, sandy 
banks of the river. These holes, which are made 
by the swallows, serve as sites for their nests. 
Some of these dark tunnels are from two to three 
feet long. Usually, at the terminal of the tunnel, 
you will find a nest of grasses and feathers, in 
which are from four to six small white eggs. As 
the bank swallows nest in colonies, it is not an 
uncommon occurrence to find a score or more of 
these miniature caves in the banks of creeks and 
rivers. 

Like the other swallows, the bank swallow gets 
its food chiefly on the wing. Its diet consists of 
small winged creatures: gnats, flies, beetles, and 
insects that swarm above the surface of the wa- 
ter, such as mosquitoes. 

The bank swallow winters in the South. The 
date of its arrival in the northern states in the 
spring and of its departure in the fall depends 
upon latitude and climatic conditions. 





Vhoto by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N, J. 


_ Nest and Eggs of Least Fly-catcher 


ROUGH-WINGED SWALLOW 


Closely related to the bank swallow is the 
rough-winged swallow, whose appearance is much 
the same as that of the bank swallow. The feed- 
ing and nesting habits of the rough-winged swal- 
low are also similar to those of the bank swal- 
low. The rough-winged swallow may be dis- 
tinguished from the bank swallow by its uni- 
formly brownish-gray throat and breast and its 
more deliberate movements of flight. 

The rough-winged swallow prefers the holes 
in bridges, stone culverts, and banks of rivers 
for its nesting quarters. The eggs, which are 
white, are from four to five in number. 

CLIFF OR EAVES SWALLOW 

Several years ago the eaves swallows were 
seen in great numbers. Now, one rarely sees 
large colonies of them. They came early in the 
spring and spent the summer here, leaving in 
late September. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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What a Portland, Oregon, School Has Done 


By BEATRICE VINCENT 





ORTLAND, Oregon, points with pride to 

Failing School, whose latest victory has 

been to win a fine American flag, presented 

by Governor Pierce, for the feat of empty- 
ing the building of six hundred seventy pupils in 
thirty-four seconds. This included, moreover, 
the carrying out of three cripples by the chil- 
dren. No other school in the city came near this 
record. The residents of Oregon were not sur- 
prised, however, for they are getting used to see- 
ing Failing School take first place. 

In the last two years this school has carried 
off more prizes than perhaps any other school in 
the northwest. In the first three months of this 
year, in addition to winning the flag, its pupils 
won various cash prizes the sum of which aggre- 
gated three hundred dollars. Last year, as well 
as the previous year, Failing won the city spell- 
ing championship. Each year the prize was a 
handsome gold watch, and each time the same 
Failing pupil won it! 

Now, Failing School is not in the best resi- 
dential district of Portland. By no means! It is 
located in the midst of the Italian district and in 
the heart of “little Jerusalem.” Not all of the 
children who attend this school belong to these 
two nationalities, however. There are, at pres- 
ent, thirty-two nationalities in the school, and 
sometimes there are even more. 

Into the melting pot of Failing School come 
these representatives of thirty-two nations. Out 
of this melting pot these children emerge—citi- 
zens of the United States—not only citizens, but 
good citizens. 

For Miss Porter, principal of this school, be- 
lieves that here is an unusual opportunity, and 
she is making the most of it. By daily precept 
and example she is teaching those children what 
it means to be a good citizen. If a piece of paper 
happens to be on the street near the school, Miss 


Safety Education in ‘Toledo, Ohio 


NTEREST children, before they reach 
high school age, in doing right things 
along safety lines, and they will develop 
into careful citizens.” 

I quote from Mr. Jay E. Thompson, secretary 
of the Toledo Safety Council. Mr. Thompson, an 
able industrial engineer and an _ experienced 
safety educator who came to Toledo after two 
years’ efficient direction of safety education in 
Cleveland, takes charge of the special safety edu- 
cation work of the council in the Toledo schools. 
He is an enthusiast in the matter of impressing 
little children with the best ideals. 

By him, safety education has been introduced 
in Toledo, not only on the basis of approved and 
tried methods, but with various original schemes 
as well. 

One interesting plan followed is that of ap- 
pointing a “fire marshal” for each school. There 
are eighty of these in all; eight of them, girls. 
At stated intervals the whole group is taken to 
a fire-department station to study, in a concen- 
trated way, some feature of the city’s fire protec- 
tion system. 

Under Mr. Thompson’s direction the Junior 
Safety Councilseof the Toledo elementary schools 
have become well-organized bodies. The mem- 
bers, both active and associate, are required to 
learn and to sign the “safety pledge’; to observe 
the “safety code’; to report, in writing, at least 
two unsafe conditions in the neighborhood of the 
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Failing 


Miss Fannie G. Porter, Principal of 
School, Portland, Oregon, and Three of Her 
Prize-Winning Pupils 


Porter does not call Isador or Mickey to pick it 
up. She picks it up herself and marches with it 
to the waste can. So deeply has this impression 
of neatness been imposed upon Failing pupils 
that the janitor of a local high school says he can 
pick out the Failing pupils, because they are 
neater! 

Miss Porter arrives at school at seven every 
morning. The teachers are punctual too, for it 


By JANE A. STEWART 


school; and to help small children or elderly per- 
sons in dangerous situations, and report the 
same in writing. 

At every Council meeting the following is 
recited in concert: 

“T will work for the safety of others as I would 
want them to work for my safety. 

“T will try to be careful all the time, every- 
where. 

“T will not take unnecessary chances of getting 
hurt, and will warn others against doing so. 

“T will do my part to help reduce the number 
of accidents this year. 

“All this I will do for the sake of humanity and 
the honor of my school.” 

“The object of the Junior Safety Council in 
schools” (again I quote Mr. Thompson) “is to 
help school children in the prevention of acci- 
dents and dangerous practices by making attrac- 
tive the idea of their showing thoughtfulness for 
others and of exercising proper care with regard 
to their own actions.” 

The reading of the “safety news letter” is an 
important feature at the monthly meetings of 
the Council. Later each member reads this letter 
to his class at school. . 

The patrol plan of the Junior Safety Council 
has been carefully worked out by Mr. Thompson. 
The Captain of Patrols, an important officer of 
the Council, is appointed by the president of the 
Council in co-operation with the principal of the 
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is their aim to teach punctuality to these foreign, 
ers and a good example goes a long way towar; 
impressing an idea. 

For eighteen years Miss Porter has been pri. 
cipal of this school, and who can remember 2; 
absence in that time? At every baseball game 
football game, or track meet that Failing parti. 
cipates in, Miss Porter may be seen and hearj 
rooting for the home team. “Why do you civay 
go?” she was asked. “Well, one of the boy; 
might be hurt and I would want to be there 
see that he was properly cared for,” came th 
answer. “Besides,” she added, “they play bette 
when they know someone is interested.” 

Yes, Miss Porter is interested, not only in thei 
games, but in everything they do, and the chil. 





dren know it. Be it Abie’s new baby brother o; 
the peculiar bug Tony found in the gulch—Mis 
Porter is interested and will listen to the details, 
Though other schools may have difficulty in 
finding time for everything prescribed in the cu: 
riculum, Failing has no such trouble. The pu 
pils are doing extra work. The eighth-grade pu. 
pils are doing nature study along with thei 
reading, and making herbariums that far older 
students might well be proud of; they prepar 
both oral and written book reviews; design cov: 
ers for the written work in their art class; d 
research work in history and civics; and the 
have organized a book club to promote bette 
reading. 
“We tell the pupils,” said Miss Porter, “that 
it is a poor sort of person who does only what he 
is paid for, and that such a person will never 
get anywhere.” 
At Failing School there is an “opportunit; 
room.” Here, foreigners who have had som 
schooling in their home country are given ‘ 
chance to make slow or rapid strides, according 
(Continued on page 87) 





school. The members of the patrol are chosen by 
the captain with the approval of the presider 
and the school principal. They guard street 
crossings, report violations of the safety rules 
assist younger children, warn all of danger, et: 
From four to six of these patrols serve at dat: 
gerous crossings to watch traffic from ete 
directions; halt the children from crowding inti 
the streets; and serve as escorts when needed. 
All are under the supervision of the city office! 
who directs the Junior Patrol. | 

Medals are given for accident prevention an( 
appropriate ceremonies accompany the makinj 
of the awards. Thirteen such medals wet 
awarded during 1925. 

One of the interesting events which occurréé 
during the year was an outing given to eight! 
Toledo school children by one of the Toledo news 
papers. These children (all presidents of Junie: 
Councils) were taken to Cleveland where they aly 
tended the Cleveland Safety Convention of 192) 
They were treated to a luncheon and enjoyed 4 
full day of instruction and pleasure. 

Fire Prevention Week is observed in thi 
schools each October, at which time a “jingle ct 
test” is held, and daily two-minute talks on th: 
subject of fire prevention are given by members 
of Junior Safety Councils. 

The hearty co-operation of the Toledo Supé! 
visor of Art, Miss Jane B. Welling, and of he 


(Continued on page 87) 
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April Safety Calendar 


The teacher may copy this design on the blackboard with colored crayons. Teachers who cannot 


draw easily will find a pantograph helpful when transferring this design. 


























Above my head on a rainy day 
My umbrella I'll carry high; 
Then I can see which way to go, 
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And not hurt people passing by. 
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Silence 


There is a silence where hath been no 
sound, 


There is a silence where no sound may 


be, 
| 
In the cold grave—under the deep, deep | 


sea 

Or in wild desert where no life is found 

Which hath been mute, and still must 
sleep profound. 

No voice is hushed, life 
silently, 

But clouds and cloudy shadows wander 
free, 

That never spoke, over the idle ground; 

But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 

Of antique palaces, where man hath 
been, 

Though 
calls, 

And owls, that flit continually between, 

Shriek to the echo, and the low winds 
moan,— 

There the true silence is, self-conscions 
and alone. 


no treads 


the dun fox, or wild hyena 


Thomas Hood. 


The Captain’s Well 


From pain and peril, by land and main, 
The shipwrecked sailor came back 
again; 


Back to his home, where wife and child, 
Who had mourned him lost, with joy 
were wild, 


Where he sat once more with his kith 
and kin, 

And welcomed his neighbors thronging 
in. 


But when morning came he called for 
his spade. 

“IT must pay my debt to the Lord,” he 
said. 


“Why dig you here,” asked the passer- 
by 


“Is - gold or silver the road so 
nigh?” 
No, friend,” he answered, “but under 
this sod 
Is the blessed water, the wine of God.” 
“Water! the Powwow is at your back, 
And right before you the Merrimack, 


And look you up, or look you down, 
There’s a well-sweep at every door in 
town.” 


“True,” he said, “we have wells of our 
own; 
But this I dig for the Lord alone.” 


Said the other: 
know, 
I doubt if a spring can be found below; 


“This soil is dry, you 


You had better consult, before you dig, 
Some water-witch, with a hazel twig.” 


“No, wet or dry, I will dig it here, 
Shallow or deep, if it takes a year. 


In the Arab desert, where shade is 
none, 
The waterless land of sand and sun, 


Under the pitiless, brazen sky 
My burning throat as the mdi was dry; 


My crazed brain listened in fever- 
dreams 

For plash of buckets and ripple of 
streams; 


And, ppaning my eyes to the blinding 


gia 
And my a to the breath of the blis- 
tering air, 


Tortured alike by the heavens and 
earth, 
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E want our readers to fill this page for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked For 


Send in the names of poems you wish to 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








I cursed, like Job, the day of my birth. 


Then something tender and sad and 
mild 

As a mother’s voice to her wandering 
child, 


Rebuked my frenzy, and, bowing my 
head, 
I prayed as I never before had prayed: 


Pity me, God, for I die of thirst; 
Take me out of this land accurst; 


And if ever I reach my home again, 
Where earth has springs, and the sky 
has rain, 


I will dig a well for the passer-by, 
And none shall suffer with thirst as I. 


I saw, as I passed my home once more, 
The house, the barn, the elms by the 


door, 

The grass-lined road, that riverward 
wound, 

The tall slate stones of the burying- 
ground, 


The belfry and steeple on meeting- 
house hill, 

The brook with its dam, and gray grist- 
mill. 


And I knew in that vision beyond the 
sea, 
The very place where my well must be. 


God heard my prayer in that evil day; 
He led my feet in their homeward way, 


From false mirage and dried-up well, 
a) hot sand-storms of a land of 
he 


Till I saw at last, through a coast-hill’s 
gap, 

The city held in its stony lap, 

The mosques and the domes of scorched 
Muscat, 

And 


my heart 
thereat; 


leaped up with joy 


For there was a ship at anchor lying, 
A Christian flag at its mast-head flying, 


And sweetest of sounds to my home- 
sick ear 

Was my native tongue in the sailors’ 
cheer. 





Now, the Lord be thanked, I am back 
again, 

Where earth has springs, and the skies 
have rain. 


And the well I promised by Oman’s 
Sea, 
I am digging for him in Amesbury.” 


His good wife wept, and his neighbors 
said: 

“The poor old captain is out of his 
head.” 


But from morn to noon, and from noon 
to night, 

He toiled at his task with main and 
might; 


And when at last from the loosened 
earth, 

Under his spade the stream gushed 
forth, 


And fast as he climbed to his deep 
well’s brim, 

The water he dug for followed him. 

He shouted for joy: “I have kept my 
word, 

And here is the well I promised the 
Lord!” 


The long years came, and the long 
years went, 

And he sat by his roadside-well content; 

watched the heat- 
oppressed, 

Pause by the way to drink and rest, 


He 


travelers, 


And the sweltering horses dip, as they 
drank, 

Their nostrils deep in the cool, sweet 
tank; 


And, grateful at heart, his memory 
went 
Back to that waterless Orient, 


And the blessed answer of prayer, 
which came 
To the earth of iron and sky of flame. 


And when a wayfarer, weary and hot, 
Kept to the mid-road, pausing not 


For the well’s refreshing, he shook his 


ead; 
“He don’t know the value of water,” 
he said; 
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Most of the poems included had been used on 
this page in response to requests for publication. 
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“Had he prayed for a drop, as I have 
done, 
In the desert circle of sand and sun, 


He would drink and rest, and go home 
to tell 
That God's best gift is the wayside 


well! 
John G. Whittier, 


The Music of the Past 


Hardly ever that a body 
Hears the old tunes any more; 
But a trampin’ fiddler played ’em 
T’other evenin’ at the store. 


An’ the music, as he played it, 
Kind o’ seemed like ev’ry note 

Only kept the lump a-growin’ 
That it started in my throat. 


An’ as I sat a-listenin’ 
To them tunes I used to know, 
All the past riz up before me 
Like a magic-lantern show. 


Thirty years or more was taken 
From the tally-sheet o’ life; 

Thirty years o’ work an’ worry, 
Disap’intment, care, and strife. 


An’ a voice that now is silent 
Promised me in lovin’ tone, 
An’ a hand that now is pulseless 

Lay contented in my own, 


While the faces that hev vanished, 
An’ the feet that now are still, 
Was a-smilin’ an’ a-dancin’ 
In that cabin on the hill. 


But the player stopt a-playin’, 
An’ the pictur soon was gone, 

An’ I shouldered up the burden 
That ole Time keeps pilin’ on. 


Still, I couldn’t help but scatter 
’Mong the dust o’ all these years, 
As a kind o’ good-bye offerin’, 
Just a few regretful tears. 
Anonymous. 


The Declaration 


’Twas late, and the gay company was 
gone, 

And light lay soft on the deserted room 

From alabaster vases, and a scent 

Of orange-leaves and sweet verbena 
came 

Through the unshuttered window on 
the air; 

And the rich pictures with their dark 
old tints, 

Hung like a twilight landscape, and al! 
things 

Seemed hushed into a slumber. Isabel, 

The dark-eyed, spiritual Isabel, 

Was leaning on her harp, and I had 
stayed 

To a what I could not when the 
crowd 

Hung on her look like worshipers. | 
knelt, 

And with the fervor of a lip unused 

To the cold breath of reason, toid my 
love. 

There was no answer, and I took the 


an 
That rested on the strings, and pressed 
a kiss 
Upon it unforbidden—and again 
Besought her that this silent evidence 
That I was not indifferent to her heart, 
— have the seal of one sweet sylla- 
e. 
I kissed the small white fingers as | 


spoke, 

And she withdrew them gently, and u}- 
raised 

Her forehead from its resting-place; 
and looked 


peed on me—She — been asleep’ 
Willis. 
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Ted and Just Enough are good friends to this day. 
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The Fairy Just Enough 
WHY TED PREFERRED HIM TO THE WASTE IMP OR THE STINGY GOBLIN 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 
ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 

“Thank you,” Ted answered politely. 

“There is another fellow that is very different 
from the Waste Imp, but he is almost as bad,” Just 
Enough continued. “He is the Stingy Goblin, and 
lives a little beyond Thrift Land.” 

“I do not want to meet the Stingy Goblin!” Ted ex- 
claimed. 

“I hope you are going to like me,” Just Enough 
remarked. 

“Will you help me again when I need you?” asked 
Ted. 

“Yes, indeed, I will come whenever you want me,” 
Just Enough agreed, “although you may not always 
see me.” 

When the other children returned, Ted could no 

OSEMARY, Roger, Ted, and Margery were longer see Just Enough, but he felt sure that the 
R making kites. The frames were ready tohave _ fairy was still there. Ted showed his playmates how 
the bright colored paper—red, blue, yellow, to cut their paper the right size for their kites with- 
and green—pasted on them. Before cutting the pa- out wasting any of it. 
per, all of the children, except Ted, went into the 
kitchen to make some flour paste. 
Ted picked up his scissors and a sheet of blue 
paper. He tried to cut into the paper, but could not 
make the scissors move. This was not strange, be- 
cause there was a little boy fairy perched on the 
handle. 
“Think,” said the fairy, “before you cut. Do not 
waste your paper as Roger did. If you cut your pa- 
per carefully, you will have enough left to make May 
baskets next month.” 
The fairy guided Ted’s hand so that the piece of 
paper that he cut was just the right size for the kite. 
“T am the fairy Just Enough,” Ted’s tiny friend 
explained, “and I come from the Land of Thrift. 
The ugly little imp that sat on Roger’s scissors was Just Enough did not come again until one morn- 
the Waste Imp. [had to drive him away from your —_—ing when Ted was at breakfast. He was late, and 
scissors a moment ago.” everyone else had left the table. Ted was going to 
: heap his saucer high with cereal, but he happened to 
think that he could not eat so much. 
“Quite right,” he heard a little voice say, and there 
was the fairy Just Enough balancing himself on 
Ted’s spoon. 

“You called me just in time. That Waste Imp 
would hardly let go of your spoon,” Just Enough re- 
marked, panting. 

“I am very glad to see you, Just Enough,” said 
Ted, “but I did not call you.” 

“Yes, you did, Master Ted,” answered Just 
Enough. “You stopped to think about taking too 
much. That was calling me.” 
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Adjustable Universal \ 
No. 134 
For High Schools 


(With Box if Desired) 


Hygienically correct. Movable. Ad- Note These 4 if mportant F. eatures 


justable for any height. Swivel Chair. 












































Specially adaptable for high school use. — , 

Permitsof flexibility in seating arrange- : teaat 1 Hygienically Correct—Properly designed back support. 
se In harmony _ the present Yt Seats not too high or too deep (front to back). Proper support 
re tea tcc cl Sd x above hips and below shoulders. All fatigue eliminated by avoid- 
idity in classrooms. Helps socializa- sean ful A d Cc f Muscl d 
tion. Promotes student individuality. ing harmful strains and pressures. Greater comfort. Muscle an 











; nerve strain eliminated. Readily adjustable to give correct support 
for back. Good posture made certain. Conducive to vigor, perma- 
nent health and proper physical development. 


2 Mobility—Light in weight. Smooth, frictionless floor 
contact. Built in one unit. Only 4 points of contact with floor as 
compared with 8 points in usual equipment. 40% less floor space 
required than tables and chairs. Accessible from both sides. 
Ample knee space underneath top. Perfectly balanced—can not 
tip. Durable . . . yet attractive. Genuine DuPont Duco Lacquer 
i on wood parts. Ball glides on legs of solid milled steel. Easy 
| moving without wear on floor. Suitable for effective group study 
y and recitation. Permit better lighting arrangements. Ideal for 
socialized activities without sacrificing orderliness and efficiency. 


| 3 Adjustability — Adjustable for any height. Specially 
adaptable for high schools, All leg dangling eliminated. Both desk 
and seat adjustable. Slouchy positions become uncomfortable. 
Adjustments are simple and can not be manipulated by pupils. 




















| 
If 
Special Seating i 4 Swivel Seat—Permits of ease, quietness and orderliness in 
for High Schools i entering and leaving seat. Sliding, crowding, bumping of knees 
eliminated. A protection to the eyes, Seat may be turned away 
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buyers of school seats. Write | stop. Nothing to work loose .. . nothing to deteriorate. 
for your free copy today. 
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| Adjustable Universal 
Tablet Arm Chair 
For High Schools 
Movable. Adjustable for any height. 
HE “* American” mark on school seats, Hygienically correct. Specially adapt- 


able for the modern needs of high 


and seating satisfaction always have been schools. In wide use where movabil 


ity is required without full desk 
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zation behind those models. 
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Picture Study—“The Painter’s Sons” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


HE story of Peter Paul Rubens be- 

gins in the little Westphalian town of 
Siegen, where, on June 29, 1577, this 

great Flemish master was born. His 
parents had been exiled from their home in 
Antwerp, because Jan Rubens, the artist’s 
father, had been involved in the attempt of 
the Netherlanders to free themselves from 
Spanish rule. After his death in 1587, the 
family returned to Antwerp, and Peter Paul 
was placed by his mother as a page at the 
court of Margaret of Ligne. Court life soon 
wearied him, however, and he persuaded his 
mother to allow him to enter the studio of 
Adam van Noort, with whom he studied for 
four vears. Under his next teacher, Otto 
van Veen, he was admitted, in 1598, to the 
artists’ guild of Antwerp as a “free master.” 
Instead of taking pupils, as he was now 
entitled to do, Rubens, in the year 1600, went 
to Italy. He developed greatly as an artist 
during the next few years through his con- 
tact with the works of the Italian masters, 
and also gained in courtly culture. In 1603 
he made an important diplomatic journey 
for his Duke, bearing gifts of friendship to 
King Philip III of Spain. Soon afterward, 
he established himself with his brother in 
Rome, where he worked for several years. 








Questions 


After studying the picture, do you 
feel acquainted with these two boys? 
Which of them do you think you 
would like better? What has the art- 
ist done to show us that Albert, the 
elder, was more serious and studious 
than his younger brother? 


What is little Nicholas doing? 
Would you like it better if he were 
looking directly at you rather than at 
his play? 

What did you notice first in the 
picture? Why? Do you think that 
the artist meant it to be the center of 
interest? Does Rubens succeed in giv- 
ing us the feeling of shining satin and 
soft lace? Do you think that he liked 
to paint rich materials? 




















Then suddenly, in 1608, word of his 
mother’s serious illness called him back to 
Antwerp. His mother died before he could 


reach her, but circumstances combined to 
hold him in Flanders—his employment as 
court painter by Archduke Albert, Regent 
of the Netherlands, his brother Philip’s re- 
turn, and finally his marriage in 1609 to Isa- 
bella Brant, daughter of the City Clerk of 
Antwerp. 

In that year and the next, Rubens received 
the commission for two of his most famous 
paintings—“Adoration of the Magi” and 
“Uplifting of the Cross.” Soon afterward, 
his best known work, “The Descent from 
the Cross,” was painted as an altarpiece for 
the Antwerp Cathedral, where it hangs to- 
day. Other commissions followed, and 
pupils thronged to his studio to gain inspira- 
tion and instruction. The subjects that he 
chose to paint were varied. Mythological 
scenes, Biblical figures, and realistic hunting 
scenes found their way in vivid glowing 
colors to his canvases. Traces of workman- 
ship and brush strokes other than his own 
can be seen in many of his works, and are 
attributed to his pupils, among whom An- 
thony Van Dyck was the most conspicuous. 

In 1626 he accepted the wearisome task of 
helping to negotiate peace between Spain 
and England. During the negotiations he 


(Continued on page 86! 








“THE PAINTER’S SONS” 


HIS painting of Rubens’ sons is one of the 

few which were made entirely by the 

hand of the artist himself, and is therefore 
one of the most valued examples of his work. 
It is thought to have been painted shortly after 
the death of the boys’ mother in 1626. The 
original is in the Liechtenstein Gallery in Vi- 
enna. 


See how Rubens brings out the differences 
between the two children. Albert, the elder, is 
dressed quietly in black satin, slashed with 
white, with white ruffled collar and cuffs, and 
wears a soft felt hat. In his gloved hand he 
holds a book, indicating his studious tastes, 
which later caused him, at the age of only six- 
teen, to be made Secretary to the Privy Council 
by King Philip IV of Spain. Nicholas, the 
younger, is, of course, a mere child, intent 


above all upon the goldfinch with which he is 
playing. His suit, of brown and blue, with 
puffs of yellow satin, rosettes at his knees and 
on his shoes, lace collar and cuffs, and numer- 
ous little buttons, contrasts strongly with his 
brother’s somber dress. 


It is very difficult to make a successfully 
grouped portrait of two persons. Rubens, in 
this picture, has produced one of the greatest 
examples of balanced portraiture. He has set 
the lighter and smaller figure against the dark- 
er one, and has built his entire picture on a plan 
of triangles. For instance, a line from Nich- 
olas’ left hand, along the stick of the perch to 
Albert’s book, and then down to the goldfinch, 
makes one triangle; Albert’s crossed legs make 
another. See how many triangles you can find 
in the picture. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “The Painter’s Sons” 


Copyright by The Medici Society, Ltd., London 


Miniatures in the above size may be secured in same 
colors as picture on front cover. For prices see page 1f. 
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‘Teachers’ Help One Another Club 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 

of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article (this 
includes all publication rights). Unavailable manu- 
scripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, 
otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 8% x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of paper only. Make article concise. Write 
the number of words in article in upper right-hand cor- 
ner of page and your name and address in upper left- 
hand corner. Address all Contributions for this depart- 
ment and Requests for Club Exchange Letters to Mrs. 
Nell R. Farmer, Elgin, Illinois. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


NOTE.—The requests for the exchange of letters, products, 
ete., sent to the Club Exchange have reached such overwhelming 
proportions that lack of space makes it necessary to condense 
the form in which these are presented. 

The following list of teachers (arranged alphabeti- 
cally by geographical divisions) desire to have their pu- 
pils correspond with pupils of other schools in the same 
grades: 


Arkansas: Mrs. J. B. McCormick (grade 6), Parma, 
Stone County; Miss Irene Waller (grades 1, 2, 3, 
and 4)), Route 4, Marrilton. 

California: Mrs. Mary Hampson (grades 6, 7, and 8), 
126 East 9th St., Hanford; Miss Laura Phillips 
(grade 3), Star Route, Petaluma. 

‘Canada: Miss Maude F. Bailey 
Wadena, Saskatchewan. 

Connecticut: Mrs. Lester Sleighter (grades 2, 38, 4, 5, 
and 6), Kent. 

Delaware: Miss Margaret H. Connell (grades 6, 7, and 
8), Yorklyn; Mrs. Mabel R. Hearne (grades 5 and 6), 
Delmar. 

Idaho: Miss Elnora Monson (grade 4), Box 251, Driggs. 

Illinois: Miss Ruth McComb, Harvard; Miss Evelyn 
Porter, Box 540, Murphysboro. 

Iowa: Mrs. Nora Dalley (grades 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8), Dun- 
combe; Miss Eulalie Stepp (grades 3, 5, 6, and 7), 
Galt; Miss Stella Handley (grades 5, 6, 7, and 8), 
Sumner. 

Kansas: Mr. Leslie W. Burgmeier (grade 7), Bluff City. 

Maine: Mr. John M. Carleton, Route 2, Belfast; Mrs. 
Freedom Keene (grades 4, 6, and 7), Gorham; Mrs. 
June Wright, Route 3, Augusta. 


(grades 1 to 10), 


Maryland: Miss Katie G. Loveless (grade 4), Chesa- 
peake City. 

Michigan: Miss Lillian Kritt (grades 3, 4, 5, 7, and 8), 
Route 2, Berrien Springs; Mrs. Coral Redding 


(grades 5 and 6), Route 4, Big Rapids. 

Minnesota: Miss Ethel Vokes (grades 1, 3, and 4), 
Hubbard; Miss Ethel Wright (grades 6 and 8), 
Route 4, Mora; Miss Pearl Peterson (grades 4, 5, 6, 
7, and 8), Pine City; Miss Adeline Haberman (grades 
4, 5, 6, and 8), Rogers. 

Missouri: Miss Feely (grade 6), La Plata; Miss Irene 
Cordell (grades 6 and 8), Union. 

Montana: Miss Betty M. Candee, Stryker. 

Nebraska: Miss Alice M. Jensen, Norden; Mrs. Berton 
Kimbell, Wakefield. 

New Jersey: Mr. George Wright (grades 7 and 8), Far 
Hills; Miss Elsie Felch (grades 4, 5, and 6), Far 
Hills; Mrs. Isabelle Philiky (grades 1, 2, and 3), 
Far Hills. 

New York: Mrs. Sigma M. Wothke (grades 5, 7, and 8), 
Franklin; Miss Lucile Davis (grade 4), Glenfield; 
Miss Anna B. Howley (grades 4 and 7), Port Ley- 
den; Miss Jessie FE. Bice (grades 5, 6, and 7), Mexico. 

North Carolina: Miss Beulah R. Dockery, Route 4, 
Box 39, Rockingham; Miss Jewell Jones (grades 5 
and 6), Engelhard. 

North Dakota: Miss Rebecca Zachman (grades 1 to 8), 
New Rockford; Miss Effie Forthun, Burlington. 
Ohio: Miss Olive C. Moser, Route 2, Warren; Miss 

Louise Lawton (grade 5), Box 14, Creston. 


Oregon: Miss Saima Niemi (grades 3 and 4), Route 2, 
Astoria. 
Pennsylvania: Miss Maud EF, Stauffer (grade 6), 348 


South Ann St., Lancaster; Miss Martha V. Mowl 
(grades 5, 6, 7, and 8), Route 3, Washington; Miss 
Mable Wakely (grades 5, 6, 7, and 8), Columbia 


Cross Roads; Mrs. Ethel Miller (grades 5, 7, and 8), 
Dalton; Miss Helen Madelyn Cross (grades 6, 7, and 
8), Harwick. 

South Dakota: Miss Marguerite Walsh (grades 6, 7, 
and 8), Route 2, Madison; Miss Myrle D. Biggins 
(grades 5, 7, and 8), Carlock; Miss Julia Johnson 
(grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8), Howard; Mrs. E. Hager 
(grades 7 and 8), Trent. 

Texas: Miss Elizabeth Taylor (grades 5 and 6), Garri- 
son; Miss Lillian Martin (grades 4, 5, and 6), Box 
143, Levelland; Miss Zelma Pope (grades 6 and 7), 
Penelope; Miss Mildred Gertrude Green, Route 1, 
Ratcliff; Miss Marjorie Thompson (grades 1, 2, and 
3), Killeen; Miss Mary Taylor (grade 7), Malakoff; 
Miss Emma Holland (grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9), 
Whitewight. 

Virginia: Miss Mattie Holland (grades 4 and 5), Air 
Point; Mrs. W. G. Long (grades 4 and 6), Long 
Island. 

Washington: Miss Marie Whipple (grades 38, 4, 5, 7), 
and 8), Route 1, Vancouver. 

West Virginia: Miss Bernice Cozart (grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8), Smithfield; Miss Adele Harpold (grade 4), 
Ramage. 

Wisconsin: Miss Rose Krivsky (grades 5, 6, 7, and 8), 
Box 101, Route 2, Caledonia; Miss Leone Myers 
(grades 7 and 8), Bagley; Miss Blenda Wales 
(grade 7), Box 26, Wisconsin Rapids; Miss Emily 
Shimek (grades 6, 7, and 8), 1131 Sycamore St., 
Milwaukee; Miss Annabelle Hovde (grades 5, 6, 7, 
and 8), Rock Elm; Miss Verda Baxter (grades 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, and 8), Route 2, Stratford; Mr. Matt Konop, 
Stangelville; Mrs. Dessie LaMere, Winchester; Miss 
Mary Statz (grades 6 and 7), Blue Mounds. 


CLUB LETTERS 


An April Booklet 


A source of delight to the pupils and an inspira- 
tion to the teacher is the making of an April book- 
let. This month is a restless time of the year for 
the pupils, and a teacher must use tact in suggesting 
means whereby that supply of “bubbling over” en- 
ergy in the pupils can be made useful. 

The cover design of this booklet may be made 
from heavy drawing paper or cardboard. A blue- 
bird, identical to that given on page 35 of the Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS (March 1926), 
should be made and placed on the cover. The con- 
tents of the booklet may vary greatly. The sur- 
roundings of the particular school will decide that. 
If it is at all possible, real specimens of flowers, tree 
bark, etc., should be mounted in the booklet. Under 
each of these articles the children might write a de- 
scription, story, plan, or the like. This affords op- 
portunity for a great amount of correlation. 

If sufficient interest is taken in this project, the 
teacher will find it will relieve the tension that usu- 
ally precedes the last days of the rural school.— 
HERMAN G. WALTERS, Indiana. 


A Circus Project 


A week or two before the circus came to town, I 
allowed my pupils to make a toy circus for them- 
selves. In the art lesson they constructed cages and 
wagons from small empty pasteboard boxes and con- 
struction paper. I then gave them patterns of ani- 
mals to outline, cut out, and color. Each pupil had 
at least one wild animal and a cage of his own. 
Seats for the circus, toy money, cut-out paper dolls 
for the spectators at the circus, clowns, etc., were 
also made during drawing period. 

For opening exercises one morning I told the chil- 
dren the origin of the circus, discussing with them 
all the interesting things in the circus. Another 
day instead of the regular spelling lesson they 
learned to spell such words as clown, tiger, elephant, 
circus, bear, horse, tent. Even the little folks were 
eager to learn to spell these words. Each of the 
fourth- and fifth-grade pupils wrote a story about a 
visit to a circus, and a composition on his favorite 
circus animal. During exercise period we played 
several circus games. 

When the toy circus was completed, the pupils ar- 
ranged the clowns and animals in a parade at the 


—_ 


rear of the room. Then we played that we were go- 
ing to the circus. Each pupil had a paper doll to 
take with him. One boy sold tickets; another took 
up the tickets at the circus; and still another sold 
reserved-seat tickets. We had three rings in our 
circus with one pupil in charge of each. One ring 
contained wild animals; another, trained pigs, dogs, 
cats, etc.; and the remaining one, wild horses and 
clowns.—RUTH ALICE BURSON, Georgia. 


A Substitute for the Reading Lesson 


I have never seen a group of children who did not 
love to substitute the game “I Am Thinking of 
Someone” for the regular reading lesson—especially 
at the time of the year when interest lags. To play 
this game each child chooses for himself a charr:ter 
in some story which he wants to describe. During 
the study period each child studies the story he has 
chosen. Then when class is called, the first child 
called upon begins to tell his story by saying, “I am 
thinking of someone who .’ He pro- 
ceeds to tell the story, omitting the names of the 
characters and referring to them as “this man” or 
“this person.” When he finishes his story, the other 
children guess the character, the first one to guess 
correctly being permitted to tell his story next. Try 
this for a review reading lesson some warm spring 
day—it is fine for spring fever.—Lou RICHARDSON, 
Iowa. 











Teaching the Seasons 


It is very difficult, sometimes, for the second-grade 
children to learn to spell the names of the months 
and their abbreviations. The following suggestions 
might be helpful to some teachers. 

For each month have a picture to represent that 
month. Group the pictures of each season. The 
Jessie Willcox Smith pictures and the covers of Good 
Housekeeping are often suitable. For September, 
use a picture suggesting the opening of school; 
for October, a pumpkin or Halloween picture; for 
November, a Pilgrim picture; etc. Have the chil- 
dren talk and write about the things they do during 
each month. In this way they are using the names 
of the months often. I also use the poem called 
“The Months” found in Elson Reader, Book 2. The 
children enjoy learning, copying, and _ illustrating 
the verses. By the time we have done all this, the 
children are able to spell the greater part of the 
names of the months.—Mrs. ELwoop BAILEY, Mary- 
land. 


Playground Device 


If you have no playground equipment, do not feel 
discouraged, for it may give you an opportunity, 
as it did me, of teaching the pupils co-operation. 

For selling a certain number of pencils obtained 
from one of the companies which make offers of 
this sort, my pupils were rewarded with a volley 
ball. But what was to be done for a net in order to 
play the game? I asked my pupils to bring seven 
burlap sacks which they did very gladly. The sacks 
were ripped and sewed together, then attached to 
two long ropes,.one at the top, the other at the bot- 
tom. To make these ropes, binding twine found in 
straw stacks was tied and braided.—RuRAL ScHOOL 
TEACHER, Nebraska. 


What to Do on Friday 


In the following ways I try to make Friday dis- 
tinctive and different from the other school days of 
the week. On this day we work on our geography 
notebooks, pasting in pictures of the country which 
we are studying at the time. These pictures are 
collected during the week by the children and me, 
from old geographies, advertisements, and National 
Geographic magazines. Hectographed copies of 
children and the flag of the country are given to the 
pupils to color. The book Little Citizens and Their 
Flags published by the F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, furnishes the flags and instructions for color- 
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ing. After these have been colored, they are cut out 
and pasted in the geography book. 

We have a spelling match on Friday and find it 
never loses its charm. Instead of problems in arith- 
metic, we often have drill work in the form of a 
game on this particular day, dividing the room into 
two sides. Each perfect example counts one point, 
and the side having the most points wins. 

On Friday, also, the pupils bring copies of chil- 
dren’s magazines, and we have a silent reading pe- 
riod of twenty minutes. After this we have a story 
period in which the children entertain one another 
with the stories they have read. Just before closing 
time I introduce them to some great writer. They 
love to hear of Robert Louis Stevenson, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Hans Christian Andersen, Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, and others. 

Of course we cannot do on each Friday all the 
things mentioned, but we always have one or more 
of these special exercises on this day.—ALTa M. 
TorEpP, New York. 


Pictures in Poems 


My pupils enjoy the pictures in poems. In teach- 
ing “The Swing,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, I 
sketched on the blackboard a swing under a tree, 
with the wall, rivers, trees, and cattle in the back- 
ground. Each pupil who memorized the poem cor- 
rectly was allowed to color, with colored chalk, one 
of the objects in the picture. 

Needless to say, the poem was memorized very 
quickly, and real enjoyment and understanding were 
manifested. Similar pictures may be found in al- 
most any poem.—Mrs. J. G. YOUMANS, New York. 


Methods of Displaying Pupils’ Work 


Black calico makes an excellent background for 
displaying sewing, maps, and written work. Cut it 
into the widths desired; then hem it and tack it to 
the wall. Calico is better looking, cheaper, and eas- 
ier to put up than burlap. 

A fine, strong wire stretched tightly across the 
wall, or the top of the blackboard, will hold many 
articles. Use paper clips, hooks, or card holders on 
the wire to hold the articles. 

On smooth, painted walls which can be washed, 
gummed stickers will hold papers or small maps se- 
curely. If you haven’t the stickers, ask the pupils 
to save the unused flaps of envelopes in which ad- 
vertising material comes. Cut these into small pieces 
and use in the same way as the gummed stickers.— 
PAULINE HoweERr, Ohio. . 


Addition Project 


Fit one end of ten-inch sticks into the holes of 
empty thread spools. On the other end of the sticks 


fasten cards, each card bearing one number. (The 
numbers may be printed on manila paper.) Place 
fifteen or twenty of these spools on the floor. Then 


provide one member of the class with a small ball— 
a tennis ball is excellent for this purpose. He tosses 
the ball to see how many numbers he can upset. 
The pupil who first gives the sum of all the num- 
bers that fall may toss the ball the next time. Use 
small numbers at first—M. G. G., Texas. 


The Rural School Beautiful 


I taught far back in the hills of Kentucky; so far 
back that neither the radio, nor to any extent the 
automobile, had yet dared to enter. It has always 
been my policy to make my rural schools just as at- 
tractive as possible. But not until last Easter was 
the importance of this effort brought home to me. 

“Ah, Miss Bess,” the mother of five of my pupils 
said to me earnestly. “The children’s plumb crazy 
over them pink paper Easter baskets you showed 
‘em how to make. I just wish all country school 
teachers knowed how happy they can make pore 
little country kids!” 

She was poor, with faded clothing, emaciated fea- 
tures, illiterate—yet this woman, too, appreciated 
the beauty of artistic handwork. 

That schoolroom was the most forlorn looking 
affair that I had ever seen when I went down to look 
It over that fall. Even after we had cleaned the 
blackboards, oiled the floors, washed windows and 
Woodwork, and cleaned the yard, the appearance 
Was still pathetic. We scrubbed the desks with 


scouring powder—the first the children had ever 
seen! I quickly took away the table cover—an un- 
hemmed square of bright red cheesecloth—and sub- 
stituted a tan linen one of my own, and I asked each 
of the children to bring me a pot or a box of flow- 
ers. The boxes were arranged in the sunny win- 
dows, and the boys made a substantial bench for the 
potted plants. 

But our room was still pictureless, bookless, post- 
erless, mapless, and curtainless. I settled the map 
question by asking for a free one from Armour’s 
Meat Packing Company, Chicago, Illinois. The com- 
pany gives maps with the products of each state 
attractively painted in the respective boundaries. 
From the State Agricultural College and from the 
United States Government I secured free reference 
bulletins. 

Later in the year, I asked each parent to donate 
one big hen, which we promptly sold. With the pro- 
ceeds we bought ten good books, a sanitary water 
cooler, a flag, and three good pictures in attractive 
brown frames. The pictures were “The Gleaners,” 
“The Last Supper,” and “The Angelus.” 

But we were proudest of all of our curtains. For 
a very small sum each month we bought tissue pa- 
per with which we made our curtains, decorating 
them, in our weekly drawing classes, with appropri- 
ate designs.—BkEss WILHELMUS, Indiana. 


Health Books 


My class won a prize at the local fair last sum- 
mer for their attractive health books. The work of 
preparing these books extended over the entire 
school year. The books were very neatly made— 
even the usually careless pupils handing in satis- 
factory work. There was a separate picture for 
each health rule and they were drawn free-hand 
and enlarged from pictures in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS. All were colored according to 
the directions given. The paper used for the books 
was nine- by twelve-inch drawing paper. Fach pu- 
pil drew an original cover design. 

This year I plan to use the health posters in the 
same way and make a page of pictures and a page 
of health lessons each month.—Grace M. TooTH- 
AKER, Massachusetts. 


Health Aid 


Every teacher must promote health in her school. 
This I find most effectively done by appointing one 
of the boys as a “county doctor,” and one of the girls 
as a “county nurse.” Children like to be addressed 
by superior names. This “county physician” must 
watch the boys of the school to see that they keep in 
a healthy condition, while the “county nurse” super- 
vises the girls. They enjoy keeping a record of 
those who obey health rules and they remind those 
who are slack of neglected duties. They watch the 
positions in which the children sit and stand, be- 
sides giving stars for the daily brushing of teeth. 
No pupil who neglects his health in any way is 
eligible as a county health officer. 

It is surprising what good officers the pupils can 
be and what aid they can give to the busy teacher. 
—ALICE Hustap, South Dakota. 


Geography For Beginners 


I always aim to make my first- and second-grade 
General Information Class as interesting as possible. 
I am going to pass on an idea that I found very 
helpful in preparing the little folks for geography. 

I drew a picture of our county (about four feet 
square) on the floor with chalk. In story form I 
taught the names of the townships most rapidly. 
Each pupil chose his own make-believe car. If a 
pupil were asked to go from one township to an- 
other and failed, we pretended that the car broke 
down, and another car (a second pupil taking the 
first by the hand) would take the traveler to his 
destination. Within ten days each child could name 
the townships, draw pictures of the county, and ex- 
plain and locate important things, such as factories, 
towns, the county seat, rivers, etc. 

We made a study of Michigan in a similar way. 
We used a wall map, and the little folks enjoyed 
“trying on the mitten,” by placing one little hand 
over Michigan. The upper peninsula was called the 
patch to mend the “hole” in the mitten. The pupils 


learned the important products of Michigan and 
found pictures to illustrate them. 

Every child loved to go to the map of the United 
States and point to various statcs. Even the five- 
year-olds could name and locate the states that 
ranked highest in gold, silver, zinc, lead, coal, cot- 
ton, sugar, apples, peanuts, oranges, copper, flax, 
lumber, etc. We plan to make a study of rivers, 
mountains, and cities in the same way. 

Just now, we are making a product map, and I 
recently asked one little girl to bring a penny to use 
to indicate the copper district. I realized the inter- 
est of the class when eight children brought pennies 
for the map!—GERALDINE Cox, Michigan, 


Grandfather Clocks 


Toward the end of the term I taught my second- 
grade pupils how to make the Roman numerals from 
one to twelve. After they learned these thoroughly, 
I told them they were going to make “grandfather 
clocks” and use their new numbers. 

This is the way we made the clocks. We cut a 
circle of white drawing paper, two inches in diam- 
eter, and pasted it three-fourths of an inch from the 
top of a piece of gray paper, three inches by six 
inches. In the center of this circle we put a brass 
fastener which, when spread apart, represented the 
hands. Then came the writing of the Roman nu- 
merals. To get them placed evenly we wrote in the 
twelve at the top; directly underneath this we placed 
the six; then at one side, the nine; and directly 
across, the three. The other numbers were then ar- 
ranged without difficulty. We used black crayon to 
draw the weights and the pendulum. 

When these clocks were completed, the children 
were delighted with them and felt that it had been 
worth while to learn their Roman numerals.— 
GEORGIANNA MARION, New Jersey. 


Making the Schoolroom Attractive 


My schoolroom was dismal. The dark brown 
walls and blackboards made it especially cheerless 
on rainy days. I transformed it into a room of 
cheerfulness by the use of curtains. Being short of 
funds, I made curtains of crepe paper and these I 
changed every month. Each month the curtains 
suggested some important event in that month. 

For September and October I used golden brown 
curtains with autumn leaves pasted on them; for 
November, rose paper on which turkeys were past- 
ed; for December, green paper curtains with a 
Santa Claus pasted in each corner; for January, red 
curtains on which were pasted bits of cotton, to rep- 
resent snow; for February, white curtains with 
hearts on them to represent valentines; for March, 
blue curtains with pictures of children with dresses 
blowing to represent March winds; for April, blue 
or pink curtains with pictures of children holding 
umbrellas to represent April showers; for May, 
grass-green curtains with different kinds of flowers 
pasted on them. 

These gay curtains made the room much more 
attractive, and furnished a successful project for 
each month.—Mary RicHarps, Texas. 


Health Posters 


Posters hold an important place in the school- 
room. This is a suggestion for making some that 
differ somewhat from the ordinary poster. 

Use cardboard, fourteen by twenty-seven inches. 
During the language or hygiene class have the pu- 
pils write little poems or rhymes teaching a health 
rule. The best rhyme should be chosen and printed 
on the cardboard. 

To represent the rule in picture use paper dolls. 
(Those found in The Ladies’ Home Journal are 
best.) Before pasting these dolls on the cardboard, 
dress them in cloth costumes. Cut the cloth one- 
half inch wider than the doll and turn this margin 
under when you paste them. Simple dresses may be 
used for the little girls; serge trousers and cotton 
blouses with real silk neckties, for the boys. 

When making a series of health posters use sev- 
eral paper dolls which are just alike. Then repre- 
sent the health rules that these “twins” observe 
from morning to night. For example, one pupil in 
a third grade suggested that the twins might be 
Jack and Jill, carrying a pail of water from the 
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pump. The pail and pump were cut from brown 
drawing paper and the dolls were dressed like pic- 
tures of Jack and Jill. 

Each pupil might also keep a health notebook. A 
good design for the cover would be a doll holding a 
white banner on which was printed a health slogan. 
—Viva M. Porrer, Massachusetts. 


Primary Geography 

I have found the following devices interesting for 
my second- and third-grade geography classes. 

We had been studying about the seeds and how 
plants grow. We filled a tumbler about two-thirds 
full of water, and tied a thin cloth over the top, let- 
ting the cloth just touch the water. We then placed 
seeds on the cloth. This plan enabled the pupils to 
watch the plants grow. 

In taking up the study of cotton, we fashioned 
cotton plants. We made bolls from brown construc- 
tion paper and filled them with cotton. To the twigs 
of a small branch of a tree we fastened these 
securely. The effect was very pleasing —B. E. 
KINGSBURY, Vermont. 


Solving the Picture Problem 


I found it a problem to know what to do with the 
pictures colored by the children. My pupils liked to 
have them tacked on the walls or displayed some- 
where in the room, but this was impossible when 
there were too many, and besides they gathered dust 
and were spoiled in a short time. 

We have found a way to preserve our pictures 
and still have them where they may be enjoyed by 
the pupils. We purchased some heavy white wrap- 
ping paper at a moderate cost and a small amount 
of white shellac. We then made booklets of different 
sizes according to the pictures we were going to put 
in them. The pictures were sorted into groups, 
such as, “Safety First Pictures,” “Play Pictures,” 
“Pictures of Children,” “Mother Goose 
Pictures,” “Peter Rabbit Pictures,” etc. 
An appropriate cover for the booklet was 
made and given a coat of shellac to make 
it durable. The pictures were then pasted 
in the books with the names of the pu- 
pils who colored them written under- 
neath the pictures. We placed these 
books in the library where the children 
may look them over at any time. 

When we had two pictures exactly 
alike, we pasted one on a box and gave it 
a coat of shellac and cut the other up 
and put it in the same box for a puzzle. 
We have twelve puzzles, of which the 
children never tire. 

This plan has solved a problem in our 
school and if it will help someone else, I 
am glad to vass it on.—MONICA SMITH, 
Iowa. 


Spelling Device for Beginners 


I have tried out many devices for 
teaching spelling to beginners, and have 
found the following to be a very satis- 
factory one. I say satisfactory, because 
the children learn the letters, sounds, 
and spelling of each word, and visualize 
the object all at the same time. I make 
my own alphabet chart, coloring the let- 
ters green. I name this chart “the 
woods” and lay it flat on a desk. The 
large letters are the “big trees”; the 
small letters, the “little trees.” 

Using only the big trees, we play “hide 
and seek.” We find “boy” by pointing to 
B,O,and Y. Hen, egg, and box (closely 
associated) are learned quickly; in fact, 
any number of nouns may be learned in 
a very short time. When a child cannot 
find a certain word in the “woods,” it 
greatly pleases a classmate to be able to 
find it. 

This method affords educative seat 
work as well. As the pupils find a new 
word, they either draw the object or find 
a picture of it in old magazines. The 
pictures are pasted in notebooks and the 
words are printed underneath. 


Little folks love to dramatize getting ready to play 
in the woods by pretending to put on caps, coats, and 
mittens.—GERALDINE Cox, Michigan. 


The Fast Train 


In my primary class there was one little boy who 
read jerkily, naming each word instead of reading 
phrases or short sentences. All of the other chil- 
dren seemed to read smoothly, but this one boy 
could not get the idea. Finally in sheer despera- 
tion, I drew a rough sketch of a street car on the 
blackboard. I explained how the street car has to 
stop and start and stop again every block*or so. I 
drew tracks. Then I told this boy to think about a 
big train, a flyer, that didn’t stop for anybody until it 
reached the place to which it was going. I drew car 
tracks crossing the train tracks further to impress 
on his mind the necessity of the street car’s stop- 
ping. Then I said, “Let’s play you are a fast train, 
and that the dots or periods are the cities where you 
stop. You surely wouldn’t like to be a street car, 
would you?” 

This game worked like a charm and the boy 
stopped reading words and read stories instead.— 
HELEN M. SAyYLe, Ohio. 


Cretonne Bags for Supplies 


For several years I taught part time, sharing the 
classroom with another teacher. This meant that 
the desks were crowded, and the pupils continually 
lost track of books, pencils, and pads. 

I conceived the idea of making a cretonne bag for 
each child. Into this bag, at the close of the session, 
go books, erasers, pencils, and pads; then it is hung 
on a hook at the side of the room. Above the hooks 
are numbers which correspond to numbers given 
the children. 

This plan has practically eliminated our difficulty. 
—ANNE B. HILL, New Jersey. 





Wild Flower Poster 


This poster was made by Toledo, Ohio, public school children, 


Jane B. Welling, Art Supervisor. 


Indian Beads Encourage Reading 


In my room (grade 2 B) the children in the his. 
tory class were studying about Indians. In looking 
at the pictures they noticed the beads which the In. 
dians wear. Several children expressed a desire to 
own some beads, and so I decided to give beads for 
reading honors, the scores being based on attention, 
trying to sound out new words, and one-hundred-per 
cent word lists, on review. 

I gave each child a colored cord long enough to go 
around his neck. I had some wooden beads of bright 
colors on hand, and these I gave out, as they were 
earned. This plan certainly worked wonders in my 
room in reading, and I am sure it would give the 
same encouragement in other subjects.—A TEACHER, 
Oklahoma. 


Helps for Primary Room 


The following plan is very useful in saving time 
in the primary room and in promoting neatness. 

From white oilcloth I make a mat to cover each 
desk and stencil on each of these mats a design. | 
have found that small children like pictures of ani- 
mals best. These stencils may be painted any de- 
sired color by mixing gasoline with water colors, 
Shellac the mats and they may be washed whenever 
necessary. 

These mats are invaluable for keeping the desks 
clean during pasting or clay-modeling periods. They 
may be taken up at the end of the period and piled 
or rolled up for future use.—VERONA BOowEs, Ne: 
braska. 


A School Newspaper 


We tried publishing a monthly newspaper in our 
school and found it very successful. At the be- 
ginning of each month a new staff was selected for 
the paper. The editor wrote an appropriate edito- 
rial, such as “Christmas in Different Lands,” for De- 
cember, or “The School Year,” for the 
last paper, telling some of the things 
accomplished during the school year. 
Other pupils were assigned such sections 
of the paper as “Fact and Fun,” “News 
Items,” “Cartoons,” etc. Usually, too, a 
portion of some work which was being 
studied at the time, was copied in the pa- 
per by one of the children. A particular- 
ly good story or article which might be 
brought in was also used. An honor roll 
held the names of those having one hun- 
dred per cent in deportment, and the per- 
fect attendance pupils were also listed. 
An account of a visit from the superin- 
tendent commending us in our work, or 
an explanation of a classic we were 
studying, was contributed by the teacher. 
I found this a good way to tell the par- 
ents things which I wanted them to know 
and in which they were interested. 

This paper went to the home of every 
child. Several families who had no chil- 
dren in school asked me if they might 
read it. When the paper went its rounds, 
it was placed in the school library where 
it could be read at any time.—M. SmItH, 
Iowa. 


A Use for Bird Cards 


It is often hard to obtain material for 
nature study, especially in small schools 
where the library is not of the best. Few 
such schools provide pictures for use 10 
teaching. I have adopted the following 
plan with much success, and others may 
wish to try it. , 

The Church & Dwight Company, 7 
Cedar Street, New York, manufacturets 
of soda, make for advertising purposé 
sets of small cards showing pictures ° 
game and song birds, with a description 
of each one. The cards are well color 
and there are five different series. Each 
series sells for ten cents for the set o 
thirty. I invested in these. One hur 
dred and fifty cards, costing fifty cents 
lasted me two years. I gave them out 4 
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April Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Silent Reading and Seat-Work Lessons 
for April 
By Maude M. Grant 


Principal, Central School, Monroe, Michigan. Author of “Pleasant 
Land of Piay,” Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” and 
Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls.” 


LESSON I 


['YPE or write this poem on cards or write it 
on the board. The class will read it silently 
and answer the questions that follow. 


April 


April skies are tearful, 

With blue just peeping through, 
April grass is soft and green, 
The leaves are fresh and new..: 


The cheerful dandelions, 

Each like a little sun, 

Shine brightly all the daytime, 
And close when day is done. 


The wild flowers in the meadows, 
The violet, buttercup, 

The trillium, and the wind flower, 
All, all are coming up. 


The birds sing in the maples, 
The downy chickens peep, 

The lambs frisk in the meadows 
Beside their mother sheep. 


And April looks upon us 

With smile and then with tear, 
New life we find in everything 
In springtime of the year. 


Questions 


What is the word in the first line that de- 
scribes April skies? 

Why are April skies called “tearful”? 

What does it say about the grass in April? 

About the leaves? 

What does it tell us about the dandelions? 

What does it say about the wild flowers? 

Where do the wild flowers grow? 

Name the flowers mentioned in the poem. 

What does it say about the birds? 

About the little chickens? 

About the lambs? 

What do we see in the springtime of the year? 
(New life and an awakening in everything.) 


Seat Work 


Make a large open umbrella by drawing nearly 
&awhole semicircle. From the central point in 
the top draw lines of unequal length, the shortest 
te being the one in the middle. Connect the ends 
of these lines by curved lines or arcs. This 


makes the open umbrella top. Add a point and 
a handle. Under this umbrella make the April 
calendar. Make slanting lines for rain falling 
on the umbrella. 

Draw and color an April landscape, blue sky, 
soft green grass, and trees. 

Make a picture of a dandelion. Pick a real 
dandelion, pin it to a sheet of paper and draw it 
as you see it. Write underneath, “Dandelions 
are as yellow as gold.” 

Make pictures of the meadow flowers. 
sible, get the real flowers and copy them. 

Cut some little chickens from yellow paper. 
Put little black eyes in them. Cut a mother hen 
of white paper. Mount all on a stiff cardboard. 

Draw blue sky and a green meadow. Cut 
white lambs and paste them on the meadow. 


If pos- 


LESSON II 


Write the lesson on the blackboard. 
will read it and answer the questions. 


The class 


Easter Fun—Social Experience Lesson 


We made some Easter baskets. 

We made them of candy boxes. 

We covered the candy boxes with purple and 
yellow paper. 

We put strong handles on them. 

We cut green tissue paper in strips and crink- 
led it. 

We put it into our baskets. 

Then we went to hunt eggs on the lawn. 

We found a great many. 

They were all colors: pink, red, blue, yellow, 
brown, orange, purple, and green. 

Betty found a gold egg. 

That was the prize egg. 

It was full of little candy eggs. 

Betty was not selfish. 

She gave every one of us a candy egg. 


Questions 


What did the children make? 

Of what did they make them? 

How did they decorate them? 

How did they carry them? 

What did they put in their baskets? 

What did they do when their baskets were 
finished? 

Did they find many? 

What colors were they? 

What did Betty find? 

What had it inside? 

What did Betty do? 


Seat Work 


Make an Easter basket like the ones it tells of 
in the lesson. Get a candy box. Cover it with 
purple or yellow crepe paper. Put on a strong 
pasteboard handle. Cover it with crepe paper. 
Cut green tissue paper and fill the basket with it. 


Make a big white Easter rabbit with pink eyes. 

Cut and color a dozen Easter eggs. 

Make a butterfly. Color it and cut it out. 
Fold its wings up like a real butterfly. 


LESSON III 
The Spring Clean-up 


April is the “clean-up” month of the year. 

We get out our rakes, our spades, and our hoes, 

We clean up our yards and gardens. 

The street-cleaning department sends men to 
clean up the ashes and rubbish in the alleys. 

Our mothers clean house. 

The painters and the paper hangers come. 

The rugs are cleaned and the windows are 
washed. 

Fresh curtains are put up at the windows. 

The cellar and the attic are cleaned and our 
winter clothes are put away. 


Questions 


What is April called? 

What garden tools do people begin to work 
with? 

What do they do? 

What does the street-cleaning department do? 

What do the mothers do? 

What workmen come to help? 

What does it say about the rugs and the win- 
dows? 

What about the cellar and the attic? 

What is done with the winter clothes? 


Seat Work 


Make a “clean-up” poster. Cut from black 
paper letters spelling the words “Clean Up.” 
Mount on light brown construction paper. Then 
cut freehand rakes, hoes, spades, wheel barrows, 
trowels, brooms, pails, brushes, dustpans, sweep- 
ers, etc., and mount them all under “Clean Up.” 

Cut a large house from cardboard. Cut win- 
dows in it. Paste white tissue paper curtains at 
each window. 

Draw a large house. Mark off the rooms in it. 
Write a list of the names of the rooms on the 
blackboard and copy the right name in the right 
room such as kitchen, dining room, pantry, living 
room, hall, bedrooms, bathroom, cellar, playroom, 
attic. 

Cut ladders, paint pails, brushes, men, and a 
house they are going to paint. Mount on stiff 


paper. Print under the picture “The Painters 
Are at Work.” “A Clean House Is a Heathy 
Place.” 


LESSON IV 
The American Red Cross—Social Service Lesson 


Clara Barton was an American girl. 
She had a sick brother. 
He was sick for a very long time. 

















His sister Clara took care of him. 

She was a very good nurse. 

After he was well, there was a great war in 
our country. 

It was the Civil War. 

Clara Barton went to take care of the wounded 
soldiers. 

She worked hard and helped many, many sol- 
diers. 

After the war was over, she was tired and 
went across the sea to rest. 

But a war broke out while she was there. 

She felt sorry for the soldiers and went to 
help them. 

On the battlefield she saw Red Cross doctors 
and nurses. 

These doctors and nurses were sent out by a 
society of kind men and women. 

They sent bandages, dressings and medicine 
for the wounded soldiers. 

When Clara Barton came back to America she 
told the people here about the Red Cross. 

A society was formed here called the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

We know what the Red Cross does. 

It helps the poor people and the sick people. 

If there is a war, the Red Cross helps the sol- 
diers. 

If there is a flood, a fire, an earthquake, or 
any accident, the Red Cross doctors and nurses 
are there to help. 

Write parts of this lesson on different cards, 
as it is too long to write on the board. Number 
the cards one, two, three, four, etc., and have 
them passed to the children who will read them 
silently. Then ask questions on what they have 
read. 

Questions 


Of what nationality was Clara Barton? 

What did she do when she was a young girl? 

Was she a good nurse? 

What did she do during our Civil War? 

Where did she go after the war was over? 

What happened while she was there? 

What did she do? 

What did she see on the battlefield? 

Who sent out the Red Cross doctors and 
nurses? 

What did Clara Barton do when she came back 
to this country? 

How does the Red Cross help people? 

Do you know anyone who has been helped by 
the Red Cross? 

Have you a Red Cross nurse in your town? 


Seat Work 


Make a doll out of a clothespin to represent a 
Red Cross nurse. Dress it in gray or white 
crepe paper, and fold a square of tissue paper 
about the head. On the front of the headdress 
paste a little red cross cut from red paper. 

Write a list of some of the people the Red 
Cross helps. You will find this in the lesson. 
(Flood victims; wounded soldiers; victims of 
illness, accident, fire, earthquakes, etc.) 


LESSON V 
Arbor Day 


Arbor Day <aeans “Tree Day.” 

We shouid plant trees on Arbor Day. 

In this way we will always have trees in our 
country. 

Trees are blown down, cut down, frozen, burn- 
ed, and many are destroyed by insects. 

Careless people destroy trees by breaking off 
limbs to get the blossoms and the fruit. 

If we do not replace the trees that are gone, 
we shall have no trees at all. 

Trees are very useful. They give us shade, 
wood, and fruit, 
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Birds and squirrels live in them. 

Our country would be a desert if it were not 
for the trees. 

So on Arbor Day let as many of us as can, 
plant a tree. 


Questions 


What does Arbor Day mean? 

Why should we plant trees? 

What happens to trees? 

Of what use are trees? 

Name some things that are made of wood. 

Name some fruits we get from trees. 

What little live things have homes in trees? 

What would our country be like if we had no 
trees? 


Seat Work 


Make an Arbor Day poster. Cut boys and 
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Cut letters to form the 


girls planting a tree. 
words “Plant Trees.” 

Write a list cf things that destroy trees. You 
will find the answer.to this in the lesson. (Wind, 
cold, storms, fire, insects, careless people, etc.) 


LEssON VI 


Dandelions—Nature Study 


Dandelions are bright little yellow flowers. 

We find them everywhere in spring—in lawns, 
in the fields, by the roadside. 

The dandelion head is made up of a great many 
little flowers held together in a green cup. 

The stem of the dandelion is hollow. When 
we break the stem a white liquid comes out. 
This is the sap. 

Dandelions close at night. 

In the morning they open again. 
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_ the After a while the dandelion’s yellow head turns 
white. 
You Each little yellow flower has left a tiny seed 


ices with a little feather-like thing on the end of it. SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 


) This little feather is to fly in the wind and 


carry the dandelion seeds far over the country. ’ 
Before the dandelion flowers come out, the By Margaret Sterling 


dandelion leaves are good to eat. We call them , , one 

“dandelion greens.” Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 

=" trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 

ae Questions given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent read- 
’ 


What color are dandelions? ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine, 
a 4 $ 


nany Where do we find them? 
What do we find in the dandelion head? 
Vhen How are they held together? 
out. Tell about the stem of the dandelion. 
What happens to the dandelion at night? 
How does the dandelion look after it has gone 
to seed? 
What are the “feathers” for? 
What are dandelion greens? 
Did you ever eat any? 


Seat Work 


See how many words you can make out of the 
letters found in the word “dandelion.” 

Write a little story about the dandelion. 

Make a riddle about the dandelion. 


What Am I? 


I am a little yellow flower. I grow in lawns. 
I grow in fields. My stem is hollow. 

When I am old, my hair turns white. 

Each hair carries a little brown seed. 

Boys and girls make chains of my stems. 








LESSON VII 


- Gardens—Health Lesson 


It is good for us to make gardens. 

When we make gardens we are out in the fresh 
air and sunshine. 
/ We are exercising our muscles. 

We can raise many vegetables that will make 

us healthy. 

We can plant the things that are good for us. 

We will plant carrots, spinach, onions, lettuce, 
peas, beans, cabbage, potatoes, and tomatoes. 

Fresh vegetables are very good for us. 












af 











Questions 
How does making a garden help us to be 
healthy and strong? 
What will our gardens give us? ARTHUR AND WHITEY 


What vegetables are good to plant in our gar- 


dens ? ° 
ens ee Grandpa gave Arthur a white hen for a pet. 
ee act oe pier cuvsings of the vere! Arthur called his hen Whitey. 


Make a garden poster. Cut children with hoes 


ind spades and sprinkling pots. Cut letters to | Whitey now has a brood of little chickens. 


, spell “Make a Garden,” and paste them on the 


i an Arthur likes to feed and to watch them. 


LESSON VIII 





Rain The picture shows three chickens. 
WT The sun draws the water from the sea, lakes, 
// | | tiers, brooks, and pools Where are the rest of the brood? 
ey is water goes into the clouds. 


fi Wh loud full of ie | i e 
lefomef rain" | Arthur takes good care of his pets. 


<a We could not do without the rain. 





Jif his te athe ties Ge rves’nad | He is making a coop for Whitey. 
= e b k x * * . e 
hy Ryne in the world needs water. Gr andpa 1S helping’ him to make It. 


gt Without it, the trees, flowers, and grass would 
Cis Wither up and die. 
People, animals, and birds would die of thirst. 












































Questions 


From what does the sun draw water? 

Did you ever see the sun drawing water? 

How did it look? 

Where does the water go? 

What happens when the clouds are full of 
water? 

If we had no water, what would happen to the 
trees, the flowers, and the grass? 

What would happen to us and to the birds 
and animals? 


Aurelia 
By Mary Louise Harry 


URELIA MOSKOWSKY lived in the foreign 

part of town. Aurelia was dirty and ugly 
and stupid. She sat in a back seat in school, and 
the young teacher was glad to have her that far 
away. Aurelia’s dull face and stooped shoulders 
annoyed her. She wanted to forget Aurelia’s ex- 
istence, but something about the pathetic figure 
haunted her. 

“T ought to love her and I can’t,” she said to 
herself, and straightway went to the principal, 
who seemed to love and understand all children. 

“What shall I do about Aurelia?” she asked. 
“She is the one child in the room I dislike.” 

The principal’s eyes grew soft. ‘Do you know 
Aurelia,” he asked, “or do you see only the outer 
covering?” 

“Why,” said the young teacher, embarrassed, 
“T guess I’ve never thought of there being any- 
thing more than I could see at a glance; a dull, 
stupid, slovenly, overgrown girl.” 

“Did you ever see Aurelia at half-past eight in 
the morning with a basket of groceries on one 
arm, a baby on the other, hurrying home so as to 
get to school on time? Did you know that the 
one bright spot in Aurelia’s life is school, and 
that you are the sun of her universe?” 

The teacher’s eyes were moist. “No,” she 
said. “No, I hadn’t thought about it. She never 
runs to meet me as the other children do. She 
never hangs around my desk.” 

“Poor Aurelia,” said the principal, “have you 
ever encouraged her to come where you are?” 

The teacher shook her 
head, “I’ve only tried to 
forget her.” 

The next afternoon, she 
asked Aurelia to stay after 
the others had gone, so that 
she might help her with 
some work. She sat down 
in the seat beside the child 
and noted the flush that 
came to her grimy cheek. 
She explained the new kind 
of example, and gradually 
the slow mind grasped it. 

Then Aurelia said, “I 
thank you, teacher. You are 
so good. You stay so late 
to help us. I watch you. I 
see you go home so late and 
sometimes you look so 
tired. I’m sorry I’m _ go 
dumb and make you so 
much trouble.” 

The teacher took the 
grimy face in her hands. 
This time she did not see 
the outer husk at all. She 
saw a child soul in all its 
beauty. She knew that it 
had been placed in her 
keeping, and she pledged 
herself to help that soul 
to live and to grow. 
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A Wild-Flower Project 
By Nina Willis Walter 


[X the spring of the year, nothing so delights 
the hearts of children as a flower hunt. Make 
the flower hunt part of a project, as follows: 

Interest the children in making lists and charts 
of wild flowers common to the community. 
Classify these in families, and learn where dif- 
ferent varieties may be found. Have a number 
of botany texts and books containing pictures of 
wild flowers on the browsing table, and teach the 
children how to use these in classifying their 
flowers. 

Let the children prepare a number of vases by 
covering small jars and bottles with black paper. 
Cut squares of yellow and orange for labels. 

On the day of the flower hunt, impress the 
class with the necessity for care in the selection 
of the flowers, so that vines and plants will not 
be ruthlessly destroyed. Plan to collect speci- 
mens of as many different varieties as possible. 

After the flower hunt, arrange the flowers in 
vases, and label each vase with the common name 
and that of the family to which the flower be- 
longs. 

Let the children familiarize themselves with 
the flowers in the exhibit, studying them for 
color, form, size, and prominent characteristics. 
For language exercises, ask for oral and written 
descriptions of the flower and plant of each of 
several varieties. 

Flower contests are fun. Remove the labels, 
substituting numbers. Give each child pencil 
and paper and have him number his paper to 
correspond to the numbers of the flowers. 
Allow the class fifteen minutes in which to study 
the flowers and write the names. The object is 
to see who can name the largest number of flow- 
ers correctly in the allotted time. 

Water color sketches also add to the interest 
of the flower exhibit, for children always love to 
work with natural objects. Post the best sketches. 

Pressing flowers of each variety interests a 
class. Place the flower to be pressed between two 
sheets of waxed paper, under a heavy book. 
Leave for two days, to be sure that the flower is 


so 
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Wild Flower Poster 


This poster was made by Toledo, Ohio, public school children, Jane B. Welling, Art Supervisor. 
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thoroughly dry. After the flowers are all 
pressed, mount them on wall charts, fastening 
with narrow strips of mending tissue. Mount the 
flower, plant, bud, and seed of each variety to- 
gether, and have the different varieties belonging 
to the same family on one chart. Large sheets 
of heavy cardboard make excellent charts. 


The Importance of Correct Questioning 
By A School Visitor 


Tt E do have such a circus all the time Miss 
M is in the room,” Jane told her 
mother gleefully. “We just giggle and talk and 
fool all the time. We never do get any work done.” 
“And—you do not do that way with your other 
teachers?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Why the difference?” questioned the mother 
guilelessly. 

Jane wrinkled her brow. ‘“Well—it seems to 
me that we don’t have a chance to fool with the 
others, because we’re always having to figure 
something out. For instance, this morning Miss 
K asked us, ‘How is Robinson Crusoe going 
to get all his things from the ship to his island? 
Now that was a hard problem. We had to think 
and think! You couldn’t fool when you had that 
to figure out, could you?” 

Observation impresses upon me the fact that 
young teachers do not realize the importance of 
correct questioning. Not only does it eliminate 
the problem of discipline from classes, as _illus- 
trated above, for the child whose mind is occu- 
pied with something else does not turn to mis- 
chief, but it is also the measure of the teacher’s 
technique, and it determines the degree of a 
child’s growth. The question, as put above, 
showed the skillful teacher. It created a problem 
in the young mind, and developed reasoning pow- 
er. How she would have failed in her duty of 
making a child think for himself if she had said, 
“Of course Robinson Crusoe cannot swim and 
carry all the heavy things from the ship to the 
island, and so he will have to build a raft, won't 
he?” 

Too often the question of the new teacher is 
leading, suggesting to the 
child the answer; or, worse, 
like the one above, it actu- 
ally answers what should 
be the child’s problem. Re- 
cently I heard, in different 
rooms, consistent improper 
questioning of which the 
following are examples: 

“The tiger said, ‘What 
good would a parasol do 
me? How could I carry it? 
How could he?” questioned 
Miss B. But, instead of 
stopping there, or adding 
“Little black Sambo thought 
of a way; can you?” she 
hurried on with, “He had 
to use his feet for walking, 
didn’t he? And he needed 
his mouth for fighting, 
didn’t he? But he had 4 
tail with a kink in it. What 
could he do?” And of 
course the children al- 
swered—without having to 
work a brain cell! 

“It seems to me our let- 
ter should be more person- 
al,” said Miss S of 4 
message a class was send- 
ing to a sick member. 
“Aren’t we sorry because 
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Esther is sick? Don’t we miss her? Shall we 
tell her so?” This left the children no opportu- 
nity for criticizing their own letter, such as 
would have been given if Miss S had asked: 
“Can you think of anything we might add to 
bring more happiness to Esther?” 

“The flood has put out the cave men’s fire,” 
said the young teacher. “They have no way of 
building it again. They will have to go to the 
fire country for some more, won’t they?” How 
much more she would have taught the children if 
she had said, “The flood has put out the fire. 
Now what will the cave men do?” 

By correct questioning, the kind which creates 
problems in the child’s mind, he can be made to 
live over again the history of the race. A teach- 
er can help herself and her pupils immeasurably 
if she works out, before class time, the questions 
she intends to ask, criticizing them, asking her- 
self, “Will this make the child think?” It is in- 
teresting to discover how little the teacher really 
needs to tell the children; skillful questions can 
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develop it from the child. It may grow from the 
child’s own experience and reasoning power. 
Robinson Crusoe is a fine example of a story 
which may be presented almost entirely by the 
development method, a method which may be 
applied in all subjects. 

“See how your rugs are narrowing in the cen- 
ter,” a construction teacher said. “That is be- 
cause you pull your yarn too tight.” How much 
more profitably she might have said, “What is 
the matter with these rugs? They are growing 
narrower in the center. Why do you suppose 
they do that? Can you think of some way to 
prevent it?” 

I have noticed a tendency to nervousness in an 
inexperienced teacher if a question she asks is 
not answered immediately. She seems to feel that 
either she or the pupils must be talking, therefore 
she hurries to give a lead so that her question 
can be answered, or answers it herself, to fill the 
silence. Little she need worry over a silence, if 
brain processes are in operation! 








The High Yield of Incidental Teaching 
By a Helping Teacher 


sopyow many children have we in school to- 
day?” the teacher was asking as I entered 
a beginning first grade, three weeks after the 
opening of school. 

The children numbered, as she pointed to them, 
with only two mistakes. There were 32. 

“Can you put the number on the blackboard?” 
Miss Brown asked of a boy. He wrote it “23.” 
There were a dozen children ready to correct 
him. Miss Brown then wrote “32 children in 
room 20,” and the sentence was read without dif- 
ficulty. 

“How many children should there be here?” 
the teacher asked. 

“Thirty-five,” came the answer; and she wrote 
the number. 

“How many are absent?” Miss Brown asked. 
When the children had figured it out, she wrote, 














Geography Poster---India 


Show this design to the children and tell them to copy it with paper cuttings and crayons. 
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Someone read what 


are absent.” 
she had written. 

Miss Brown then turned to a program of the 
day’s opening exercises, which she had written 
upon the blackboard, somewhat as follows: 


“5 children 


Program 
7. My Bed Is a Boat. 
8. Jack Frost. 
9. How the Leaves 
Came Down. 
10. Up in a Swing. 


1. Good-morning. 
2. Dolly’s Washing. 
3. October. 

4, Choo-Choo-Choo. 
5. Bow-Wow-Wow! 
6. Bubbles. 


“What is the first number on our program this 
morning?” Miss Brown asked. When she re- 
ceived the correct answer, she sounded her pitch 
pipe and the song was sung. 

She then asked the children what the second 
number on the program was, and so on until they 
had rendered the program as written, singing a 
song or reciting a poem. 

“We shall be needing this blackboard space,” 
Miss Brown said when they had finished. “Will 
you clean a part of it, John?” 

“T will erase number 4,” answered John. 

“Which says?” the teacher asked. 

John answered correctly and erased title num- 
ber 4. Other pupils read and erased titles until 
the blackboard was cleaned. 

“For construction work to-day,” Miss Brown 
then announced, “we shall make the furniture for 
the bedroom of the doll house. What furniture 
shall we need for that room?” 

She wrote the answers as given: 

bed 
dresser 
chiffonier 
chair 

“Choose which piece of furniture you wish to 
make. Now decide whether you will need a piece 
of paper 6 inches by 9 inches” (writing the di- 
mensions on the blackboard as she held up the 
paper of that size) “or one 9 inches by 12 inches” 
(showing the larger piece and writing its di- 
mensions). 

“Fred, how many in your division wish 6-inch 
by 9-inch paper? How many wish 9-inch by 12- 
inch paper? How many do you need altogether? 
What do you need for your division, Evelyn?” 

Miss Brown continued the questions until the 
pupils had decided upon the size and style of 
furniture they were to make. 

As soon as the materials had been passed, Miss 
Brown said, “The first division will read while 
the others are busy with their furniture. Carl, 
will you place the proper number of chairs at the 
reading table?” 

Carl placed the chairs, but when the children 
were seated one girl was left without a chair. 

“What mistake did you make, Carl?” Miss 
Brown asked, and received the answer, “I should 
have placed twelve chairs around the table, but I 
placed only eleven.” 

As the reading lesson proceeded I did some 
summing up. In the half hour I had been in the 

‘room, incidental teaching had not been lost sight 
of for a moment. It had been employed con- 
stantly and faithfully in each subject as it came 
up. It would continue, undoubtedly, throughout 
the day, and the results of three weeks’ per- 
sistence in that method loomed. 

With no conscious effort on the part of the 
children, who were totally unaware that they 
were being instructed in such a thing as number, 
yet with the most diligent effort on the part of 
the teacher, an amazing amount had been accom- 
plished in a short time. Miss Brown realized 
that as there was no regular place on the pro- 
gram for teaching many of the facts in number, 
she must teach them incidentally and could af- 
ford to lose no opportunity for doing so. The 
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children had learned to count, to recognize and 
to write the numbers up into the thirties. They 
had learned something of addition and subtrac- 
tion. They had learned, in their construction, 
much of dimension and comparative sizes, and 
forms. 

Likewise, outside of the reading class, they 
had learned the names of all the songs and poems 
with which they were familiar, as well as to cap- 
italize these titles. Through their construction 
work they had become acquainted with the names 
in written form of the furniture which belongs 
in kitchen and bedroom. 

Many other facts, not apparent to me in so 
short a stay, they had undoubtedly learned. Sure- 
ly, incidental teaching, faithfully followed, brings 
in very large returns, 


Healthful Exercises 
By Eleanora Goff 

HIS exercise song is one that I composed for 

my primary grades. The different muscles are 
used, and the children enjoy doing the exercises 
with the music. 

The first verse explains itself; in the second, 
bring hands slowly over head and then down; in 
the third, touch the floor without bending the 
knee; in the fourth, pretend to throw a ball; in 
the fifth, pick flowers in the meadow, holding the 
flowers in the left hand; in the sixth, pick grapes 
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that are high and put them into a basket on the 
left arm; in the seventh, rake the hay; in the 
eighth, pick clothes out of a basket on the ground 
and hang them on the line; and in the ninth, sit 
in a seat with arms folded. 


EXERCISE SONG 
Mulberry Bush 


1 
This is the way we stand so straight, 
Stand so straight, stand so straight, 
This is the way we stand so straight, 
When taking our exercise. 


2 
This is the way we breathe so deep, 
Breathe so deep, breathe so deep, 
This is the way we breathe so deep, 
When taking our exercise. 


3 
This is the way we touch the floor, 
Touch the floor, touch the floor, 
This is the way we touch the floor, 
When taking our exercise. 


4 
This is the way we throw the ball, 
Throw the ball, throw the ball, 
This is the way we throw the ball, 
When taking our exercise. 
(Continued on page 93) 


Tune: 








APRIL COLORING CARD 
By’ JOHN T. LEMOS 


Color flowers deep yellow with orange in shadows. 


Color leaves blue-green with blue 
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Gardening and Manual Training 
By P. C. Grose 


N agricultural instructor in a large central- 
ized school located in a small country town 
has successfully worked out a number of schemes 
that greatly extended his field of usefulness. 
Analyzing his job, he isolated three factors 
that constituted his major problems. Agricul- 
tural work and activity on the part of the school- 
boys of the community or district was one end 
he sought to accomplish. Incentive to do such 
work, to find an interest in such activity, was an- 
other problem. To provide manual-training work 
in the shop classroom, work which would give the 
necessary training and at the same time prove 
practical and profitable to the boys, was a third 
problem. 

The scheme here described he found solved all 
three problems. He conceived the idea of stimu- 
lating interest in garden work. Every home in 
the large school district, whether in the town or 
in the surrounding country, had at least a small 
garden. Therefore every boy in the department, 
whether he came from a town home or from a 
country home, would be prepared to enter into 
the scheme. 

The instructor first consulted two of the local 
dealers, a lumber dealer and a hardware dealer 
who handled paint. He had no trouble in enlist- 
ing their immediate support. His plan was to 
have the two dealers announce a garden contest, 
digible to any boy in the district. A number of 
attractive prizes were offered. The prizes were 
to be awarded just before school closed for sum- 
mer vacation. This would give the contestants 
ample time to get their gardens fixed up and 
looking their best. The contest was announced 
soon after the first of the year, so that as soon 
as garden-making time arrived the boys were 
ready to do their best. Pictures of the respec- 
tive gardens would be sent away to three disin- 
terested judges; who would award decisions. 

All this the instructor had pretty thoroughly 
figured out before he outlined his plan to the 
dealers. Furthermore he offered to care per- 
sonally for all this preliminary detail, thus re- 
moving all possible cause for objection so far as 
the dealers were concerned. 

The contest would mean that the boys through- 
out the district would purchase lumber and paint 
for fixing up their gardens—and this would 
Mean increased business for the two dealers. 
The money they gave for the prizes, and the 
small sum spent for an advertisement announc- 
ing the contest in two issues of the local weekly, 
was all that the dealers had to pay, and they 
knew they were buying cheap publicity. It was 
bound to bring them a great deal of business. 

Thus, while the instructor was the instigator 
ad promoter of the contest, ostensibly he en- 
tered into the plan after it was announced. Im- 
mediately he proceeded with preparations. The 
ttails of the contest were outlined on a large 
tlaeard which was placed on the school bulletin- 

ard, 





From back numbers of magazines on garden- 
ing, pictures of gardens were cut, mounted, and 
hung on the classroom walls to provide sugges- 
tions to the pupils. 

Soon the boys were building flower-boxes, 
wooden pedestals, jardinieres, latticed arches, 
etc. Many of them ordered their material from 
the lumber dealer, had it delivered at the school 
shop and did their work there during the shop- 
work period. Great interest was manifested, not 
only by the boys, but by their parents as well. 
Everyone plunged into elaborate gardening that 
spring, and many beautiful gardens sprung up 
in back yards throughout the district. 

The instructor found several boys in his de- 
partment who were competent in developing and 
printing pictures. He rigged up a dark room in 
a closet in the school building, got the necessary 
materials, and had the work done as part of the 
shop program. He taught the boys the elemen- 
tary facts of photography, procured a good cam- 
era, and one after another the boys took it home 
with them and photographed their gardens. 
Faulty negatives were exhibited and discussed in 
class, so that along with their other efforts the 
boys learned a great deal about amateur pho- 
tography. 

All in all, it was a very successful venture. It 
worked out splendidly for the two dealers, be- 
cause they sold a quantity of lumber and paint 
that they otherwise would not have sold. It was 
highly beneficial to the boys; it stimulated their 
interest in gardening, and gave them some excel- 
lent manual-training exercises in the shop. It 
had a practical and far-reaching benefit to the 
parents and community in general—it brought 
better and more attractive gardens to the dis- 
trict, and the community benefited accordingly. 
It helped the agricultural instructor solve some 
problems and make a success of his job. 


How I Motivate History 
By Vera Weightman 


OME children are inclined to like history, and 
these children will learn it, no matter in what 
way it is presented. Some of us, though we like 
history ourselves, have not met with the response 
we wish from our pupils and have been forced to 
motivate history as perhaps we have no other 
subject. 

The autobiography method correctly employed 
in the intermediate grades does not require the 
motivation that more advanced work does. This 
is the age of hero worship, and it may be used as 
a good tool by the teacher of ingenuity—right 
here the way may be paved for the teacher who 
will teach the last two years of history in the 
grades. By centralizing events around the life 
of one man a large part of other history may be 
taught. Most of us have at some time or other 
used George Washington as our February his- 
tory basis and have brought in much of the Rev- 
olution as well as the earlier colonial wars. 

After several men and women who are high 
lights in history have been studied and I wish to 


review, I have the children themselves make a 
game resembling authors, only that the names of 
historical personages instead of authors are used 
on the cards. It takes at least one study period 
to prepare these cards, and the pupils will gladly 
do much research work. The cards must be uni- 
form in size, neatly done, and something we shall 
like to make a part of our permanent school 
equipment, but no restrictions are placed upon 
decoration; they may be illustrated by material 
cut from magazines, free-hand drawing, or in 
any way that appeals to the child. Many chil- 
dren become so interested as to make a set of 
these cards to use at home for their own amuse- 
ment. 

Each time a game is played, the child calling 
should read the whole card to gét the drill. It is 
well to allow groups to play as a reward for extra 
good scholarship or behavior. Thus the game 
serves a double purpose. 

There are certain stock questions which have 
always been hard and which pupils have had 
difficulty in remembering from time immemorial. 
I have, through the years, taken some of these 
and placed them upon topic cards. We divide off 
in teams for a period of two weeks’ duration and 
every day of the year these cards are given out 
for five minutes of the period. The children 
briefly write upon one or two topics, according to 
the length. Credits are given and the side re- 
ceiving the most credit for two weeks wins. I 
give them out in order, except that I shuffle the 
cards occasionally. The keenest rivalry we ever 
had was when, after drilling with these cards all 
the year, we divided off in couples for the final 
three weeks before examinations, to see who 
would win. While each card contains only one 
topic I take care to word the topic differently 
each time I give it out—we do not wish to have 
parrot work. The boys and girls are really inter- 
ested and if they fail in a topic are anxious to 
look it up to avoid a second failure on the same 
one. One card reads, “Committees of Correspond- 
ence.” I might give it out like that once. On 
the next occasion I might say, “How did the colo- 
nists keep informed as to events transpiring in a 
sister colony?” Another time I should say, 
“What did Samuel Adams do to spread informa- 
tion?” ete. 

A simple little device of not so much value is 
guessing people. For example, I may state the 
following: “I am a man who carried an impor- 
tant message in the Revolution. Who am I?” 
The child telling the answer may then ask a 
question. 

When covering work the first time I like to 
give a problem to older pupils and have them 
work on it for possibly a large part of the se- 
mester, but I in this case motivate my review 
well. 

Another game which I use I call “Game Associ- 
ations.” Cards are made up in pairs and a child 
is allowed ten minutes to match as many of them 
as he can. I have several hundred on the colonial 
period alone and it pretty well reviews the entire 
period. The number of wrong scores is sub- 
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tracted from the correct ones, to increase ac- 
curacy. Some cards will permit more than one 
association, and in this case they are counted 
right if not wrong. The cards are simply made; 
only the great number of them takes some time 
to prepare. Following are examples: Catholic, 
Maryland; Tobacco, Virginia. 

Still another set of cards which I have and 
which can be very easily made by any teacher, 
may be used in a game called “Relationship.” It 
not only serves to motivate but it is valuable drill 
in history and also very much of a mental test as 
well. Sample cards are: 

Lincoln is related to Douglas as Hayne is re- 
lated to 

Cortes is to Mexico as Pizarro is to —— 

Monroe doctrine is to Monroe as conservation 
is to 

De Soto is to the Mississippi river as Palboa is 
to the ———- -——— 

A good review drill on noted people which I 
use twice a week, the children named for me. 
They called it playing “Noted People.” All stand, 
and as a mistake is made a child has to take his 
seat. In a notebook I have a list of noted people 
in history and some whose names appear in cur- 
rent topics. As I name the person, a pupil gives 
a sentence telling for what he is noted. I think 
this is slightly more beneficial to the especially 
gifted than to the average pupil. 

Yoking current history with book history gives 
it life. Only when history seems dead is it un- 
interesting. I frequently have a class recitation 
out of newspaper material. Letting the children 
find the things in the paper that will make his- 
tory next year is greatly enjoyed by them and is 
a training in values. Connecting past history 
with present history shows that history repeats 
itself and answers the question we have all had 
at some time,” Miss , why do we have to 
study history?” The Civil War is more easily 
understood when studied economically and when 
present-day situations are discussed. All this is 
keenly enjoyed by seventh and eighth grade pu- 
pils. 

Two other very simple means of motivation 
which I think most teachers employ are pictures 
and victrola records. My picture supply has 
grown so that I have to have it very carefully 
indexed. I place the pictures according to peri- 
ods so I can quickly get out the ones that I shall 
need in my day’s work. It is very seldom that a 
Magazine in the advertising or other sections 
does not yield me a picture. This I carefully 
mount, since material which is not treated as 
worthy of attention by the teacher, is passed 
lightly by her group of pupils. Not long ago the 
advertising section gave me a picture of an old 
lady dipping candles and this, mounted, has made 
a beautiful and instructive picture. Calendars 
are rich in picture material and several com- 
panies sell many historical pictures at a reason- 
able rate. I find it pays to add a number of rec- 
ords a year to my historical stock. The late men 
can be heard from their own speaking and there 
are fine records of many great speeches. I have 
several historical songs and all the great his- 
torical poems. Thus, after studying Lexington 
and Concord, I put on “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
which is very well recorded. Indian records are 
always enjoyed by both younger and older chil- 
dren. 

Many projects can be done in history which 
the children will like. We have done several, us- 
ing advertising material from magazines. One 
boy did “Modes of Travel from the Cave Man’s 
Time to Mine.” By much search out of school 
and in, he was able to find pictures of all the most 
common means of locomotion and it made a very 

















fine exhibit when placed on gray mounting board. 
“Inventions Since the Civil War,’ was another 
project that was satisfactorily worked out by a 
pupil, 

These various means of motivation have led to 
success in the best motivation of all—a goal of 
accomplishment reached and satisfactory stand- 
ings obtained. 


Practical Arithmetic 
By Albert Earley 


Department of Public Instruction, State of Delaware 


RITHMETIC should be a practical subject. 

It should teach pupils to reason in a plausi- 

ble situation. We are often deluded into believ- 

ing that the subject develops the reasoning pow- 

er. If you think that your upper-grade pupils 

can reason in plausible situations, give them the 
following problems: 

1. How many three-inch cubes can be put in a 
box nineteen inches by twenty-three inches by 
fourteen inches? 

2. How many flash cards three inches by four 
inches can be cut from a piece of cardboard 
nineteen inches by twenty-six inches? 


I have given the first problem to hundreds of 
students in high schools, normal schools, colleges, 
and universities, and I have never found one stu- 
dent who got the right answer or one who used 
the correct method. Without a single exception 
these students multiplied the three dimensions 
together to get the number of cubic inches and 
then divided by twenty-seven. This method is en- 
tirely wrong, for it assumes that the solid cubes 
are liquid and hence will fill in all the available 
space. It assumes that there will be no waste 
space. 

The student will get 226 cubes for his answer, 
which is 58 more cubes than can actually be put 
into the box. The only correct method is the fol- 
lowing: Three is contained in 23 seven times. 
Therefore, each row will contain seven cubes. 
The box is nineteen inches wide. Three is con- 
tained in 19 six times. Therefore, there will be 
six rows in each layer of cubes. Since the box is 
fourteen inches high we can put four layers in it. 
7x6x4 equals 168 cubes. 

I recently gave the second problem to several 
students in a teacher training school. All of 
these students were high school graduates, and 
many of them had taught. In trying to solve 
this practical problem every student multiplied 
19 by 26 and divided by 12. Answer, 41 cards. 
Of course this is wrong; wrong in method and 
wrong in results. 

These cards might be cut in various ways, 4S 
shown in the following diagrams. 
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By cutting the cards as indicated in the above 
diagram we would get six rows of six cards each, 
or 36 cards in all. 


If we were to cut the cards by the second plan 
we would get four rows of eight cards each, or 
32 in all. 
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By cutting the cards as indicated in the third 





























diagram we can get 38 from the piece. This 
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method entails the minimum waste and provides 


the maximum number of cards. It is, therefore, 
the most efficient of all. 


Lesson Plans on Great American Cities 
HOUSTON 
By M. T. Johnson 


Photos by courtesy of Houston Chamber of Commerce 


TEACHER’S AIM: To lead pupils in 4 
study of the natural factors that have led to the 
development of Houston, Texas. 


PUPILS’ MOTIVE: To find out why Houston, 
Texas, has advanced so rapidly in population 
and importance during the last few years. 


SUBJECT MATTER: 
Location 
Importance as a railroad center 
Wharves and dock space 
Importance as a cotton center 
Agricultural resources 
Oil refineries 
Manufacturing possibilities 


PROCEDURE: Onamap of the United States 
point out the location of Houston, Texas. On 
what body of water is it located? How large 8 
the Buffalo Bayou? Is the fact that Houston 5 
50 miles farther irfland than Galveston an advat- 
tage or a disadvantage? Explain. In what year 
was the Buffalo Bayou converted into a channel 
capable of bringing ocean-going ships to the 
city? (1915.) Show that the expenditure by 
the federal government and Harris Company of 
Texas of more than $21,000,000 on the channel 
and port facilities indicated the great importane 
of this port in the trade of the country. Dis 
cuss the fact that in 1915 when the building of 
wharves and warehouses began at the Turning 
Basin, four miles from the city proper, it w 
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View of the Turning Basin, Houston 
then a wilderness but now the entire district is 
built up. 

- What do your textbook maps tell you of the 
importance of Houston as a railroad center? 
Name and trace the routes of the seventeen rail- 
roads that terminate in Houston. Through what 
15 states do these railroads pass? Of what 
significance to Houston’s development is the fact 
that these railroads represent approximately 
one-eighth of the railroad mileage of the United 
States? What is the importance of the fact that 
within Houston’s terminal limits there are 392 
miles of trackage? Of what practical advantage 
is the Municipal Belt Railroad which connects 
all the railroads and wharves of the city? Is 
it important that no railroad should obtain a 
monopoly of the traffic? Why? Show that by 
such a line all the industries on either side of 
the channel may be served by this railroad with 
equal service and equitable rates. 

What does it mean to business interests of the 
Southwest that the public wharves have a sur- 
face space of more than 90,000 square feet and 
the warehouses connected with the wharves have 
a floor space of over 1,000,000 square feet? Dis- 
cuss the fact that many large industrial plants 
that have docks of their own have sprung up 
along the channel. Of what importance to the 
city are the immense oil refineries that have 
plants worth millions of dollars and maintain 
their own docks and bring in their own ships? 
Why would business men, planning to invest in 
Houston, care to know that a $10,000,000 electric 
power plant has been built on the lower channel? 

Why was the extensive use of this channel de- 
layed until about seven years ago? Discuss the 
fact that in 1925 the volume of traffic amounted 
to 9,118,582 tons with a money value of $514,362,- 
050. Discuss the importance of the fact that 
Houston has direct connection with 82% of the 
inland waterways of the country. 

In 1925, 1,800,000 bales of cotton, one-fifth of 
the cotton exported from America, were exported 
through Houston’s port. How does this fact 
help business in Houston? What foreign flags 
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Houston is One of the Great Lumber Markets 
of the World 


would you expect to see flying on vessels in 
Houston’s port? How many ship lines use the 
port? (56 steamship lines, besides 8 oil tank lines 
that ply between Houston and practically all the 
principal ports of the world.) 

What factors make Houston the chief spot 
cotton market in the country? What can you 
learn about the importance of cotton growing 
in the country round about Houston? Why is 
cotton “King in Texas”? What facts can you 
find showing the great value of cotton growing 
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Court House, Houston 


in Texas? (Value cotton crop, 1926, $400,000,000; 
approximate value all agricultural crops for 1926, 
$1,000,000,000.) Of what importance is the fact 
that labor is plentiful and of a high grade? Do 
you think Houston’s future as a cotton market 
will continue to grow brighter? What is the sig- 
nificance of the fact that Houston’s business lead- 
ers personally canvass the West Indies for trade? 
What does the erection of the new sixteen-story 
Cotton Exchange building tell you of the grow- 
ing importance of cotton raising near Houston? 
Besides the Exchange building, cotton facilities 
in Houston include fireproof warehouse space for 
storing approximately 821,600 bales of cotton at 
one time. There are seven high density com- 
presses in the city and in 1925 they altogether 
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New Cotton Exchange Building, Houston 








Industrial Area on Houston’s Ship Canal 


compressed 2,315,000 bales. What interesting 
facts can you tell of the way in which cotton is 
prepared for use in manufacturing? 

Can you prove that back of the city of Houston 
expands one of the greatest agricultural com- 
munities that free men have ever built? Why 
are Texas farmers beginning to diversify their 
crops? Locate the “Texas Corn Belt.” Why is 
it significant that the corn belt counties are al- 
so the cotton growing counties? Make a list 
of all of the important agricultural products 
raised by farmers around Houston. What is 
meant by the statement that the purchasing 
power of Houston’s immediate territory is esti- 
mated at upwards of $2,766,000,000 annually? 
What does this mean to business men of Houston? 

How do you think the discovery of oil near 
Houston affected the growth and development of 
the city? Why are the headquarters of some of 
America’s greatest oil companies located in 
Houston? Can you prove that the bank service, 
transportation advantages, and promise of future 
expansion attracted these companies to Hous- 
ton? Show that, taking in Mexico, Houston is 
the geographical center of the oil fields of the 
Southwest. Discuss the fact that 38 companies 
have their headquarters in Houston. Three of 
these are among the largest producers of crude 
oil in the world. What do you think of the fact 
that in 1923 these three concerns produced over 
65,000,000 barrels of oil, about 10% of the pro- 
duction of the United States? Of what impor- 
tance to the people of Houston is the fact that 
these companies have on their payrolls 26,000 
employees to whom they pay $50,000,000 per 
year? 

Why do you think many real estate firms made 
fortunes by opening up territory for residences 
at this time? What is the present population of 
Houston? (250,000.) How do these figures 
compare with the figures given in your textbook 
as to its population? Show that this indicates 
that great growth has been made since your 
textbook was printed. Discuss the advantages 
of the great “Market Square” in Houston. Show 
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that both the farmers and the city consumers 
profit by the system that brings farmers from 
a radius of 100 miles by truck with their fresh 
vegetables, poultry, fruit, butter, eggs, etc. 
What do you think of the fact that the basement 
of the city hall is given over to the “stalls” of 
the small merchants who sell vegetables, fruit, 
poultry, and dairy products, bakery products, 
meat, fish, candies, delicatessen foods, flowers, 
home preserved fruits and vegetables, and gro- 
ceries? 

Of what promise for the future are the huge 
beds of lignite coal near by? To what impor- 
tant world markets does Houston have ready ac- 


cess? To what raw materials does it have ac- 
cess? Why can it count on low transportation 
rates? How will all of these facts appeal to 


manufacturing interests that may wish to locate 
there? What lines of manufacturing do you 
suppose would be most profitable? 

What interesting facts can you tell about Rice 
Institute, one of the most largely endowed col- 
leges in the United States? What do you infer 
regarding its standards of education when you 
learn that it is sometimes called “The Harvard 
of the South’? Houston was one of the earliest 
cities to promote the junior high school move- 
ment. When you learn that the $3,000,000 bond 
issue voted in 1924 for the erection of five new 
junior high schools was insufficient to meet the 
growing demands of the expanding population, 
what do you infer with regard to Houston’s 
growth? What do these facts tell you about the 
educational ideals of the people of Houston? Are 
the people of Houston interested in the more in- 
tellectual and cultural things of life? A half- 
million dollar library with two branches, and a 
new Museum of Fine Arts, have recently been 
erected. 


SUMMARY: Summarize all of the facts that 
show Houston’s growth and progress. 


CONCLUSION: Allow children to state their 
own conclusions in answer to the question pro- 
posed at the beginning of.the lesson. 


NOTE: The Chamber of Commerce of Houston, 
Texas, is willing to send additional material on that 
city to teachers who desire it for use in the classroom. 
No attempt will be made to supply enough for individ- 
ual pupils. The teacher herself should make the re- 
gpend mentioning NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
>LANS. 


Disciplinary Weapons 
By Frances L. Johnson 


OR the first time in several years Miss Good- 

win stood before a roomful of school chil- 
dren. Three grades were represented there— 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth, thirty-two pu- 
pils in all. She was to take these classes for a 
week, 

Just a dozen boys were present, the total 
number on roll. But each one of these boys 
wore such an anticipatory smile that the sub- 
stitute began to suspect that trouble lay ahead 
of her. Their regular teacher was noted for her 
good discipline, which she maintained without 
any fuss on her part. But now that she was 
away, it was quite plain that the boys intended 
to have an outlet for their boundless energy. 

At the close of the second day half their 
number sat in their seats after school. Miss 
Goodwin smiled to herself as she noted their 
eager expressions. They were looking forward 
expectantly to a lecture. She resolved to dis- 
appoint them. 

Rising, she said abruptly, “I want to tell you, 
first of all, that I like boys.” 

She paused, while a ripple of surprise passed 
over the group. One or two grinned sheepishly 
as she continued. 


“To-day you have annoyed us all by your 
popguns and by talking. I don’t want to take 
away the popguns as if you were small chil- 
dren; and I don’t want to speak to you each 
time you talk. Will you give me your word of 
honor that you will stop these annoyances?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” came unanimously. 

“Will you put this promise in writing?” she 
asked. 

There was a scramble for pads and pencils. 
In a few minutes the substitute held in her 
hands signed slips, which she fastened to- 
gether. The boys had committed themselves 
with the utmost cheerfulness. 

“You all agree that this is fair?” 
win asked, before dismissing the group. 


Miss Good- 
“You 


know, punishment follows if the promises arc 
broken.” 
“Yes, ma’am! Perfectly fair,” was the reply, 
A box of candy had been given to Mis 
Goodwin. She opened it and passed it around, 
“Now run home,” she said. 
Two sharp reports testified to two broken 
promises the following day. Miss Goodwir 
crossed to her desk, held up the slips, then 
went on with her work. That was the last of 
the popguns. 
The talking, however, was not so easily 
checked, though a nod at the slips quieted the 
offender for the moment. Yet each day there 

was less of it. 
(Continued on page 92) 








with touches of blue-green in the shadows. 


their colors readily and produce soft effects. 


color. 
with a damp cloth or added with soft charcoal. 
for the calendar. 
background of light blue, gray, or other color. 








APRIL BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


OR April our calendar shows a design taken from the orange blossom, state flower of Florida. The 

orange blossom, famous as a decoration for marriage ceremonies, lends itself to an artistic border. 

After it has been pantographed or drawn on the blackboard, it should be filled in as follows: 
flower itself is colored a creamy white; the stamens are orange-yellow; the leaves are yellow-green 
To give additional color, the calendar with its lines and 
numbers might be drawn in some bright color, such as orange-yellow or a light red. 

Furnish the class with hectograph copies of this design and have them fill in the colors with water 
colors or crayons. If soft, pressed crayons (similar to Crayograph) are used, the pupils can blend 


An artistic effect can be obtained by dusting the background around a calendar with some light 
Over this tone the flower itself is sketched, dark portions of the stem, etc., being wiped out 
Let the color of the blackboard form the background 
The result will be a black panel surrounded by the flower design drawn over a 


ORANGE BLOSSOM : STATE FLOWER OF FLORIDA 
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The Boy 


who would be bright 


AT to do with the backward child? 

For many years the question perplexed 

educators. But only recently has the condi- 

tion been thoroughly analyzed, and its 
causes traced to their source. 


Painstaking research by education and 
Nutrition authorities has shed a revealing 
light on the subject. Now we know that, in 
the majority of cases, malnutrition is to 
blame. And we find the appalling fact that 
one out of every three children suffers in 
some degree from malnutrition. 


Challenged by the enormity of the situa- 
tion, the educational world has taken prompt 
action. Hot lunches have been installed in 
thousands of schools. Lectures on nutrition 
have been introduced. And all over the 
country teachers are explaining to their 
pupils the necessity of getting the proper 
nourishment. 


Proper nourishment consists of giving the 
body daily, and in correct proportion, a 


learn. And yet something . . 


variety of vital elements. These elements 
are obtained from the foods we eat. Some 
foods contribute much to the body—others 
little. Knowing this, thousands of teachers 
have performed invaluable service in the 
great crusade against malnutrition—by aid- 
ing their pupils to choose the foods which 
confer the greatest bodily benefit. 


Grape-Nuts is a food of this type. Eaten 
with milk or cream, it is not only supremely 
delicious, but it gives to the body a balanced 
supply of the elements necessary for proper 
development. Grape-Nuts supplies dextrins, 


Grape-Nuts is one ofthe Post 
Health Products, which in- 
clude also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s 
Bran Chocolate. 
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. something . . 
of his mentality. Pathetic, isn’t it? And there are so many thousands like him 
—children whose development is arrested by a condition they cannot control. 
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He digs his little fist into his head. He wrinkles his brow fiercely, as though 
it would help him understand. He tries—so hard, to grasp the lesson over 
which he pores. But he just... can’t... do it! So willing. So anxious to 


. seems to dull the edge 


maltose and other carbohydrates for heat 
and energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus 
for teeth and bones; protein for muscle and 
body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, 
a builder of the appetite. 


Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and malted 
barley. These grains undergo a special bak- 
ing process which makes Grape-Nuts easily 
digestible, and gives it the crispness for 
which it is famed. You will chew Grape- 
Nuts thoroughly, and thus give to teeth and 
gums the exercise they require for health 
and beauty. 


Grape-Nuts is held in high esteem by 
nutrition experts, who readily endorse its 
benefits for victims of malnutrition. Why 
not tell your pupils about it. 


And you'll like this 


delicious food 


Breakfast is considered the most im- 
portant meal of the day, because it follows 
the long fast of the night. It is most im- 
portant that your body receive at breakfast 
the nourishment necessary to sustain you 
through the difficult morning hours. 


We'd like you to try Grape-Nuts. Eat it 
with milk or cream, and then you'll under- 
stand what an altogether delicious treat it 
is! And remember the splendid variety of 
vital elements it contributes to your phy- 
sical welfare. Your grocer sells Grape-Nuts. 
Or if you prefer, you can take advantage of 
the free offer below. 





G.—N., 1.— 4.27 


THIS COUPON NOW! 





MAIL 


Postum Cerzat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, 





Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director 
of Cornell Medical College. | 














In Canada, address Canavtan Postum Cerzat Company, Lp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 





























At the Sign of the Bumblebee 
By Blanche Jennings Thompson 


(An Operetta for Children) 
SCENE 


The scene is Mother Nature’s under- 
ground studio or workshop, “At the 
Sign of the Bumblebee,” wherein she 
with the bumblebees, beetles and other | 
helpers, is getting ready for Spring. 
Flowers, trees, birds and butterflies are 
getting their dresses ready, flowers 
holding colored petals up to be fitted, 
butterflies having their wings painted. 
Autumn leaves are sitting near the fire. 
Baby seeds are huddled in a corner. | 
Mother Nature bustles about, directing | 
the work. Paint pots, brushes, etc., are 
scattered about. A large sign, “At the 
Sign of the Bumblebee,” with a bum- 
blebee painted on it, hangs at the side. 


CHARACTERS 


MotHer Nature — Brown dress, ker- 
chief and cap. 

ApriL—Green dress. 

SANDMAN—Grey suit—bag of sand. 

Basy SEEDS—Brown tunics. 

AUTUMN LEAvES—Green, brown, scar- 
let, etc. 


Winp—Grey flowing robes. 











BUTTERFLIES Tight dark suits—bath- | 
BUMBLEBEES ing suits might be used 
BEETLES —with brilliant wings; | 
black skull caps with | 
antenne, 
TREES 
APPLE 
WALNUT G . 7 
MAPLE arey-green tunics. 
CHERRY 
FLOWERS 
Crocus Many petalled skirts of | 
DAFFODII . 
aeemne ’ appropriate color s— 
Wane ret \ caps to match. 
BIRDS , 
ROBIN Costumes similar to bees | 


and beetles; red vest and | 
dark coat for robin—or- 
ange and black for oriole. 


ORIOLE 





Music 


The music used in this operetta is 
taken from Fifth Year Music, by Hollis 
Dann, and from the Modern Music Se- 
ries, First Book, by Eleanor Smith. 


From Modern Music Series: “Cradle 
Song”; “Spring’s Coming”; “Wind 
Song”; “Oriole’s Nest Song”; “An 


Autumn Song”; “A Summer Lullaby”; 
“The Sandman”; “Evening Song.” 
From Hollis Dann’s Fifth Year Music: 
“Who Knows”; “Robin’s Prophecy”; 
“Fairies.” 

Any other songs of appropriate con- 
tent may be substituted. 

(As the curtain rises, Mother Nature 
is bustling about, working busily. After 
a moment she stands in the middle of 
the stage and sings “Cradle Song.” 
If desired, a chorus may assist her. 
At the end of the song, bird calls are 
heard and Baby Seeds begin to stir.) 

MoTHER NatuRE—Now children, we 
must make haste, for there is much to 





be done. Violet, you help the other 
flowers with their dresses. It looks 
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hang evenly. Maple, you are the old- 
est. Show Apple and Cherry and Wal- 
nut how to make their leaves and get 
the wrinkles out of them. Hurry now, 
all of you. 

DaFropIL —- May we ask questions 
while we work, Mother Nature? 


MorHer NaturE—Well, I don’t in 
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|! quite dreadful when the petals do not | the least approve of so many questions, | ness knows, I’m glad she is late, for we 


but if you must ask them, this is the 
best time to do it. (All clap hands.) 
(Song: “Who Knows.) 

Motruer Nature—Dear me, Old Fa- 
ther Wisdom himself couldn’t answer 
all those questions in a year. Now I 
am going to ask one myself. Has any- 
one seen any signs of Spring? Good- 
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They went so fast they bumped their heads, And both be- gan to 
blue, green, yel-low, or - ange, red, 


In 





cry. 
They madea pret - ty row. 
































Old Fa-ther Sun looked out and said, “O, 
They wiped the cloud-tears all a - way, And then, fromout the sky, 





nev -er mind, my dears, 
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Up - on 


send my lit - tle 
a line the sun-beams made, They hung their gowns to dry. 





fair - y folk To 





dry your fall - ing tears.” 
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| ing over the hill. 


| badly faded, and I do so dislike to meet 


| tell. 


| are not always so welcome, Mr. Wind. 
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aren’t nearly ready; but she really 
ought to be here now. 

Crocus—Let’s sing to her. Perhaps 
she’ll hear us and hurry. I am anxious 
to wear my new dress. 

SNnowpror—That is a good idea—but 
you shouldn’t be so vain, Crocus. I am 
ashamed of you. 

(Song: “Spring’s Coming.”) 

Rosin—We birds can tell you how 
Spring came last year. Wouldn’t you 
like to hear the story? 

AtLt—Yes, do tell us. 

(Birds sing “Robins’ Prophecy.”) 

(Enter April.) 


Aprit—Who called my name? Are 
you all waiting for Spring to come? 
She will be here soon. I saw her com. 


MoTHEeR NATURE—Oh dear, oh dear! 
And so much to do! Hurry, children, 
hurry! 

Aprit—I noticed your sign, and | 
wondered if I could get someone here 
to repair my dress a little. It is really 


Spring, looking like this. 
MoTHER NATURE—Yes indeed! Get 
one of the Bumblebees to help you. 
They are fine workers. 
(April moves aside, and a Bumble- 
bee comes over and begins to freshen 
her green robes.) 
Rosin — Oh here comes the Wind. 
Goody! He always has fine tales to 
(Enter Wind.) 
Winp—Well, well, here I am, and 4 
fine trip I’ve had! Everybody working 
here—too busy to sing me a little wel- 
coming song? 
MoTHER NATURE (severely) — You 





You happen to be in a pleasant mood 
to-day, but it is not always so. How 
ever, the children always like to sing 
to you. 

Winp—Oh, come now, don’t be cross, 
Mother Nature, I mean no harm, evel 
if I am a bit rough sometimes. Sing 
away, children. 


(All sing “Wind Song.) 


OrIOLE—Wind is well enough, but t? 
my way of thinking a soft little breez! 
is much better to put my children t 
sleep. This is the song we birds a 
ways sing, Mr. Wind. You'd better 
listen and mend your ways. 

(Song: “Oriole’s Nest Song.”) 

BUMBLEBEE—What’s your hurry, Av 
tumn Leaves? You don’t need to bk 
painted for a long time yet. You ought 
to let us work on the spring flowers. 
They have to go first. 

ist AuTtUMN LEAF—Our gowns ale 
so much harder to do, and they take 4 
great deal longer to dry. We like to 
be ready early. 

2p AUTUMN LEAF—Yes indeed! Why: 
sometimes we are called as early # 
July. 

3p AUTUMN LEaF—Yes, and it is- 
annoying to have to say, “We are 
quite ready yet.” 

4tH AUTUMN LEar—I do like 

(Continued on page 72) ; 
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The city of Los Angeles, with a population of well 
overa million, is the largest city on the Pacific Coast and 
is the hub of one of the country’s richest agricultural 
Communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 

thern California are indicated by the following 
actsand figures pertaining to the County of Los An- 
eles alone. 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products (1926), 
$86,807,515; Value of Citrus Products (1926), $26,692, 
846; Oil Production (1926), 122,564,276 bbls.; Harbor 
Imports (1926), 4,962, 82 tons; Harbor Exports (1926), 
17,132,494 tons. on Harbor Tonnage 22,094,976. 

A producing season of 365 days a year permitting 
year round crops. 
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The romance of old Spanish days haunts the Missions—Pala Mission, near San Diego. 





But Like It In Its Unusual Allurements 


The change, the new environment, the difference, the charm and 


beauty plus the enchantments 


| erase is the spice of life, they say, and 
here is real spice for this summer! 

Cool, delightful, unique Southern California 
offers you wonderfully refreshing sleep under 
blankets nine nights out of ten all summer, and 
glorious vacation days where average mean tem- 
peratures are as follows (U. S. Government 
Weather Bureau records—not our own—for 
the past 50 years. Read carefully): 50 Junes, 66 
degrees; 50 Julys, 70; 50 Augusts, 71; 50 
Septembers, 69. 

Yes, warmer days occur. The thermometer 
may go to 85, and you are surprised because you 
do not feel the heat. That is due to extra low 
humidity (dry air)—another Southern California 
feature. 

In such a section you are assured the finest 
recreation that summer can provide, with no rain 
to interfere. 

Golf, tennis, motoring, mountain climbing, 
hiking, camping, bathing, sailing, fishing—all 
that you like to do is within your easy reach. 
5,000 miles of perfectly paved motor roads and 
the world’s greatest interurban trolley system 
connect it all. 

And for sightseers, there are mountains two 
miles high, deep canyons, a desert like the great 


of the mountains and the sea. 


Sahara, Old Spanish Missions, palm trees, orange 
groves and other interests which are different 
and absorbing —all plus the summer sports! 

What other place offers so much? 

It is truly like a trip abroad in the change it 
brings you—yet the cost is low, for living here 
is very reasonable. 

Special low round trip railroad fares are in 
effect from May 15th to October 31st on all 
railroads, so summer is an ideal time to come. 
Ask your nearest ticket agent to tell you all 
about it. 


Come via Los Angeles and San Diego, return 
by way of Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane. See the 
Great Pacific Coast in one memorable trip. 

Southern California is the new gateway to 
Hawaii and the Orient. 

Sit down now and plan this wonder trip. 

We have issued probably the most complete 
book on vacations ever printed. We'll send a 
copy free to you. 52 pages, illustrated, tell you 
just what you can see and do in this strange 
playground, 


Mail the coupon for it before you turn this , 


page. 


Southern Californ 
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pretty dresses, but I don’t like to think 
of the cold winter snow, do you, sis- 
ters? 

5TH AUTUMN LEAF—No, that is not 
so pleasant. 

(Leaves sing “An Autumn Song.”) 

CHERRY—Oh cheer up, Autumn 
Leaves; you are too depressing. Do 
let’s sing about something cheerful. 
What was the fairy song you Butter- 
flies were singing the other day? 

AppLE—Yes, do sing it again, But- 
terflies. Your wings are nearly done, 
anyway. 

BUTTERFLY—Very well, you sing with 
us if you like. 

(All sing “Fairies.’’) 

MorHER NaturE—Now, you Baby 
Seeds must go to sleep. You have been 
up too long already, and you will never 
grow into big trees and flowers unless 
you have a good sleep. 

Basy SeEpDS—Oh, we don’t want to 
go to sleep. 

MorHER NATURE—Now mind, and do 
as you are told. (She covers them up 
snugly.) You other children sing soft- 
ly and they will soon be sleeping sound- 
ly. 

Basy Seeps (faintly)—We don’t 
want to go to sleep. 

(“A Summer Lullaby” is sung softly.) 

MoTrHER NaturRE: There, they are 
fast asleep! 

(Enter Sandman.) 

SANDMAN (speaking softly)—Are all 
the children ready for Spring? They 
ought to have a good nap to be ready 
by to-morrow. She is very near now. 

Crocus—Oh, here is the Sandman! 
Let’s sing to him. 

(Song: “The Sandman.”) 


MotHerR NATURE—You all look very 
sleepy. You biggest ones may sing the 
others to sleep and then go to bed your- 
selves. Cuddle down, children. The 
Sandman is here. We must all be up 
early to-morrow. 

(The Sandman puts sand in their 
eyes and Mother Nature goes about 
tucking them in. Big children sing, 
then cuddle down as curtain falls.) 

(All sing “Evening Song.”) 


April 
By Alif Stephens 


Lovely, lilting April, 
Light-footed and as fleet 
As doe before a hunter, 
In wake of her dancing feet 
Is dropping crocus bubbles 
That burst in sun’s hot ray, 
Into mist of glorious purple 
Or gold and lilac spray. 


Her gossamer draperies flutter 
Like wind-tossed, trembling veil 
Entangled in waving tree tops 
From which the green ends trail. 
On daffodils ecstatic 
She casts a radiance bright 
That makes them glow like sunshine 
That melts into shimmering light. 


And then the sly enchantress 
With pensive air beguiles 
The truant brooks that loiter, 
To catch her dimpled smiles. 
She sprinkles haunting perfume 
On tips of blossoming trees, 
And pours out wet earth odors 

Upon the rainwashed breeze, 
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Billy’s Awakening 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


CHARACTERS 

Bitty—A_ schoolboy. 

Betty—His sister. 

Fairy—Dressed in long white dress, 
crown on head and carries a gold wand 
(a pointer wrapped in gold paper with 
paper star at end.) 

Cook—Dressed in black dress, wears 
cap and apron. 


CAT 

DoG 

PoNy 

Birps (two or more) 

(If desired, the animals may _ be 


dressed in costumes as near the color 
of the one they represent as possible, 
though the play may be given very sat- 
isfactorily without much costuming, 
merely a large cardboard with the 
printed name of the animal on it being 
worn.) 


ScENE I 


Any ordinary sitting room. On a 
table are books and an imitation bug 
with which Billy is playing as the 
scene opens. Betty is sitting near the 
table reading, holding a kitten. A bird 
in a cage hangs near a window. 

Betty (looking up from her book)— 
Oh, Billy, what are you doing? Tor- 
turing another bug? How would you 
like to have a big spike driven through 
your back, and then have some big 
giant sit and poke you and watch you 
suffer and try to get away? 

Bitty—Oh, Betty, you make me tired. 
Bugs can’t feel! 

Betty—How do you know they can’t? 
Perhaps they suffer just as much as 
you would in their way. And anyway, 
horses suffer. I saw you beating up 
your darling pony, just because he 
didn’t go fast enough to suit you. If 
I were Uncle Alec I’d take that pony 
away from you. You raised great 
welts on him just last week, and it’s 
cruel, 

BiLLY—Oh, huh! 
guess he’s my pony. 

(He goes over to Betty, who is pet- 
ting the cat, and begins to tease it.) 

Betty—Go away from me, Billy 
Benton. See, even the cat hates you! 
See how she stiffens up her back every 
time you come near. You teased my 
other kitten until she ran away. All 
the dogs in the neighborhood go by on 
the other side of the street. They 
won’t even come near the house. 

(Billy goes over and begins to poke 
his finger into the bird cage.) 

BEetty—Oh, Billy, stop pestering that 
poor canary. If you were shut up ina 
cage, how do you think you’d like to 
have folks poking things at you, when 
you couldn’t get away? You’re the 
meanest boy I ever heard of. 


(Enter Cook.) 


Cook (very angry)—Did you tie tin 
cans to Mrs. Frank’s dog’s tail, Billy 


I don’t care. I 


Benton? She’s out there madder than 
a hatter. She says she knows you did 
it. She said there wasn’t another boy 


in the neighborhood who would be so 
mean. She said she saw you stand and 
laugh last week when old Mr. Kibler 
was beating his horse until it fell down. 
Land sakes, Bill, I wish your folks 
were here. I never saw such a mean 
boy in my life. (Evzits.) 
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(Betty looks at Billy in disgust, 
picks up her things and starts to leave 
the room.) 

Bitty—Oh, Betts, where are you go- 
ing? 

Betty—I’m going up to my room. 
I don’t want to have anything to do 
with such a mean, cowardly boy as 
you are. 

BILLY (walks about room, yawns.)— 
Oh, I wish I had something to do. 


(Sits down in chair and reads. Drops 


book and goes to sleep.) 


SceNE II—Same as Scene I. 
(Fairy enters.) 

BILLY (sitting up in chair)—Why, 
why, who are you? 

Fary—I am that Fairy princess 
who guards the lives of dumb animals. 
Come, I need you. 

BILLY—I don’t want to go with you. 
(Draws back as if afraid.) 


Fairy—That does not make any dif- 
ference. I am not going away. I will 
stay right here. I want you to know 
how it feels to be a dumb animal and 
then be tortured and tormented. I’d 
like to have you hear the animal’s side 
of the story.. 

(Pony enters.) 
BILLY—Who—Who—is that? 
FarrYy—That is your own little pony. 
Bitty—What—what do you want? 
Pony—lI want you to treat me kind- 

ly. Last week you rode me up a stony 
hillside and I got a sharp pebble in my 
hoof. It hurt cruelly, but I cannot talk. 
I tried to. I whinnied as softly as I 
could. I lifted my foot for you to see. 
I had to go slowly because it hurt so 
badly, but you flogged me and beat me 
and went away without giving me any 
water when we came home. If dear 
little Betty had not come out to the 
barn and given me supper, I should 
have gone without food. You wonder 
sometimes why horses are so vicious 
and kick people. Many times it is be- 
cause someone has mistreated them 
just as you have mistreated me, and 
they fear everyone. 
(Steps to back of stage.) 
(Kitten enters.) 

BILLyY—Who are you? 

Cat—I am the pet kitten you tor- 
tured the other day. Sometimes people 
say that cats have nine lives. Maybe 
they do, but it is kind of hard to make 
one have to die, nine different times. 
Kittens should be fed warm milk and 
given other food. 

(Steps to back of stage beside Pony 
as Dog enters.) 

Bitty—Oh, who are you? 

Doc—I am the dog you used to own. 
I was faithful and true to you always, 
but many times you kicked me and beat 
me and sometimes you did not feed me. 
Once I saved your life, jumping in 
front of a car and pushing you back, 
so that I was hurt instead of you, but 
you were not even kind to me after 
that. 

(Takes place beside others.) 
(Enter several birds.) 


Birp—You tortured us, the birds, 
who would have delighted in singing to 
you. You killed our father and moth- 
er when we were tiny baby birds and 
left no one to care for us or bring us 
food. You did not think it mattered, 
but you were really hurting yourself 
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more, for our family destroys many 
evil insects and moths. Your father 
lost much grain which would have been 
saved had our whole family been 
spared to kill the destroying insects 
and moths. 

(Birds take places beside animals.) 

Fatrry—No one blames you, Billy, 
when birds are killed for necessary 
food, but the useless killing of game 
and song birds is not only useless but 
wicked. 

BILLy—But aren’t we to kill any. 
thing? . 

Farry—Anything that is a menace 
to mankind. We do not want you to do 
as they do in India—worship animals 
so that poisonous reptiles and _ beasts 
are allowed to go unharmed, no matter 
what they do. But, everything in this 
world has a certain use. The poet said 
he would not number on his list of 
friends one who needlessly put foot 
upon a worm. 

(All the animals and birds come for- 
ward, take hold of hands and make a 
circle around Billy, closing in on him, 
pretending to knock him down, poking 
him and doing everything they can, 
seemingly, to torment him.) 

BILLY (screaming) — Help! Help! 
Help! Make them go away, Fairy! 

Fatry—But why should I help you? 

Bitty—They are hurting me! 

Fairy—But did you ever stop teas- 
ing or tormenting an animal because 
you were hurting it? 

BILLyY—No—I never stopped to think 
how it felt. 

FairyY—Why not? Do you think you 
can beat a horse without his feeling it? 
Haven’t you seen them wince? Haven't 
you heard a dog whine when you 
whipped it? Why did you think it 
groveled and whined if it did not hurt? 
(Animals circle closer, tormenting 

him.) 

BILLY—Fairy, fairy, help me! 
never do it again! 

Fairy—Never do what? 

Bitty—I will never be unkind to 
dumb animals again as long as [I live. 

Farry—Promise that, Billy. 

Fairy (holds up hand and Billy holds 
his up as if taking an oath)—Say it 
after me: “I will be kind to all dumb 
animals.” 

Bitty—“I will be kind to all dumb 
animals.” 

Farry—“I will not let other people 
abuse them, if I can prevent it.” 

Bity—“I will not let other people 
abuse them, if I can prevent it.” 

Famy—“I will protect our native 
song birds.” 

BILLyY—“I will protect our native 
song birds.” 

Farry—“And do all that I can to 
protect the wild life of America.” 

Bmuty—“And do all that I can t 
protect the wild life of America.” 

Fairy (motioning to birds and an 
mals)—Come then, we must away. 

(Birds and animals slowly leave the 
room as Fairy leads Billy back to his 
chair. He sits down, and goes to sleep 
again; wakes up, rubs his eyes at the 
opening of Scene III.) 


I will 
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Scene III—Same as before. 


Bitty — Where, oh where is the 
Fairy? Why, I must have been dream- 
ing. Where are all those animals: 
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Know the thrill of planning a 
Yellowstone vacation with the 
help of this book! It contains 
pictures, descriptions, maps, 
schedules, costs, and all sorts of 
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Yellowstone is the Wonder- 
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Why, they’re gone! I must have been 
dreaming. But what a horrible dream! 
Why, I never realized before how mean 
iI have always been. (Goes to door and 


ealls.) Betty, oh, Betty, come here. 
| B-e-t-t-y! 

| (Betty, answering, soon enters the 
| 700m.) 


| 

Bitty—Oh, Betty, I have just had 
the most horrible dream. I’m never 
going to be mean to dumb animals 
again. Give me your kitten; I won’t 
hurt it. I'll go and get some milk for 
her. I’m going out to the barn and 
give some extra food to the pony, right 
now. 

BeTTy (standing in the center of 
stage holding the cat)—Why, what’s 
happened, Billy? 

Bitty—I had a dream, Betty. I 
know now that I have always been 
mean to dumb animals. 

BeTTy—You surely have been. 

Bitty—But I’m never going to be 
again. I am going to build bird houses 
for the wild birds and put them up in 
the trees, and I’m going to ask Father 
to let me build a bird bath in the back 
yard. I’ve changed, Betty. 

Betty—Really, Billy? Isn’t this just 
some new trick? 

Bitty—No, Betty, just watch me 
and see. I’m going down town now 
and get a bone for our neighbor’s dog. 
I’m sorry that I have been so mean to 
him, 

(Exit Billy.) 

Betty—Whatever happened I don’t 
know, but Billy has surely changed in 
some way. 

(Betty may come forward here, still 
holding the kitten. Billy and the Fairy 
come back and stand on each side of 
her, and the animals make a half circle 
back of them. If there are other chil- 
dren to whom it is desired to give a 
small part, let them come in and stand 
back of the others, and join in the fol- 
lowing song to be sung to the tune of 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.”) 
We should love all God’s dumb animals 
And to them be always kind, 

We should guard them and _ protect 
them, 
Show in us a friend they’ll find; 
We should feed them, give them water, 
See that they are warm and dry, 
The animals we love. 


Chorus—. 
They will be our friends forever, 
Help us, guard us, love us ever, 
Naught but death their friendship 
sever, 
The animals we love. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Gay Geography 
By J. Lilian Vandevere 


Miranda Miggs was fond of maps, 
And so she often said, “Perhaps 
When I am older, six or eight, 

I’ll travel to another state.” 

She really thought that she’d prefer 
A state all softly lavender, 

To one a rather tepid pink, 

Or one in awful orange ink. 

She’d go through Massachusetts, too, 
And that would be a lovely blue. 
She’d welcome any change of scene, 
From dusty brown and leafy green. 
Then on a sunny summer day 

She journeyed far and far away. 
For hours and hours, and all in vain, 
Beside the window in the train 

Our poor Miranda sat to wait 

To see a red or purple state, 

But saw in every single town 

The leafy green and dusty brown. 
You’d not be such a dunce, I know, 
For maps are only made to show 
Where some states end and some begin, 
And just which one you’re living in. 
No matter what gay maps you’ve seen, 











The world is really brown and green. 
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Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


If you contemplate a trip this summer, it will be reassuring to you to 
know that T. C. U. protection follows you wherever you go. 


Some time ago we received the following cable from Hamburg, Ger- 
many from an American teacher, who is a member of the T. C. U. 


“My policy twenty thousand three hundred 
thirty nine. Totally disabled while traveling. 
Please wire fifty dollars American Express.” 


Shortly thereafter we received the following letter from the teacher: 


“I wish to convey my thanks to you for answering my cable from Hamburg 
promptly. I had an accident with my left eye that made me almost blind for 
several weeks, and bringing unexpected expenses, handicapped me severely. 
I am engaged to teach at the Shady Side Academy, Pittsburg, Penn., for the 
coming year, and will communicate with you from there as soon as I arrive. | 
will certainly tell the world how fairly 1 have been treated by your Company.” 


Moral—If you aren’t a T. C. U., you ought to be. 
Full information sent without obligation to you. 


775 T. C. U. Bldg., 


FRE 


This is a T. C. U. Iden- 
It has a 
space for your name and 
address, with a transpar- 
ent cover for protection. 
It might save your bag 
from being lost. We have 
only a limited number, 
but they are free to 
teachers as long as they 
last. SEND THE COU- 
PON. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





This Identification Tag 
for Your Traveling Bag. 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
| To the T. C. U., 775 T. C. U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


T Uti COROIIOT Biiciscccccsccccsccccstscscsccccccccmcsscscsesde School 


I am interested in Knowing about your Protec- 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


| My Name is...............2..22.--200000--+- 
| My Address is.................... 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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My Kittens 
By Celia Madeline Billings 


When all the little kittens 
Lie sleeping in the sun, 
/I love to go and count them 
And name them, one by one. 


April Again 
By Lucille Neville Stratton 


Sunshine and rain, 
Spring’s here again. 
Hark to the din! 
April is in, 

Pouring in floods; 
Coaxing out buds. 
Brooks burst in song, 
Bubbling along. 
Winter is past, 
Spring’s here at last. 


The first one’s name is Blackie, 

And the one with smooth white face 
I think I’ll call Victoria, 

She has such queenly grace. 


The third one’s name is Joseph, 
He has such a mottled coat, 

And the fourth one’s name is Whiskie, 
He has whiskers like a goat. 


Clouds drifting by, 
Showing blue sky; 
Grass springing green, 
Flowers between; 
Robin Redbreast 
Building his nest; 
Cuckoo and dove 
Telling their love; 
Sunshine and rain, 
April again! 


And when all the little kittens 
Lie sleeping in the sun, 

I’m never tired of counting them 
And naming them, one by one. 


Note—These verses were written by a girl only 
ten years old. 
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With the charm of dew drops 
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The Yellow Crocus 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


Once there was a little Crocus 
That was very fast asleep 

Underneath a garden border, 
When she felt the sunlight peep 

Down upon her silken bedding, 
Just to see what she would do 

If she found the days were warmer 
And the skies were turning blue. 


Though this wily little Crocus 
Hardly seemed to move or stir, 
Yet she set her roots in motion 
And her fairy mills a-whir, 
Weaving in the latest fashion 
A rich yellow satin gown, 
Which she wore on Easter morning, 
Saying, “See, who’s come to town!” 


Rain Fairies 
By Carolyn R, Freeman 


When you see the raindrops, 
Lassie, don’t be blue; 

They are little rain fairies 
Come to visit you. 

Down upon the ground they fall, 
Pitter, pitter pat, 

Then they stay to make a call. 
Now, did you know that? 


Then if there are blossoms 
’Round about the place, 
Raindrops run to greet them, 
And kiss each flower face. 
Soon you'll see each blossom small 
Wears a smile of cheer,— 
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The Good Fairy 
By Sybil Thurston Snyder 


“Spring has come! 
Hum the bees—hum, hum, hum. 


“Spring is here! 


Spring has come!” 


Spring is here!” 
Sing the birds, full of cheer. 


“Spring, no doubt! 
Breathe the flowers as they sprout. 


“Spring. at last! 
Laugh the brooks, flowing fast. 


“Spring is fun! 
Bleat the lambs, as they run. 


“Spring to-day! 
Children call, as they play. 


Spring, no doubt!” 


Spring at last!” 


Spring is fun!” 


Spring to-day!” 


Lovely Spring, good fairy Spring, 
Renews life in every thing. 


The Gardener 
By Hattie Blanche Kimball 


(Boy dressed in overalls, holding rake and hoe.) 
When my mamma plants her garden, 
Then I have a little plot; 
And I lay the seeds in gently 
And water them a lot. 


By and by the sprouts and leaflets 
Push their way up through the soil, 
Then to have my garden pretty 
I with hoe and rake must toil. 


So I weed the corn and squashes, 
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Ww a wonderful thing to find yourself sud- 
denly happy and successful when you have 
come to expect failure and wretchedness! 

Such is the amazing story told by a Connecticut 
woman. She is a teacher during the winter, then 
in the summer she adds to her income and finds 
recreation as head waitress at a fashionable hotel 
on the coast of Maine. 

“During the spring of 1925,” she writes, “‘my 
feet began to trouble me so much that I did not 
even attempt to stand while I taught my classes. 

“Then when I went to the hotel for my summer 
work, I found my life unendurable. Aching feet, 
jagged nerves—what a mockery to welcome guests 
with a smiling face! 

“The future loomed dark before me. No more 
pleasant and profitable summers; no more de- 
lightful days by the sea; and most likely no more 
school teaching. 

“Naturally I was frantic. And as a last resort 
I went to the local shoe dealer for help. He fitted 
me with a stylish pair of your wonderful Arch 
Preserver Shoes. 

“I was willing to try them, but I had little 
faith. Surely, my troubles were too great to be 
solved by a mere pair of shoes — especially such 
good-looking shoes! 

“Oh, what a bright, sunshiny day it was for me 
when I put on those shoes. And before the week 
ended I was able not only to do my work with 
ease and comfort — on my feet over eight hours 
daily —but I could again take my delightful 
walks along the beach when off duty. 

“Arch Preserver Shoes have saved my work, 
for which I am grateful beyond expression. They 
also saved my pleasures, which seem to me now 


‘They saved my work 
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even more of a blessing! And they have done all 
this while permitting me to wear the smartest 
styles.” 

Women who do things must have active feet as 
well as fashionably groomed feet. The matter of 
having active feet is today not a problem. There 
is no longer any doubt about the results of wear- 
ing this correctly designed, smartly styled shoe. 

This is the shoe that has a concealed, built-in 
arch bridge to provide natural support under- 
neath the entire foot. There can be no sagging 


- and straining of the delicate weight-bearing struc- 


ture of the foot. Also, this shoe has a flat inner 
sole, crosswise, that prevents pinching of the 
nerves, bones and_ blood-vessels, 

Foot health means usefulness. Elimination of 
foot abuse means comfort. Foot usefulness and 
foot comfort combine to make foot happiness. 
And especially when you have lovely styles de- 
signed by our New York studio in collaboration 
with our Paris correspondent. 

Arch Preserver Shoes give support where sup- 
port is needed —at the arch—and yet they 
bend freely at the “‘ball,” the only place the foot 
itself bends. 

For active, resultful days, for happy joyous 
evenings —a ‘“‘new world of foot happiness’? — 
you should wear the Arch Preserver Shoe. No 
other shoe can give you the same advantages, 
because its patented features cannot be success- 
fully imitated. 

Return the coupon below and we will mail you 
the name of your nearest dealer who will correctly 
fit you and your children; and we will also send 
you a copy of the interesting booklet “A New 
World.” 


THE 


ARCH PEESERVER 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends, 
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MEEPS THE FOOT WELL’ 


Look tor trade-mark on 
sole and lining. Sold by 
2000 dealers. All widths. 
AAAA to E. Made for 
women, misses and chil- 
dren by only The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
O., for men and boys by 
only E. T. Wright & 
Company, Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 


The 
Frances 






The Selby Shoe Company, 
699 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Send booklet N-99 ‘“‘A New World” and dealer's name. 
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There’s Green and Gold 


By Alice Jean Cleator 
Tune: “Auld Lang Syne” 
There’s green and gold upon the fields, 
And blue within the sky; 
The stores of beauty are unsealed, 
As Winter bids good-by. 
Each woodland rings with happy 
strains, 
Each breeze has silvery tongue; 
The laughing spring has come again 
With sunshine, joy and song. 


There’s hum of bee and whir of wings, 
And gossip of the breeze; 

Green curtains from the woodlands 

swing, 

New light is on the seas. 

There’s gleam of sun, and slant of rain, 
And flowers in radiant throng, 

The laughing spring has come again, 
With sunshine, joy and song. 


A Good Lesson 


By Carolyn R. Freeman 


The horse is such a faithful beast, 
It always seems to me 

He should be treated better than 
He is sometimes. You see, 

He serves his master every day, 
He works from morn till night, 

And never grumbles, tho’ his lot 
Is often far from bright. 





If anything is wrong with him, 
He has no way to tell, 

But must keep working just the same 
When he’s not feeling well. 

Then, worst of all, for his reward 
For service day by day, 

Unkindness often is his lot, 
Ingratitude his pay. 


My mother says she really thinks 
’Twould do some masters good 
To be a horse a little while— 
I almost wish they could; 
For tho’ the lesson might be hard, 
I think you will admit, 
‘These masters would be apt to learn 
A thing or two from it. 


Easter Flowers 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


“You’re sleeping too long,” cried a sun- 
beam, 
“Get up now, you sleepyhead”; 
Then a crocus bloom and violet 
Each popped up a tiny head. 


“Oh, what is the matter?” they won- 
dered, 
Till they heard a robin cheer; 
Then they smoothed their gowns, and 
smiling said, 
“T know,—Easter Day is here.” 


Hepatica 
By Alif Stephens 


As soon as snows are melted, 
Hepatica will stir 

And peep up in our faces 
From outer coat of fur. 


Her dress of blue and lilac 
Is pressed in proper fold, 

A leafy wrap of last year 
Shelters her from cold. 


She is the hardy sister 
Of frail Anemone, 

No flower is more welcome 
Or more lovable than she. 
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A Meeting of the Wild Flowers 
By Marion Mitchell Walker 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

BITTERSWEET — Tall girls in green 
with deep orange caps. 

FeRNS—Tall boys, all in green. 

CoLUMBINE—Tall girls in green with 
pointed caps of rose color. 

TriILLIUMS — Shorter girls in green 
dresses with white three-petaled caps. 

Sweet WILLIAMS — Shorter boys in 
green with pinkish-lavender caps. 

MaRIGoLpS—Smaller girls with green 
dresses, wide ruffled collars of yellow 
and caps of the same. 


DUTCHMAN’S-BREECHES — Boys with 
tight green jackets, wide white bloom- 
ers, and little green caps. 


ANEMONES — Girls with pale pink 
dresses. 

Sprinc Beauties — White dresses 
with pink streamers forming the 
stripes. 

VioLETs—Purple dresses. 





HeEPATICAS—Lavender dresses. 

Arputus—Smallest children in pink. 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT—Boy in green 
with a pointed cap of the same, and 
carrying a bugle. 
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April Songs, Plays and Recitations 


JACK—My dear friends, something 
must be done for us wild flowers. Each 
spring fewer wild flowers appear, and 
some varieties are becoming so scarce 
that little children, who should grow 
up with them and learn to love them, 
no longer have the columbine, the tril- 
lium and the hepatica for their friends. 
We would scarcely know that spring 
had come, if it were not for Sir Dan- 
delion, or dainty Mistress Buttercup. 
The bluebird could not be everywhere 
to tell it, and I am sure his song would 
not be so happy if he were not singing 
to the flowers as well as to the children. 
So I have called a meeting to-day, to 
see what can be done about saving our 
wild flowers. Lady Bittersweet, what 
have you to say? 

(One of the Bittersweets recites the 
following.) 

When Autumn paints her fairy bloom 

Along the roadside gay, 

You'll find that all along the fence 

My orange berries sway. 


Oh, how I love to twine around 
The tree trunks gray and cool! 
Where I can hear the children 
As they come home from school! 


They pick my berries to take home 
In huge bouquets so gay, 
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Diagram Showing Stage Grouping 


When the curtain rises, Bittersweets, 
Columbines, and Ferns are already in 
their places. They sing the following 
song to the tune of “Long, Long Ago.” 


Oh, come to this beautiful spot in the 
wood, 
Come one and all! Answer our call! 
Jack-in-the-pulpit is calling you here, 
Come, all ye wild flowers, come! 
Dainty pink arbutus, sweet with the 


dew; 

Striped spring beauties and _ violets 
blue, 

Golden marsh marigolds — yes, we call 
you, 


Come, all ye wild flowers, come! 


Tall stately trilliums, list as we greet, 
Come one and all! Answer our call! 
Buttercups yellow and columbine sweet, 
Come, all ye wild flowers, come! 
Tiny low creepers and lilies so tall; 
Asking for kindness from one and 
from all, 
Please treat them gently, the great 
and the small, 
Come, all ye wild flowers, come! 


(Jock-in-the-pulpit flits onto stage.) 





They put me on the mantel shelf 
Where I can watch them play. 


And I am very happy there, 
My home is warm and nice; 

But, children dear, and grown-ups, too, 
May I give some advice? 


Don’t tear my twining branches down 
And throw them on the ground! 

I must have some support, you know, 
Something to grow around. 


Please do not waste me, for the spots 
That I loved years ago, 

Now boast no lovely bittersweet, 
Rough hands have laid me low. 


So if you love me, help me live! 
Just plant my precious seed 

Fach fall, and future boys and girls 
Will praise your loving deed. 


JacK—If every child would plant bit- 
tersweet berries each fall, what a kind 
act it would be! Take them into your 
garden. Plant them along the fence. 
No tame vine can surpass the bitter- 
sweet for beauty. Here come our 
stately fern friends. 

(Ferns step forward.) 


| white letters representing their acros 
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First FerN—If you have a shady 
place along the north side of your home 
where the soil is loose and loamy, put 
me there. If not, please leave me in 
my leafy forest bed. 

SECOND FERN—If you wish to move 
me, look for me in the early spring 
days when my fuzzy baby fronds are 
making question marks all over the 
forest floor. Those little question 
marks are really asking you if you love 
them. If you do, you will always he 
kind to them. 

THIRD FERN — Dig deep, and take 
plenty of my beloved timber soil along 
when you move me. It is hard for my 
roots to get used to new earth. 

FourtH FERN—Water me well when 
you transplant me, and frequently af. 
terward, until I become used to my new 
home. 

FirtH FeERN—Put a few stout sticks 
around me so that careless people will 
not trample on me. My tender stems 
break very readily. 

SIXTH FERN — And when Autumn 
comes, cover me with a bed of warn, 
brown leaves, so that I may sleep com- 
fortably all through the long cold win- 
ter. 

(Ferns return to places.) 

JAcK—Indeed! That was a good les- 
son in transplanting ferns! I would 
like to add one suggestion. Never pick 
more ferns than you really need for 
your bouquet. 


(Jack blows horn. Columbine steps 
forward.) 
COLUMBINE— 


You'll travel here and travel there, 
O’er all the earth’s wide room, 

Before you find a thing as fair 
As columbine in bloom. 


To see them swaying in the breeze, 
Along a grassy plain, 

You think you hear the fairies play— 
You stop and hark again. 


Yes, surely those are fairy pipes! 
Who else could play so sweet 
A tune as this? You wander on— 
They nod there at your feet. 


You kneel down in the grass to see 
The fairy lad that plays, 
He’s hiding in the heart of gold, 





And hopes to stay always. 


So leave him swaying to and fro, 
And playing there his strain, 

For a little homesick fairy lad 
Could never play again! 


(Columbine returns to place. Jack 
blows bugle. Enter Trilliums, holding 


tic.) 


T he name trillium was given to us 
because our parts are arrange 
in threes. We have three petals, 
three sepals, ete. 

eally kind people will leave ¥ 
growing where we are, and él 
joy us by just looking at us. We 
are very particular as to whert 
we live. 

In the early spring you will find 
us nodding in the shady woods, 
where our feet can have plenty 
of moisture. ' 


Legends of olden times tell us that 
we came in time to waken the 
robins. That is why some folks 
still like to call us Wake Robins. 

L ike the violet, we are very modest 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Your pupils will study better—behave 
better—with the Postum hot lunch! 


Test it in your school at our expense 








HE Postum hot lunch 
plan has been tried 
in schools all over 


the country... last year, hun- 
dreds of teachers wrote to 
tell us of their success with 
it. They told us that their 
pupils are in better health 
and spirits when the hot 
lunch is served—and that 
they do far better class-work! 


An Iowa teacher wrote 
this, after trying the Postum 
plan in her school—“I could 
see a marked improvement 
in the mental development as well as the physical 
development of all pupils.’’ Scores of other teachers 
wrote that their children studied better and made 
better grades. 


Think what this means to you! These teachers have 
proved that the Postum hot lunch plan is an important 
aid to teaching. They have proved that teaching can 
be made easier for you/ 


The Postum plan is simple and practical in every 
respect. No elaborate equipment is required ... even 
the one-room rural school can carry out this plan suc- 
cessfully. It merely calls for the addition of one hot 
drink to transform the cold lunches brought from home 
into appetizing meals. A nourishing, invigorating, hot 
drink—Instant Postum made with milk! 


Accept this free offer—today 


We will send you, free, together with the plan— 
a 50-cup tin of Instant Postum. You can test the 
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Postum is one of the Post: Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Brar. Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made in_the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to 
prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make. but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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benefits of this delicious 
drink in your school—at our 
expense. You will find it 
just the drink to serve at 
noon-time. Instant Postum, 
prepared with hot (not 
boiled) milk, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world 
to make—all you need do 
is heat the milk! Easy to 
make, and entirely whole- 
some and nourishing, too! 


Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, carefully 
roasted, with a little sweet- 
ening. Think what a splendid drink you have when 
Instant Postum is added to hot milk—all the body- 
building qualities of milk plus elements of golden 
grain! Your pupils will love this invigorating drink 
... even the ones who won’t drink plain milk will 
like the delicious flavor of Instant Postum and milk 
combined. 


Send for the Postum hot lunch plan and the 50-cup 
tin of Postum today. Just have your principal sign 
the coupon below, or—if yours is a one-room school 
—your own signature will be sufficient. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


EpucaTIonaAL DepartTMENT P.—N, |.—4-27 
Postum Company, INcorroraTED " } 
Battie Creek, Micu, l 





Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free to School Principals in 
connection with your school lunch plan. 

















Street... : : . 
School........ . | 
| See cere ene. we 
In Canada, Canapian Postum Company, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. | 
——— ———— — = ——— 


















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


and like to hide beside a wood-| (The Breeches clump back to places.) 


land brook, far from the places | 


that people haunt. 


| 


JacK—Where is the child that does 
not love Dutchmans’-breeches? I am 


I n some parts of the country you sure that everyone who hears you will 
will find us wearing pink blos-| pe more careful about picking you. 


They are very waxy and | Now I shall call four of our very dear 


spring friends. (Blows bugle.) 
(Enter Violets, Anemones, Spring 


ing us in quantities we will droop Beauties, and Hepaticas, four of each. 


soms. 
beautiful. 

U_nless thoughtless people stop pick- 
and die. 

M ay is our month. Look for us 
then, admire us, and love us. 
But please leave us where we 


will be happy! 
(Trilliums take places in background.) 

JacK—I have always been in love 
with the Trillium. You see, she is an 
old friend and neighbor of mine. We 
nod to each other across the woodland 
in the early springtime. 

(Sounds trumpet. Enter five Sweet 
Williams. Each recites a stanza.) 
When I was lying underground 

© ’ 
And sleeping still, so sweet and sound, 
> ’ 
I heard soft voices whispering round: 
“O William! Sweet William!” 


| 


When through the ground I peeped at 


last, 
A cool, caressing springtime blast 
Called to me as it hurried past: 
“O William! Sweet William!” 


Then as I grew, the other flowers 

Rejoicing after April showers, 

Repeated through the sunny hours: 
“O William! Sweet William!” 


Then loving children came to play 

Upon our meadow every day. 

And when they spied my blossoms gay 
They shouted: “Sweet William!” 


They plucked me close unto the ground’ 

They plucked my kin for yards around: 

The next spring, none of us they found! 
“O William! Sweet William!” 


(Sweet Williams take places on stage. 
Jack blows bugle. Enter Marigolds. 
One Marigold speaks.) 

Have you picked sweet marsh marigolds 

Some early morn in spring, 

When all the world seems fairer for 

The sunshine that they bring? 
You'll find them in the lowlands where 

The tall green grasses grow; 

The fragrant air will tell you where 

To seek their golden glow. 


(Marigolds take places at rear. Jack 
blows bugle. Enter Dutchmans’- 
breeches. Recite in unison.) 

We are Dutchmen so gay, each in a 
green cap, 

And bold wooden shoes that go rap-a- 
tap-tap! 

Just see our green jackets and breeches 
so wide (Spread breeches out.) 

We want you to see vs, we never do 
hide. 


Oh, all children love us, but this thing 
is true, 

They pluck us so carelessly, greedily, 
too; 

They carry us home in great lovely 
bouquets, 

And never care whether one tiny bloom 
stays. 


We like to be loved, but please help us 
to live. 

A few of our blossoms we gladly will 
give; 

Please leave us here where the birds 
love to sing, 

And we will reward you by blooming 
next spring. / 





_| One child from each group does the 


speaking.) 


VIOLET— 
I am the violet sweet; 
The springtime skies above me, 
The grasses, birds, and children dear, 
Bend over me and love me. 


And is there in this world a sight 
So heavenly sweet and fair 

As a wind-kissed meadow in the sun 
And violets blooming there? 


ANEMONE— 

Sweet Anemone they call me, 
Blooming ‘neath the trees, 

Swaying daintily and gaily 
In the springtime breeze. 


Years ago they called me Windflower. 


Can you tell me why? 
Watch me when the gentle breezes 
Wander swiftly by! 


SPRING BEAUTY— 


My pretty dress has stripes of pink, | 


I wear pink well, you see; 
And see my tall and graceful stem, 
As dainty as can be. 


I come in springtime with the rest— | 


The violet so blue, 
The sweet anemone,—and here’s 
Another friend for you! 


HEPATICA— 
My fuzzy, fuzzy baby leaves 
Are soft as mice’s ears, 
When they first startle through the 
mold 
’Mid April’s fleeting tears. 


And if you want to see a sight 
To treasure and recall, 
Hepaticas, pale pink and blue, 
Are loveliest of all. 
(The four groups of flowers step back 
to their places.) 
Jack—Four of our prettiest spring 
blossoms! Too beautiful to be destroyed 
or treated roughly. But while speak- 
ing of our flower friends we must not 
forget the “dear common flower that 
grows beside the road.” 
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April Songs, Plays and Recitations 


(Chorus sings “Mother’s Dandelions.” 
Music may be found in “Churchill- 
'Grindell Song Book No. 5.”) 
Dear white-headed dandelions, 
Hiding ’neath the trees, 
Tell us, does our mother want us, 
Tell us, Dandy, please! 


Children love you in the springtime, 
With your heart of gold; 
But you’re Mother’s dandelion, 
When you’re gray and old. 
(Jack blows bugle. Several smal! 
children come on stage, each holding a 
green letter.) 


Arbutus, from out our northland, 
Earliest of all, 

Making there a fairy carpet 
’Neath the trees so tall. 


R_ ight beneath the giant pine trees 
I have smiled at you, 

As you stopped to smell and pluck me, 
Sweet with morning dew. 


B ring a tiny pair of scissors 

| When you visit me, 

Cut my stems, please do not pull me, 
Act not ruthlessly. 





| 


U__nderneath the greenest mosses, 
| Creeping ’neath the mold, 

| First of all the springtime blossoms, 
Fearless of the cold. 


|T elling all the other blossoms: 
| Hurry! Spring is here! 
Bloodroots, Violets, and Cowslips, 
Buttercups so dear!” 


|“U nto others only kindness,” 
Thus our motto reads; 

Please treat us with kindness, also, 
Scatter loving deeds; 


So that other little children, 

In the afterwhile, 
Still may see the arbutus, 

And seeing us, shall smile. 

(Arbutus blossoms seat themselves 
on the floor as a child runs in.) 

CuILp—I was sitting ’neath a pine 
tree near by and I heard every word. 
I am going to tell my teacher and all 
the other teachers about your meeting, 
so that we can help protect you. I have 
learned many things while listening 
here. One of them is that so-called 
flower lovers do not love flowers at all. 
If they did, they would not pick great 
bouquets of them to carry home, leav- 











Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 
spring programs—Arbor Day, Bird 
and Peace Day. (192 pages. 

Japanese Entertainments. 


A Pageant of Spring. 


Plays thirty minutes. (15 cents.) 


Welcome, Bright Springtime. 
of intermediate grades. 


Spring Entertainment Books 


40 cents.) 

This book provides a wealth of excellent Jap- 
anese entertainment material suitable for all grades—recitations, plays, 
exercises, songs, a drill and a dance. 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 
Includes from 90 to 150 children of all grades. 


Awakening of Spring. For primary and intermediate grades. 
ing parts and as many other characters as desired. 
A May Day play for fifteen or more girls 
Includes songs and dances (25 cents.) 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 


Provides a variety of material for 
Day, Easter, May Day, Mother’s Day, 


(64 pages. 40 cents.) 


Four speak- 
(15 cents.) 
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ing the little roots to try to get a new 
start. I shall start a new society fo 
the protection of wild flowers. 

(Jack runs to his place among the 
flowers, while all together sing th 
opening song.) 


Earth’s Awakening 
By Cora C. Long 


The earth is waking up at last,— 
She’s been asleep so long— 

For just this morning, sweet and clear, 
I heard a bluebird’s song. 


The tulips and the violets 
Are pushing through the sod; 
And down beside the quiet pond 
The pussy willows nod. 


For March has swept the cloudy sk’ 
Until they’re clear and blue; 

He’s done a fine housecleaning job 
And made things fresh and new. 


And just before he went away, 
He called to all the flowers, 
“Come back and waken Mother Earth 
To warmth and sun and showers.” 


So buds and blossoms hurry back 
Through these bright springtime 
hours, 
That Earth may wake some shining day 
And greet a world of flowers. 


The Robin and the Grosbeak 





By Annie W. Humphrey 


A robin and a grosbeak, upon a map 
tree, 

Were singing, each in bird notes, 3 
jaunty song to me. 

Their songs were very similar in inter- 
vals of pitch 

But the grosbeak’s lovely carol was it 
quality more rich. 


I remarked thus to the robin, who gavé 
his tail a flirt, 
Said he, “You’re very impolite, but my 
feelings are not hurt.” 
He tilted on a swaying branch ané 
cocked his saucy eye, 
Then said “I’m everybody’s favorite 
“Pip! Pip! What care I!” 





The grosbeak preened his  crims0 
breast and, modestly content, 
Flew off into a thicket dense, in ques 
of food intent. 
So neither by comparison was jealou 
or disturbed, 
Which is a wholesome lesson we leat! 
from either bird. 


Dad’s Schoolmate 
By Myrtle Wallace Martin 


If a boy has got a mother, 
Then he’s always got a friend; 
She may scold a bit, and punish, 
But she’ll stand by in the end. 
But my mother’s got a strong point 
Which some others wish theirs had, 
’Cause she knows Pa’s ancient hist’ry; 
For she went to school with Dad! 


When my grace card shows B minus, 
Or an ugly C or D, 

Or I’ve broke a window somewhere, 
And Dad’s angry as can be, 

Or in many another crisis, 
I would surely ‘be in bad, 

If I didn’t have a mother 
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Take Your Post-Graduate 
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BAN INA 
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It’s there! — all the ro- 
mance of the storied South 
Seas—in the swaying plumy 
palm trees — the plaintive 
native songs — the seas of 
dripping diamonds—and the 

guorous moon-drenched 
nights. 


A land of Romance—of 
wandering serenaders, liquid 
sunshine and rainbow gar- 
landed peaks—where you'll 
dance in the moonlight, 
swim in warm waters, shoot 
the surf, hike over green- 
grass mountains — visit a 
tropical forest and view vol- 
canic wonders. 


Sail Direct From the 
Port of Los cAngeles 


—over the smooth southern 

route. Frequent sailings on 

the superbly equipped liners, 

S. S. City of Los Angeles, 

S.S. City of Honolulu, and 
S. S. Calawaii. 


The one way fare Los An- 
geles-Honolulu is $90 up. 
Arrange to stay 3 to 5 
weeks in the tslands i; 
you can, but if time will 
not permit book for an 


Inclusive 20-Day Tour 


—according to ship and shore 
accommodations selected. For 
all information, address— 


Los Angeles 
Steamship Co. 


730 South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES 
505 Fifth Avenue 685 Market Se. 


New York, N.Y. | San Francisco 


140S. Dearborn 217 E. Broadway 
Chicago, Il. San Diego 


or brief and delightful ocean voyages 


magnificent coastwise liners Har- 
vard and Yale between San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego. Four sail- 
ings from each port aullp a 
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be sure and arrange to sail on one of 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Drill: Frolic of the Frogs 
By Harriette Wilbur 


For any even number of boys. The 
costume should be a green and white 
striped material made with long tight 
trousers and a blouse. Each wears a 
frog mask, which may be obtained 
from March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio. 

Pianist plays a lively polka in 2-4 
time. Frogs skip in and run in circle, 
finally forming in a single circle, facing 
by partners, 

Part I 

MEasuREs 1-2. Stamp three times, in 
order: right foot, left foot, right foot. 

Measures 3-4. Clap hands_ three 
times. 

MEASURES 5-8. Join left hands with 
partner and run around in place, start- 
ing with left foot. 

MEASURES 9-16. Repeat 1-8. 

MEASURE 17. Clap hands twice, in 
quick succession, then turn to partner 
and bow, heels together, stiffly. Face 
center at end of bow. 

MEasuRE 18. Clap hands twice, turn 
to neighbor and bow. Face center at 
end of bow. 

MEAsuRE 19. On first beat, stamp 
right foot sharply and clap hands. On 
second beat, stamp left foot sharply 
and clap hands. 

MEASuRE 20. Turn around in place 
with four running steps: right foot, 
left foot, right foot, left foot. 

MEASURES 21-24. Repeat 17-20. 

MEASURES 25-32. Repeat 17-24, halt- 
ing in two parallel lines, facing each 
other by partners. 


Part II 

Pianist plays something in 4-4 time, 
dance rhythm. 

MEAsSvuRE 1. On first beat, hop on left 
foot, touching right toe at side. On 
third beat, hop on left foot, touching 
right heel at side. 

MEaSuRE 2. Hop on right foot and 
touch left toe and heel as in Measure 1. 

MEASURES 3-8. Repeat Measures 1-2 
three times. 

MEAsuRE 9. On first beat, step for- 
ward on right foot. On third beat, 
stamp forward with left foot, bringing 
heels together. 

MEASuRE 10. On first beat, step back- 
ward on left foot. On third beat, stamp 
backward with left foot, heels together. 

MEASURES 11-12. Repeat Measures 
9-10. 

MEaAsvuRE 13. With three running 
steps to the measure, partners change 
places, passing on right side. Face 
center on fourth count. 

Measure 14. Curtsey for four counts 
to partners and those on opposite side. 

MEaSuRES 15-16. Repeat 13-14, re- 
turning to former places. 

MEASURES 17-32. Repeat from begin- 
ning. 

Part III 

Pianist plays a schottische. 

Measures 1-4, On first beat of Meas- 
ure 1, all clap hands and take schot- 
tische step toward partner, stamping on 
first step. On next three measures, 
hook right arms and turn about in 
place with three schottische steps, 
stamping on every first step in each 
measure. 

Measures 5-8. About face, hook left 
arms and repeat Measures 1-4. 

MEASuRES 9-12. Frog on right side 
in head couple takes four schottische 
steps backward, partner following with 
forward steps. Same for third couple. 
Frog on left, in second and fourth cou- 
ples, moves backward, followed by part- 
ner moving forward. 

MEASURES 13-16. Reverse directions, 
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A delightful and 


economical plan 
for your summer 
trip abroad - - - 


Half the fun and thrill of Europe is in going 
there—on a Cunarder. New pleasures and 
comforts surround you, whether you travel 
Cabin or «Tourist Third», and the cost has 
been reduced to the lowest level in years. 

Dancing on moonlit decks to the syn- 
copated strains of a college orchestra, swim- 
ming in the salt water beneath the sun in 
an improvised deck tank, playing bridge or 
settling the problems of the universe with 
delightful companions . . .« 

For here you will meet a host of well-. 
known and well-bred people among whom 
there is a genial friendliness that experienced 
travellers associate with Cunard Cabin ships. 

Beautiful modern ships with large com- 
fortable staterooms, many private baths, and 
a cuisine praised by connoisseurs. 

«Tourist Third» is a lark—a trip that 
takes one to Europe in accommodations that 
constantly amaze experienced travellers and 
gain a host of new friends on everytrip . « « 

Altogether a new standard in low fare 
steamship travel. 

Plan to go in early June or after mid-July. 

Let us send you full particulars of this 
new plan for an economical European tour. 


CUNARD CABIN 


Channel Service 


PLYMOUTH + HAVRE 
LONDON 


| 
6g 
£ 


CS) 


— 


1840 - EIGHTY - SEVEN - YEARS + OF « SERVICE + 1927 
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California 
Colorado 
NewMex1co 


Arizona. 
Grand Canyon 
Indian-detour 
Wonders 
You'll Never 
Forget — 
Six daily ial Fe trains 
to California including 
The Chief 


New Santa Fe train de luxe 
extra fast,extrafine,extrafare 


Y 
Santa Fe—Cool Summer Way 





Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1184 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


? 


“Indian-detour.’ 


Please mail to me free Santa Fe Booklets “California Picture Book,” “Grand Canyon Outings,” 


Mail this ¥. 


























AND PRIMARY PLANS 


moving back to original positions in 
line. 

MEASURES 17-32. Repeat from begin- 
ning. 

Part IV 

Music in 4-4 time. 

MEASURE 1. On first beat, all hop on 
right foot, at same time tapping toe of 
left foot to floor. Hold for second beat. 
On third beat, hop again on right foot, 
at same time setting left heel to floor. 
Hold for fourth beat. When hopping 
and tapping, the frogs may croak, or 
strike on their inflated cheeks. 

MEASURE 2. Repeat Measure 1, with 
left foot hopping. 

MEASURES 3-4. Repeat 1-2. 

MEASURES 5-8. Repeat Measures 1-4. 

MEASURE 9. On first beat, all step 
forward on right foot. On third beat, 
set left foot beside right with a forcible 
stamp and croak. 

MEASURE 10. On first beat, step back- 
ward with right foot. On third beat, 
set left foot beside right with forcible 
stamp and croak. 

Measures 11-12. Starting with right 
foot, cross over to opposite side with 
six running reel steps; that is, run 
three steps, in order right, left, right, 
for first measure, pausing on fourth 
count. For second measure, left foot, 
right, left, pause. Give a slight spring 
on the first step, to “punctuate” it. 
First three steps are forward, last 
three make a half turn. Dancers pass 
back to back with partner. 

MEASURES 18-16. Repeat Measures 9- 
12. At close of Measure 16, frogs are 
back in starting point in line. 

MEASURES 17-20. Repeat Measures 
1-16. 

Part V 


Music a fast gallop. Boys run about 
with long leg-flings, in circle, bounding 
as high as possible. Then play leap- 
frog about the stage, gradually work- 
ing off stage. 


The Wind 
By Marion Stauffer Doyle 


I love the blustering noisy wind 
That blows the boughs on high, 
That swirls my hair and tugs my skirts, 
As it goes rushing by. 


It rustles in the robins’ nests, 
Now here—now there—now by; 
I cannot hold it in my hands, 
No matter how I try. 


Oh wind, is it you who carries 
The swallows up so high, 

Until they look like small black notes 
Of music on the sky? 


The Top of the Morning 
to You 


By Frieda Gartner 


“The top of the morning to you,” said 
the sun, 
As he looked o’er my window sill, 
And shone very bright in my eyes just 
for fun, 
Then he rode to a distant hill. 
“The top of the morning to you,” said 
a bird, 
From the leaves of a tree close by, 
“The top of the morning to you,” kitty 
purred 
And arched up his back quite high. 


And out in the yard ’twas a lowly 
green fern 
Said, “The top of the morning,” too; 
To pay for all this, I do wish in my 
turn, 
“The top of the morning” to you! 
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Fascinating 
as a Visit to 
Fairyland 


Wherever children hear the 
sweet singing tone of this 
little piano, you can see the 
quick response in brightened 
eyes, alive with the spark of 
music’s emotional appeal. 
One little Miessner is a never- 
failing source of inspiration to 
every teacher in the building. 
Puts new zest into the day’s 
dull routine. Quickly avail- 
able anywhere. A child can 
push it about. Two men can 
carry it with ease. 








Amazing Tone 


A child’s piano in size, but a 
giant in tone! ‘The little 
Miessner with the Sono-Rim 
is a revelation to musicians. 
This resonant rim, built into 
the back of the sounding- 
board, is the greatest single 
improvement ever made _ in 
school pianos. Today the 
tone of the Miessner is actu- 
ally superior to that of a 
small grand. 


Let us tell you 
how hundreds of 

















schools— many in " 
small communi- { Vv | 
ties—have obtain- —t 4 fi 
ed a Miessner for aI 
better school A lite 
music, Ceo 
Si. é 
j i Ys ; “SI < 
\ 1 ty ixlly 
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MUIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE | 


MIESSNER PIANO CO., | 
138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. ; | 
Please send the Miessner catalog, details 
of your 10-day trial offer, and speci@ 
price to schools. 
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You Can Make 
Your Trip to the 
> N. E. A. Convention 


A Grand Tour of the West! 


Visit these and many other interesting points in the West-- 


Denver Salt Lake City Tacoma 

Colorado Springs Yellowstone Seattle 

Pike’s Peak Region Glacier Natl. Park San Francisco 

Rocky Mt. Park Mt. Ranier Los Angeles 

Royal Gorge Portland Feather River Canyon 


Yosemite -- Sequoia and San Isabel National Parks 


Only $BG:°° From St. Louis 
to Seattle and Return 


Similar Low Fares via St. Louis from all Eastern Points 


4 Go One Way—Return Another—Stopover Any 
* Place En Route 














\ 
\ 
te Select any of the above points you wish to visit, and round-trip 
\ fares will be quoted. Send coupon for 
\ illustrated, descriptive literature. 
A.D. Bell 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. \ 
Railway Exch. Bldg. \ A. D. Bell 
St. Louis, Mo. p< Passenger Traffic Manager 
bs MISSOURI PACIFIC R. R. CO. 
\ Railway Exch. Bldg. 
\ St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me full descrip- \ 
tive Western Tour literature. \ 
\ 
*% 
cen —\ 
\ 
Address mk 
™% 
oe Me “A Service Institution” 
N-3 
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| Entertainment—Continued (tr x > 
CQUtN rw ewertnae | ( EUROPE) 
ae | By Carolyn R. Freeman S Z60 r 
ee CosTUME DIRECTIONS All Expenses 
ad Each child should dress to represent wa 4 
SS her part, in ruffled cheesecloth gown, ca , 
as follows: 2 — 
| Crocus—White, with purple strips ior 
hanging from shoulders and waist. SeeEngland,Holland,Belgium 
SPRING BeauTy—White, with pink, France, Ireland, Scotland, Italy 
strips, after manner of Crocus. ° d 
Pussvwitase~Alvay. Switzerland and Germany 
DAFFYDOWNDILLY— Bright yellow. You can go abroad in comfort, at ‘ 


Wrigley’s is a great aid to good health. 


For Wrigley’s acts as a guard for the 
mouth and throat, keeping teeth clean, cor- 
recting acid conditions, rinsing the mouth 
and helping digestion. 


Doctors say: start the children on chewing gum 
































HYAcCINTH—Pink. Dress should be 
starched. 

Faster Li.y—White, with golden 
sash. 

Unless shoes and_ stockings can 
match dresses, all should wear white 
ones. 





| cites. Considerable space should he «al- 
lowed between children, so that ges- 
tures can be carried out well.) 





2. Extend hand as if to shake hands 


(Children form line at back of stage. ; 
| Each in turn steps forward, and re- | 


modest expense,with the Art Crafts 

Guild Collegiate Tours. A 23-day 
| Tour, giving you a week in London 
| or Paris, with all expenses paid, 
costs only $260. Or, if you can 
spare 37 days for your trip to 
Europe, you can visit England, 
Holland, Belgium, France—see the 
best of all four countries— for 
only $385. Extensions to Ireland, 
| Scotland, Italy, Switzerland and 
| Germany at the same proportion- 
| ately low cost. 
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with someone. 


3. Spring Beauty should step for- 
ward, with hands together on chest and | 
At 3, extend arms 


elbows at sides. 
outward, and take full breath. 





to one side, and smile brightly at audi- 
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Free Book— 


tells how to plot 

short stories and 

photoplays— 
how to prepare and 
submit manuscripts 


Do you want to become a writer or 
short stories? Here is a new book 
which helps you construct your plot 
—tells how to pick your characters 
and how to prepare your manuscript. 

If you mail the coupon below, we 
will send you a free copy of this new 
book—The Writer’s Guide—to- 
gether with complete information 
about the latest Corona. 


Successful writers 
use Corona 


Most prominent authors prefer 
Corona because it is not only port- 
able but absolutely dependable. Its 
light, easy touch makes writing 
almost effortless—and the neat, legi- 
ble manuscripts it types are a joy to 
the heart of a busy editor. 


Buy on easy terms 


You can buy Corona on easy 
_ monthly terms just like rent. Your 


Corona dealer will accept a used 


, typewriter, any standard make, as 


part payment. Just look up Corona 


| in your phone book. 


LC Smith & Corona 
Typewriters Inc 
410 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Without obligation to me, please send me a 

free copy of The Writer’s Guide—and complete 

information about Corona. 


Name 





Address 





Towna 





Se a eee. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Cheer Up Corner | 


Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


Restless Heart, Don’t Worry So 


Dear restless heart, be still; don’t fret 
and worry so; 

God hath a thousand ways His love 
and help to show; 

Just trust, and trust, and trust, until 
His will you know. 


Dear restless heart, be still, for peace 
is God’s own smile, 

His love can every wrong and sorrow 
reconcile; 

Just love, and love, and love, and calm- 
ly wait awhile. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


83 


A Study 
Mape™ Easy 





Dear restless heart, be brave; don’t 
moan and sorrow so; 

He hath a meaning kind in chilly winds 
that blow; 





Just hope, and hope, and hope, until 


A Duty 





you braver grow. 


Dear restless heart, repose upon His | 
heart an hour; 

His heart is strength and life, 
heart is bloom and flower; 

Just rest, and rest, and rest, within 
His tender power. 


His | 


Dear restless heart, be still; don’t toil 
and worry so; 

God is the silent One, forever calm and 
slow; 

Just wait, and wait, and wait, and 
work with Him below. 

Dear restless heart, be still; don’t 
struggle to be free; 

God’s life is in your life; to Him you | 
may not flee; 

Just pray, and pray, and pray, till you 
have faith to see. 

—Edith Willis Linn. 


Little Victories 


Begin, therefore, with little things. 
Is it a little oil spilt or a little wine 
stolen? Say to yourself, This is the 
price paid for peace and tranquillity; 
and nothing is to be had for nothing. 
And, when you call your servant, con- 
sider that it is possible he may not 
come at your call, or, if he does, that 
he may not do what you wish. But it 
is not at all desirable for him, and very 
undesirable for you, that it should be 
in his power to cause you any disturb- 
ance.—E pictetus. 

“Begin, therefore, with little things.” 
When we rise in the morning, we can 
say to ourselves, There is always some- 
thing each day that can make me un- 
happy, discontented, or angry. How 
shall I meet it to-day? If I am dis- 
turbed, the disturbance is within my- 
self. Then it must be within my con- 
trol. We have thought in the past that 
we could be happy, contented, or good- 
tempered if it were not for others. 
Now we know better. We know all con- 
ditions are mental, and depend entirely 
upon ourselves. So if our family, our 
friends, or our servants do not as we 
wish, it is “very undesirable” for us to 
let it be in their power to cause us any 
disturbance. They have no power to 
disturb us, unless we let them. 

How much longer are we going to 
give to others that power? Are we not 
tired of disturbances of every kind? 
Shall we not stop these inharmonious 
vibrations by controlling all angry, 








resentful, and impatient thoughts? 
This is the price we pay for peace and 
tranquillity—the control of thought, 
which is the control of self. For we, 
cannot act until we have thought, even) 
though the thought is unconscious.— | 
Katherine Newcomb (from “Helps “ 


Right Living”) 





Mape Pay 


The coupon places a 
helpful free book on your desk 


Dental Myguene— 


howerrr ert SY, ae 


OES dental 
hygiene bore 
your pupils? Then use 
“The Dental Lesson.” This 
booklet takes the dullness out of every 
minute on this important subject. 
You will find in its twenty-four pages 
some interesting questions, a class song, 
class demonstrations—everything to 
hold the children’s attention. Through- 
out the world, teachers make dental 
hygiene hours pass quickly —for them- 
selves and for the children—with this 
booklet. And it’s free for the asking. 
All you need to do is clip the coupon, 
sign it, send it to us. 
A free tube of Ribbon Dental Cream 
is also part of our offer—a regular 
10c tube. When this arrives, use 
it for yourself—if you 








this coupon 
TODAY 
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Colgate & Co., Dept. 800 D 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me “‘ The Dental Lesson” and tube 
of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


I am a teacher in... 


@ 9,34 


f ( 
4 
au ( 
f 


Aft 
iw, ® 


want to see the 

thorough cleansing 

action that this denti- 

frice has upon the teeth. Or 

you may offer it as a prize to the boy 

or girl whose teeth are cleanest after a 
given period. 

Ribbon Dental Cream is based upon 
the modern and scientific principle 
that cleanness is the best mouth hy- 
giene. Cleanness removes the causes of 
mouth decay and keeps teeth white 
and beautiful. For anything besides 
cleanness—for the prevention and cure 
of mouth disorders—only the dentist 
can safely help. 

Teach these truths and you have 
accomplished much. It is the job of 
“The Dental Lesson” to help you in 
this work. Send us the coupon today. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Vacation 


HEN you begin to ask yourself “isow 

shall I spend my vacation!”’—and you 
know that what you want is complete change 
of scene, luxurious surroundings and the fine 
quality of personal service that makes for 
relaxation and enjoyment, consider 


A Cruise to the Caribbean 


It’s cool — down on the old “Spanish Main” 
in summer time — for the thermometer aver- 
ages 80 degrees the year ’round and the West- 
erly Trade Winds sweep across hundreds of 
miles of sapphire sea, 





There is more romance and history in the 
Caribbean than any spot in the Western 
Hemisphere — Havana with its memories of 
Cortez and De Soto, Panama (the Canal 
Zone) where Balboa found the Pacific Ocean 
and Goethals built the Panama Canal. Carta- 
gena and Santa Marta, the Colombian ports, 
reminiscent of the days when Sir Francis 
Drake landed to the thunder of English guns. 

Jamaica, where Sir Harry Morgan paraded 
his pirate crew. Guatemala, home of that 
wonderful race — the Mayas. Costa Rica and 
its memories of old Spain.— You can visit any 
of these historic spots, according to the route 
you select. 

Ships of the Great White Fleet sail twice 
every week from New York and New Orleans 
on cruises lasting from 11 to 24 days. You will 
enjoy the wide decks, spacious outside state- 
rooms and the wonderful cuisine which has 
made the Great White Fleet famed and you 
will enjoy the wonderful shore trips — all of 
which are included in the price you pay for 
your ticket. Write for illustrated booklets, and 
full information to 


UNITED FRUIT CO. STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery Place, 332 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
19 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La. 
203 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
311 California Street, San Francisco, California 





‘The Grand Canyon—Land of 
Colored Mountains 


(Continued from page 33) 


were presumably killed by the Indians, 
since they were never heard of again. 
The remaining five men went on and 
the very next day reached the end of 
the canyon in safety. Later, Major 
Powell made another trip through the 
canyon, and since that time a number 
of parties have _ successfully gone 
through, but it is always a hazardous 
undertaking. 

If you stand on the southern rim of 
the canyon, there are many places 
where you cannot even see the river, 
because it is over a mile below you, sev- 
eral miles away, and hidden by steep 
walls of rock. When you do get a 
glimpse of it flowing through the inner 
gorge, it is so far away that it looks 
like a small brook, though it is in 
reality a wide rushing river. 

There are several trails by which one 
can get down the sides of the canyon to 
the river below. The trails most com-' 
monly used are Bright Angel, Yaki and 
Hermit Trails, which are near the vil- 
lage of Grand Canyon on the southern 
edge. Some people prefer to walk, but 
the majority ride down on mules. As 
the trail winds back and forth along! 
the face of the cliff it gives one an ex-| 
cellent chance to view the canyon from 
many angles and to see the color and 
shape of the rocks. On one side is a 
sheer drop of perhaps several hundred 
feet while on the other the walls of the 


| 551 Market Se. 





canyon rise abruptly. A person un- 
accustomed to riding in the saddle may 
have some fear of sliding over the, 
mule’s ears on the trip down, or back 
over his tail on the way up, or of drop- 
ping over the side of the cliff, but there 
is no danger. The mules are slow- 
moving and absolutely safe. They 
never slip or become frightened, and '! 
| they carefully turn the corners so that 
|the rider does not scrape against the 
spa of the rocks. A suspension bridge 





spans the river to-day, so that it is 
possible to cross to the opposite side, 
where a trail leads up to the northern 
rim. 

It is always warm at the bottom of 
the canyon. If the trip is made during 
the winter, one goes from a land of 
snow to a region where flowers are 
blooming. Only an occasional shower | 
falls into the canyon, so that the plants 
growing there get very little water. In 
level country one would need to travel 
hundreds of miles to find all the differ- 
ent plants which grow between the pine 
forest on the rim and the sage-brush 
desert below. 

May you some day actually see the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado and 
gaze upon the rainbow colors of the 
rocks and watch them change as the 
sun marches across the heavens. May 
you visit with the Indians who live 
along the rim or in seclusion on the 
floor of the canyon. And, last but not 
least, may you ride down the narrow 
crooked trail, and see the hurrying 
waters still chiseling a deeper path- 
way through the rocks. 





Sixth-Grade Geography | 
By Harriett Spaulding Barber 


On looking through some geograph- | 
ical magazines one day, I found sev- | 
eral pictures of places in Europe. My 
sixth-grade pupils were studying Eu- 
rope at this time, and so, to inspire 
greater interest in the topic, I had 
them cut out the pictures in the maga-! 
zine and paste them on drawing paper. 
For English the following afternoon I 
asked the pupils to write compositions 
on “My Trip Through Europe.” After 
these were written the children fas- 
tened the pictures and compositions to- 
gether in the form of booklets, the pic- 
tures being used to illustrate the places 
the pupils visited on their trips. For 
covers, drawing paper was used. On 
the front cover the pupils pasted col- 
ored European scenes. 

The children were so proud of their 
booklets that they took them home to 
show them to their parents. 


“Stress neatness and _ well-written 
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HRYSANTREMOM 
TIME in JAPAN 
Come! 


For boson ae *~ 


Autumn in Japan ~S 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 


THE GOLDEN FLOWER of Japan! The 
glory and symbol of the Island Empire... 
portraying the brilliance of life in splendor 
of form and color, bedazzling in size and va- 
riety. . . Chrysanthemums! Come to Japan 
this fall. Sailon Oriental Liners famous for oy REQUEST 
courtesy, service and European cuisine. Reg- 
ular sailings to Japan, China, Hawaii, Philip- "Jaban 
pines, from San Francisco, Seattle, Los An- : 
geles. 22,000-ton Sea-Palaces! Literature 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 











New York Los Angeles 

10 Bridge St. Bilemore Hot 
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801—1st Ave. Or any local 
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“ALL THAT IS WORTH SEEING 
SEEN AS IT SHOULD BE SEEN” 


Travel without care or worry—fifty years of experience 
enables us to render an unqualified service. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
Via: S. S. Ryndam, Cedric, Lapland 
June 29—60 days—8 countries—$950 
July 2—62 days—6 countries—$945 
July 7—46 days—6 countries—$730 
and nine other moderate priced tours 
STUDENT TOURS 
Via: S. S. Cedric, Leviathan 
July 2—31 days—4 countries—$365 
July 2—44 days—6 countries—$545 
July 2—62 days—7 countries—$695 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
Itineraries prepared to your order. Personal attention 
throughout. Advise countries to be visited. Schedules 
will be sent without cost or obligation. 


Write for European Booklet N. 


Simmons “ours 


Successors to MOCANN’S TOURS Since 1576, 
1328 Broadway New York City, N. Y. 




















DURING 
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Forget Classroom Cares 
at 








Oru. & cove 
Owner snus managraent 


HoTEL MORTON 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Booklet and Rates Upon Request 
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EUROPE,1927 


Write for our booklet pertaining to our various 
conducted tours to England and the Continent. 


24th Season 
U. T. C. TOURS, 


Successor to McComb Tours 











120 E. Market St., _ Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Summer Tours to Europe 


Unexcelled Steamship Service. Restricted Personnel. 
Small College and Community Groups. Experienced Con: 
ductors, Splendid Itinerary. Finest College Chaperones- 
Price $335 up—Write for Literature 
Special commission to organizer of small party. 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 59 Prospect St., East Orange, N. 
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TEACHERS—Earn a Trip to Europe 


Organizing co-operative tours 200 colleges. All expense. ui 


days $295. 60 days $490. STUDENT TOURS, Wellesley, Ma#- 
———_— 
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Md) das 
This y’ 
{ has been Sewing 

You Faithfully 
for Many Years 


“BREAKFAST” in 


Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Means Something 


The United States Food Standards define 
“Breakfast’* Cocoa as cocoa containing not 
less than 22 per cent of cocoa butter. Many 
cheap cocoas (which cannot be labelled 
“Breakfast” Cocoa) contain not more than 
14 per cent or 15 per cent of butter. 
Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa contains not less 
than 26 per cent of cocoa butter, almost 
one-fifth more than Government require- 
ment. The phrase Baker's Breakfast Cocoa 
means a pure delicious cocoa of high quality 
and possessing a considerable amount of 
nourishment. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Canadian Mills at Montreal 


Ne Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 














"RENT A TYPEWRITER sve. axe 
IF You Pay Its Vatue In Rent, We Give 
MACHINE FF * Catalogue Free - 

PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 

Suite 127, 339 Fifth Avenue .PITTSBURGH. PA. 








A Teacher’s 
Secret 





“Ann, you are lovely today. That costume is 
wonderful, What did ‘Cecille’ charge for it?’’ 
‘Cecille’ would have charged $60.00. It cost me 
ae than twenty. I designed and made it myself.” 
Why! I had no idea that you could design and 
make costumes,” 

Tcouldn’t, but fortunately I read of a wonderful 
school that comes right into your own home and 
‘aches you how. Last school vacation,I took itup.”” 
| Oh!” exclaimed Alice, “You mean Franklin 
Nstitute, I took that training myself. I just 


esigned and made this gown, isn’t it just 
Wonderful?” " a“ 
Over 22,000 girls and women, includin 
» ° g many 
pahers, have taken this instruction. yah 
pened One 15 up, should mail the FRANKLIN 
PRE gAMMEDIATELY = for INSTITUTE 
Tet SAMPLE LESSON. Dept. H602 
ineuna’? 5 Increase your «¥ Rochester, N. Y. 
and. Mak nonin > Rush to me FREE SAM- 
Your friends, PLE LESSONS from the 
System checked. 

te a 0 Gown Designing 1 Millinery 

yo MNS. susianuiinip vis pea panusiohenippebaucuiccecebereaeasesene 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Observance of National 
Wild-Flower Day 


(Continued from page 31) 


posters, which bore legends such as: 
“Pick Me,” “Save Me,” “Protect Me.” 
Following the poster exercises the chil- 
dren sang nature songs, recited the 
“Wild-Flower Pledge” in unison, and 
gave dances, graceful, rhythmic, and 
springlike, which were well suited to 
the occasion. 

A poster parade was a feature of a 
recent observance in Newton School, 
Toledo. Posters bearing such legends 
as: “Think of Others,” “Never Pull 
Roots,” “Save for Future Children,” 
“Protect Our Wild Flowers,” “Be Sat- 
isfied with Small Bouquets,” acquainted 
the pupils with the idea of conserving 
the wild flowers. One little girl went 
from room to room during the day, tell- 
ing the reasons for this new special day 
and explaining just why there must be 
more careful picking of the flowers of 
our woods, fields, and hillsides. 

During the past year a great many 
organizations and prominent individ- 
uals have allied themseves to Na- 
tional Wild-Flower Day and given the 
movement a greater impetus. Chief 
among’ these is the American Forestry 
Association, which last year included 
the day in its observance of Nationa! 
Forest Week, publishing notice of this 
in its official bulletin. The Wild- 
Flower Preservation Society of Amer- 
ica, with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., also affiliated its adult work with 
that in the public schools and agreed to 
give the movement publicity in every 
place of over five thousand population. 
The Scouts throughout the land, led by 
their chief, Daniel Beard, are whole- 
heartedly supporting this work. Wom- 
en’s clubs and garden and _ outdoor 
clubs of various sorts are backing the 
cause of the wild flowers, as are the 
leading naturalists, nature writers, and 
nature-lovers throughout the United 
States. All that remains to make the 
campaign a complete success is the help 
of every school and school child in 
America, for it is only through the 
younger generation that the wild flow- 
ers can be saved. This is the consen- 
sus of opinion of all those who are in- 
terested in rescuing the wild flowers 
from the vandalism that has overtaken 
them. 


Geography Completion Exer- 
cises— United States 
(Continued from page 34) 


20. United States. 

21. gold. 

22. coal. oil. gas. 

23. New England. 

24. Rhode Island. 

25. Hatteras. Newfoundland. 
26. Chesapeake Bay. 

27. Massachusetts. 

iron ore. 

29. silk. 

30. Pittsburgh. 

31. United States. 

32, Pennsylvania. 

33. petroleum. 
34. Kentucky. 
35. sugar cane. 
36. Louisiana. 
37. southern. 


sugar beets. 


38. Texas. Georgia. 

39. cotton. 

40. Great Central Plains. 
41. grain. meat. 


42. Great Lakes. 
43. St. Lawrence. 
44, waterway. 
45. superior. 
46. Chicago. 
47. Chicago. 
48. Mississippi River. 
49, Missouri River. 
50. prairies. 

51. Mississippi. 

52. plateaus. 
Colorado. 
54. Arizona. 
55. western. 
56. cattle. 
57. Florida. 
58. fruit. 

59. Columbia. 
. lumber. coal. 


Kansas City. 


Montana. 


California. 





metals. 
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A new note in 


health education 


—that teachers everywhere heartily endorse 


HE close connection between clean hands and 
better health is no secret to school teachers. 


They are well aware of the constant warfare that 
unseen germs wage against the human organism. 
And they know from experience how vital it is— 
for health’s sake—to make children, and parents, 
too, realize the dangers that may result from 
germ-laden hands. 


That is why teachers and prominent health 
authorities all over the country have written 
endorsing the Lifebuoy “Clean Hands” Campaign. 
Many of their letters are appearing in Lifebuoy’s 
public announcements. 


Every weck, in hundreds of newspapers and in 
car cards throughout the country, the makers of 
Lifebuoy—the soap that removes germs as well as 
dirt—are telling the public how hands may carry 
germs of 27 diseases—and why it’s of such great 
importance to remove germs from the hands fre- 
quently—after work or play, before eating, before 
preparing food or touching children. 


A joy to use Lifebuoy 


Thousands of teachers find Lifebuoy so invig- 
orating and so beneficial to the skin that they use 
it for every toilet purpose. It keeps complexions 
clear and smooth, prevents all odors of body and 
perspiration andis wonderful forthe hairand scalp. 


Lifebuoy’s pleasant hygienic scent — which 
quickly evaporates after rinsing—tells you it 
gives greater protection. Its color—orange-red 
—is the color of its pure palm-fruit oils. 

Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass, 


ifebuoy 
HEALTH SOAP 
yd for hands: face: bath, 
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in the 


cessible from Denver. 


Relaxation in the pure, light 
air and cool, balmy climate of 
Colorado revives tired bodies 
and minds. 

Peace, recreation and inspira- 
tion await those who come to 
Colorado’s wonderful mountains 
—mountains that offer such 
treasures as the Rocky Mountain 
National Park Region, which in- 
cludes Estes Park spreading at 
the foot of Long’s Peak; Mesa 
Verde National Park, where the 
prehistoric cliff-dwellers lived; 
the 17 National Forests, with all 
their wild grandeur; Grand Mesa, 
where Nature has lavished all 
her splendors, and the perpetual 





| 
| 
| 
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The Gateway S 


To 12 National Parks and 
32 National Monuments, 


- 


The Highest Motor Highway 


World 


Completed this summer to the summit of 


Mount Evans 


(14,259 feet above sea level) 


A one day trip, and a short hike, from Denver to the sum- 
mit, via Lookout Mountain, “Buffalo Bill’s” final resting place, 
the wild animal preserve and many scenic wonders. 

This glorious trip is a part of the Denver Mountain Parks 
system. Countless scenic glories of Colorado are easily ac- 


The State is a Vast Playground 


ice and snow of the glacier re- 
gions, San Isabel Forest, Pike’s 
Peak and hundreds of other in- 
describable beauties. 

Rail and motor trips—includ- 
ing the famous two-day circle 
trip to Estes Park, the Fall River 
Road that is the highest contin- 
uous motor road in the world, 
Grand Lake, Berthoud Pass, 
Lookout Mountain and back to 
Denver—may be enjoyed at lit- 
tle cost. 

A vacation in Colorado can be 
made to fit any purse. 

Many cabins, cottages, lodges 
and hotels are available at mod- 
erate prices. 


LOW SUMMER RATES ON ALL RAILROADS 


It is our duty and pleasure to furnish detailed information. Write to 


THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
506 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colorado. 








Making a Chicken Coop 


(Continued from page 45) 


shown in the photograph of the boys 
making a coop. This is a door to a play 
porch for the children, built on the side 
of a two-car garage. What do you 
think that 6-inch round hole is for? 
| Well, I will tell you. It is a cat hole 
which has a door pinioned in the panel 
of the play-porch door, and it enables 
our pet Angora cat to get away when 
chased by the dogs. 

Can you make any special devices 
that are useful on the farm, such as 
feeders, special harness hooks, etc.? 
Send sketches of your ideas. Yours 
may be the best submitted and win a 
prize. Address Frank I. Solar, North- 
ern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 


Picture Study—“The Painter’s 
Sons” 


(Continued from page 54) 


won for himself the friendship of Philip 
IV of Spain and Charles I of England, 
both of whom granted him many com- 
missions and bestowed on him the ac- 
colade of knighthood. In 1635 he pur- 
chased the beautiful old manorial es- 
tate of Steen, which figures in many of 
his most important landscapes. 

The altarpiece for the Chapel of St. 
Ildefonso, commissioned by the Arch- 
duchess Isabella, and the paintings 
ordered by Philip IV of Spain for his 
hunting castle, Torre de la Parada, 
mark the closing period of Rubens’ 
career. With Rubens’ death the admi- 
ration and renown that had followed 
him through life only increased, and 
his genius, unlike that of so many 
others, has never suffered a lack of ap- 
preciation. 


The Rural and Consolidated 
School Library 


(Continued from page 32) 


ing many books of fiction, the library 
should not contain more than 10 per 
cent of this class of books, as the edu- 
cational or recreational value of them 
does not exceed this percentage. 

If the patrons of the school are ar- 
dent readers and want more material 
than the school supplies, they may ob- 
tain a set of books from a traveling li- 
brary. The state librarian or the State 
Department of Education will tell you 
how to obtain these books. The peo- 
ple of the community sometimes leave 
books from their own library at the 
school to be lent to others for a short 
time. These books are to be given 
back to the lenders at the end of the 
school year, as it is not advisable to 
ask the patrons to make the school 
a present of them. Among the many 
other ways of obtaining books, that of 
raising a library fund is the one most 
often used. 

The mending of books should be at- 
tended to regularly. The issuing of 
damaged books develops a careless at- 
titude on the part of the borrower and 
will have a tendency to cause him to 
be careless with all books thereafter. 
The regular mending of books will add 
years to the life of the library and will 
eliminate the task of mending books 
that are in extremely poor condition 
caused by neglect. If the books in the 
library need mending when you enter 
the school, let the pupils do the work 
neatly and properly. 

It behooves us as teachers to encour- 
age the use of the library and to let 
every year see an improvement and an 
enlargement in it. To teach by the 
present-day methods calls for varied 
material from many sources which, to 
my mind, would necessitate a library. 
A frequent use of the school library 
by the pupils makes wide-awake and 
better informed pupils whom it is a 
pleasure to teach. 


“We are sorry when the petals of 
the beautiful apple ener fall to 
the ground and wither, but we rejoice 
when the fruit appears. So we grieve 
at disappointments, knowing not that 
they are the forerunners of a happier 
fruition.” 
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For Hot Food at Noon 
STERN 


ONLY 50c 


For Two-Burner Stove 
With Extinguisher 


(Heat not included) 


How much a hot dish or hot drink adds to 
lunch! Set up your Sterno Stove right op 
your desk, and heat soup or coffee, boi 
eggs—prepare a meal that will start the 
afternoon right. 

The handy, portable kitchen—boils, broils, 
fries perfectly. Instant heat for curling o 
flat-iron. 


Send this ad and 50 cents to the Sterno Corpora. 
tion, 9 East 37th Street, New York City, Dept. 553, 
and we will send you stove outfit prepaid. 


STERN CANNED 


HEAT 


Sterno is manufactured under U.S, Gov't permit for 
use only asasuel, 








wa) Give 5 Minutes A 
Sai. Day— Look Years 


Younger 


EAUTY of face is more tha 

“‘skin deep’’--it depends upm 

keeping young and elastic the tiny 

muscles just beneath the skin 

Lack of proper facial exercix 

causes these muscles to weaken, 

Hes F droop, become flabby. Then on 

nh ie, commences to ‘‘age’’, to lose her 

— = youthful expression, girlish cor. 

tour and fre: mplexion. Happily, a3 with the muscles d 
the body, facial muscles are live tissue which 


KATHRYN MURRAY’S FIVE-MINUTE-A-DAY 
FACIAL EXERCISES 

can soon build up, restore and keep youthful throughout life. 

sands can testify to their true merit. Simple, pleasant, based 08 

years’ successful use. Selected to suit individual needs. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED BOOK FREE 

bedorade pha al ot Soma Bont tn plain envelope. Write todagl 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. ‘ 
Suite 461, 5 So. Wabash Chicago, Illinois 


W ANTED—Men to 


Train in Sales Positions 


Here’s areal job for men teachers thissummer. A big 
opportunity is offered you by an international organ- 
ization opening up an entirely new ficld. And aperm: 
anent position later if you prove that you have sales 
ability. 
This is dignified, interesting work that capitalizes on 
all your schoolroom training. Yet it can casily double 
your teaching income right from the start. This op- 
portunity begins with summer work—earnest effort 
and fulltime on your part. It eds with success if 
you’re theright man. We train you, coach you and 
start you to work. 
If you are between 20 and 35 years of age and ambi- 
tious, write at once, giving me full details as to exper- 
ierceand ability. This opportunity will not be open 
long. Write today—now ! 

C. SEYMOUR JONES, ; 
46-B West Oak Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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DARKENS and BEAUTIFIE: 
EYELASHES and BR ows 
INSTANTLY, makes them appe il 
naturally dark, long and luxor 
ant. Adds wonderful charm, any 
and expression to any 


harmless. Used by mi 
i water-D! 
Solid fo: OF Tbe 


id. 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 





Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 


Correct in form. Perfect in exe- 
cution. Direct from the nation’s 
. Moderate prices. Ask for 
he loan of Portfolio of samples. 
HAUSLER & CO., 949 E. St» 
Washington, D. C. 


scene aaa 


Old Money Wanted “# 
$100.00 
oney an a Dien 
S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not Buffalo. 
Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 4c for Lars 
Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 


NUMISMATIC CO., Dept. 121, Ft. Worth, Te: 
—— 

















HAVE YOU A KODAK? 
olin SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Any size Kodak Film 
ih Developed and 6 Prints 25¢ ‘Trial 5x7 Enlarge 
ment in beautiful folder 40¢ Overnight service) 


WILCOX CO. UNION CITY, 100. 





Dept. 22, 
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Justateaspoonful of 
Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphateinaglass 
of cold water stim- 


ulates and refreshes 
your nerves. A de- 
licious drink that 


supplies nourishing 
phosphates to the 
body—aids diges- 
tion and gives you new 
strength, vigor and endur- 


ance. At all druggists. 


HORSFORDS 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 








Application Photos| 


25 COPIES, size about 24 x3} inches, for $1.00. 
Made from any photograph or good kodak print. | 
Try us for FINE WORK and prompt delivery. | 


OLIVE BROTHERS, 


Willmar, Minn. | 
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Here is the ¥ 


Fast Color 


SAMPLES FREE 


New, fresh, dainty creations in prints, plains, 
voiles, woven checks, woven stripes, shantungs, 
suitings— lovely color harmonies and modis 
Parisian designs—are represented inthe ** Peter 
Pan Sampler’’ with its 30 samples o 


GENUINE 


Peter Pan 


Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Mail the coupon today—or, if you prefer, just 
write your name, address, dealer’s name and 
whether he sells Peter Pan—and we shall be 
lad to send you this *‘Peter Pan Sampler” 
ee of all charge. 

Make any test you wish to prove out 

the color fastness of these modestly 

priced fabrics—and remember that 

the Peter Pan name on the selvage 

means the absolute protection of the 

guarantee stated in the coupon. On 

sale at reliable dealezs. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
45-D White Strect, New York 











Please send me “The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 samples, 
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Safety Education in Toledo, 
Ohio 
(Continued from page 48) 


associate, Miss Thorp, is manifested 
by the good results in crayon pictures 
and posters, illustrating this subject, 
that are produced by the children of 
all grades. The children listen to the 
talk on accident prevention or on dan- 





| gers and are then given fifteen or) 
twenty minutes in which to make free- | 
hand drawings illustrating some spe- | 


'cial idea or suggestion that has been 
stressed. The reaction shown in these 
orginal designs is equally marked 
fon the crude drawings of the first 
| grade pupils and in the better work of 


| the older ones. The effect of this fea- 


}|ture of safety education is so valuable | 


as to make it an indispensable part of 
the safety training in the schools. 

| The following statement, made by 
| Mr. Thompson, gives an idea of the 
|great value derived from the whole 
scheme of safety education: 

“During this, our first, year of 
safety education in Toledo schools, 
the number of children killed de- 
creased by fourteen (or 39 per cent), 
and there was a decrease of seven (or | 
18 per cent) in the number of acci- 
dents. There were only three minor 
accidents in seven weeks on fifteen 
playgrounds where (in 1925) there 
was an aggregate attendance of 20,000 
children.” 











What a Portland, Oregon, 
School Has Done 


(Continued from page 48) 


to their capabilities. As soon as possi- 
ble such pupils are graded. Frequent- 
ly they graduate from school in from 
one to two years’ time. Before this 
room existed, such pupils were placed | 
in ungraded rooms with subnormal | 
children and their progress was materi- 
ally retarded. 

Particular attention is paid to civics 
in Failing School. Recently the older 
children wrote some charming little 
one-act plays on the benefits of the 
eighteenth amendment. Sol Polinov- 
sky, a Jewish boy who was particular- | 
ly interested in history, was asked by | 
Miss Porter to write an article on, 
“What the American Constitution | 
Means to Me.” This not only won for | 
Soi a substantial prize, but he worked 
the high spots of his composition into 
a five-minute speech and gave it before 
several business men’s clubs of the) 
city. | 

Virginia Wright, the spelling cham- 
pion, has not limited her learning to 
spelling, for she has won a prize for 
an essay on the subject, “Oregon’s | 
| Basic Industries and Their Relation | 
to the Welfare of the State”; Harold | 
Davis won ten dollars for a_ poster | 
which he made for the Humane So- | 
ciety during Kindness to Animals| 
Week; Isador Eissenstadt won Es 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


dollars by working an_ arithmetic 
puzzle; Esther Zussman won a prize 
for writing “Better Government”; and 
Louise Verenzianni won eleven dollars 
for a magazine article on the “Prod- 
ucts of Oregon.” 

Can any outsider say that Failing | 
pupils are not versatile? Can many 
| other schools approach its record? Do 
you wonder that Miss Porter is proud | 
|of her pupils? 
| We asked Miss Porter to what 
factor she attributed Failing’s suc- 
‘cess, and she said, “The cosmopolitan 
| character of our pupils; we have the! 








good from all countries to draw| 
from.” (She did not say anything | 
|about the bad.) We asked the prize | 


winners why they thought Failing was | 
successful and they answered, almost 
to a man, “It’s Miss Porter. She’s 











Postpaid, absolutely free of all ene : r 

i wren eer ‘always thinking of something nice for | 
Sereet Address or P. O. Box 
City and State. 

Dealer's Name Want a Government Job ? 










Does he sell Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics?__ 





“We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fades.—Henry Glass & Co.” 




















$1140 to $3300 Year | 


Do you want a steady for life job with the! 
United States Government? Teachers have a big 
advantage, because of their training and education. 
Over 20,000 positions are filled every year. These 
have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
H246, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions 
now open to teachers, and free sample coaching. 
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ORAL HYGIENE | 
play it as a Game 


Send coupon below 


HE Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart is simple—easily 

understood. Turn it over to your pupils to 
run as their chart. Let them take turns calling "ea 
the roll. Have them paste up the stars they win | 
opposite their names. 

The chart makes oral hygiene just a fascinating 
game. The prizes are rows of gold stars opposite 
the names of children who brush their teeth regu- /, 
larly. A contest springs up to see who will have 
the most stars. This friendly rivalry leads to 
every-day tooth brushing. 

After your pupils are brushing their 
teeth regularly it is a simple matter to 
teach them to brush correctly. For cor- 
rect brushing it is important to select the 
right tooth brush. 

The one scientifically correct tooth 
brush is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. Its curved 
bristle surface cleans out the corners and 
crevices between the teeth. Its curved 
handle allows you to brush far inside your 
mouth. Its large end tuft reaches even 
the often neglected backs of back teeth. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in Baby, 
Small and Adult sizes. These 
priced at 25c, 40c and 50c. 

Send for the free chart today. It 
gives you better results—with less effort. 
It costs you nothing. Order it now. 





are 


© 1927, P. B. Co, 








ee ee eee ge ee en ee ee 
! PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., 
Florence, Mass., Dept. 64 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with 
gold stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their 
teeth more frequently. 
Above are pictured the Pro- 
POUND ss ween rere senses phy-lac-tic Adult; the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, for those 
PURE + 580002 who prefer a small-sized 
City State brush; and the Pro-phy- 
RE RS ae re tae ea lac-tic Baby. 
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Se)! us to do.” One little girl who had a sider 
|larger vocabulary than the rest _an-, Pere: 
swered, “It’s the inspiration Miss a e up tirely 
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We ~“-<* she “4 right - a ome ‘ A minis 
measure. e think, too, that another | f th 
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this fine record—the spirit of co-oper- tain ° 
ation which everyone in the whole refreshing lotion og 1 
school seems to radiate. In this team- No need to start the day with Eyes salari 
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Our Federal Government— 





The Foreign Service | feeling. Marine contains no bella =~ 
(Continued from page 30) donnaorother harmful ingredients, cotie: 

sion in the charge of a diplomatic agent _All druggists sell it. Buy today! | tries, 
a 2 a a er —— the he 
n the two branches of the Foreign ; f but it 
Service there are approximately four | Write The Murine a, of m 
hundred and fifty posts, scattered all | Dept. 77, Chicago, for oa Unite 
over the world, and representing all Book on Eye Care. positic 
kinds of social, racial, and climatic con- must | 
ditions. Naturally some of these posts | gover! 
are not very desirable places in which | INI 3 qualifi 
to live, but = a 0 go Foreign | = fe 
Service takes the good with the bad, be- rifice 1 
ing required to go wherever he may be For Your that t 
sent. Perhaps the most out-of-the-way Ee E. Ss pay t 
post is at Chungking, China, on the j lands 
Yangtze-kiang River, close to the bor- ate wi 
der of Tibet. Reaching this post from their 








Yosemite Valley, One of California's Scenic Gems 


Havana 
Panama 


Shanghai, the starting point in China, 7 
necessitates six weeks’ travel by river A Perfect Looking Nose 
in small boats, much like the canal CAN EASILY BE YOURS | D 
boats of this country, which are drawn ’ pape Rese galacangl  Reageaae te eg 

| by coolies. The banks of the river are | permanently and comfortably at hom. 
so steep and high in places that the sing wlicakeszatacd ants end goa 
'ropes by which the coolies draw the 






VS \ precise adjustment and asafe and guaran- 
\S 4)) teed patent device that will actually give 
S( you a perfect looking nose. Over 90,000 plant. 




































| boats extend almost straight up. “> <0) satisfied users, For years recommended rown 
All officers in the Service below the ns y Slonsbenaineidinns tumen tel al nid 
e oe |grade of minister are designated as | te ae a aoe Fror 
a I ornia | Foreign Service Officers. Admission in- Exposition, London, England. Writefur|)  Byitaiy 
|to their ranks is gained through suc- you how to obtain a perfect looking nove. |f vated 
cessfully ir i ge ni age patel M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist turers 
A: ing international, maritime, and com- Dept. 2720, Binghamton, N. Y. and b 
nu Ideal Summer /mercial law; political and commercial psn tid 
Vacation Trip |geography; arithmetic; a modern lan- west 0 
guage (French, German, or Spanish) ; Ther 
Enj , : natural, industrial, and tT so the pe 
Pr » P . | ; h nite 
njoy eighteen glorious days at sea a Hes: sources and commerce of t Boe now TO mantanr omen | ected 
; ; I | States; political economy; merican 7 
onyour way toCalifornia. Rest, recreate Typical Street Scene in | history, government, and institutions; Pence. - ast pam 
: . . Quaint Ha i f m in Amer- ment — ye 
onthe palatial Dollar President Liner. capatipad <7 a tr ae dae TE success in my practice, Mol 
, +4 ° x 8 uy 
Y d f, | American citizens between the ages of ; drop off. Write for sdb 
ou depart from New York The northward course of your twenty-one and thirty-five years, of | WM. DAVIS,M.D., 124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N.J. 
and cruise southward along the _ Liner brings you to Los Angeles good moral character and habits, who 





; embenne iol ; are physically, mentally, and tempera- — 
AtlanticCoastwithyourfirststop Harbor from which you may de- ‘mentally qualified for the proper per- N) FOR for Ge. wor tx? Enlargements of 
at Havana. Thereyou havea full part for a delightful vacation in |formance of the varied duties of the 5 tives. Overnight servics, New Berga 
Aen Genatel a AF ; : : i ; Foreign Service, and who have been Sheet FREE. Write for it today. 

ay for sightsecing in this lovely Southern California, the glorious specially designated by the President 


Roanoke Photo’Finishing Co., 8-A Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
city, reminiscent of Old Spain. summer vacation land. | for appointment, are eligible to take 
{the examination. The examinations ——— — 


‘are marked on a basis of 100, and no 




















The Morro Castle, the Prado, Or you may continue 
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siderably greater than those paid the 
Foreign Service Officers, they are en- 
tirely insufficient to meet the demands 
upon them, and most ambassadors and 
ministers spend many times the amount 
of their salaries each year. This is 
essential if such officers are to main- 
tain the dignity of their office and of 
the United States. The inadequate 
salaries paid to ambassadors and min- 
isters make it impossible for any but 
wealthy men to represent us in high 
diplomatic positions. Some little prog- 
ress has been made recently toward 
the alleviation of this condition, in that 
the Government has taken steps to ac- 
quire homes and offices for our diplo- 
matic mission heads in foreign coun- 
tries, thus relieving to a certain extent 
the heavy drain on the diplomat’s purse, 
but it is not yet possible for a man 
of moderate means to represent the 
United States in an exalted diplomatic 
position. One can readily see that this 
must sometimes run counter to efficient 
government service, since the man best 
qualified for a high diplomatic post may 
not feel able to make the financial sac- 
rifice thereby entailed. It is to be hoped 
that the United States will eventually 
pay those who serve her in foreign 
lands salaries more nearly commensur- 
ate with the dignity and importance of 
their work. 


Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 
(Continued from page 37) 


plant. We read that peaches were 
grown in Persia; and later in ancient 
Roman days by the Emperor Claudius. 

From Italy the peach was carried to 
Britain, and soon it was being culti- 
vated throughout all Europe. Adven- 
turers took it with them to America 
and by the early part of the nineteenth 
century peach trees were being grown 
west of the Mississippi. 

There are many hardy varieties of 
the peach, and often, even when neg- 
lected, peach trees will continue to 
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thrive and flourish for years. From sta- 
tistics we find that peach trees rank 
second among the orchard trees of 
America in the money value of their 
annual crop. 

Planning Design Motifs: With the 
five petals of the peach blossom as a 
beginning there are dozens of success- 
ful motifs that can be developed. 
These may be within circles, squares, 
or similar geometric forms. Motifs No. 
2, 3, 5 and 6 are those which are de- 
veloped in this manner. 

One successful way to arrive at a 
good design is first to decide on your 
geometric form and then build your 
motif within this, selecting units from 
the flower that are most adaptable to 
the form you have selected. After you 
have done this, you should be careful 
in planning your dark and light areas 
and the relative proportions of the va- 
rious areas. 

The common tendency is to introduce 
too much into a design. Most motifs 
would look better if simplified. If color 
is eventually to be used, it is well to 
remember that this will add to the de- 
sign effect. Motifs that seem too severe 
in black and white often become very 
attractive when done in color. 

Sometimes you can obtain your in- 
spiration for the motif from the shape 
of the flower, buds, or seed pod. In 
doing this it is not necessary to copy 
the exact shape of the part being 
drawn, but rather to use it only as a 
beginning. 

While a motif from a plant or flower 
should in its analysis retain some char- 
acteristic of the plant from which it 
was developed, it is not necessary to 
hold so rigidly to the original that any 
passer-by will recognize it at a glance. 
Our best designs and motifs are those 
that reveal their source on a second 
glance or after some study and not 
those that are almost photographic in 
their representation. 

Crafts Work: The light shade 
shown is very attractive, yet it is easily 
and inexpensively made. The covers 
from an empty cereal box are used for 
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Special Train to the N.E.A. 


Convention at Seattle 


RAVEL with your friends on the Conven- 

tion Special Train over the world’s longest 
electrified railroad—operated byelectric power 
for 660 miles, over four mountain ranges— 
magnificent scenery all the way. 


Schedule of Convention Special Train 


Lv. Chicago (¥2'e") 6:30 p.m., Thurs., June 30th 
“ Milwaukee 
“ St.Paul - 

Minneapolis - 

“ Butte, Mont. 


7:55 a.m., wi ee 1st 
5:15 p.m., Saturday “ 2nd 
Ar. Spokane,Wash. 4:CO a.m., Sunday “ 3rd 
3:00 p.m, “ 3rd 


© Seattle, Wash. 


The “Olympian” leaves Chicago, daily, 11:00 p. m., 
and the “Columbian,” 10:30 a. m., arriving at Seattle, 
seventy hours later. 

Special Low Side-Trip Fares to Yellowstone Park via the 
new GALLATIN GATEWAY. Write for full details. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


e 8:30 p-mM., 4 sag 30th 
- 7:15 a.m., Friday, July Ist 


TrafficM C.M. & St. P. Ry. 








Ni “Wa 


3513 





786 Union Sration, Chicago 


l 

I Please send me full information and booklets concerning trip 
| to the Pacific Northwest. 
I 


ChicagoMilvachee6i Paul Raivay 
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“9ohe City dlluring” 


Plan for a Stop-Over 
at Spokane 














—on your way to the N. E. A. 
at Seattle This Summer 


See all you can on your trip 
west. 


Spend a few delightful days in 
and around Spokane, “the City 
Alluring.” 


Rest and relax on the shores 
of any of the 76 lakes within 50 
miles of Spokane. Swim, boat, 
fish, play golf and tennis at these 
lake resorts. 


Then journey up into the 
mountains. Climb or motor to 
the top of Mount Spokane and 
view 17 placid lakes from its 
lofty summit. 


See the early Indian missions 
of the “Black Robes.” 

Drive thirty miles down the 
floor of the Grand Coulee, one 
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C4pital of Inland Empire 
$400,000,000 
New Wealth Annually 











of the world’s most interesting 
geological phenomena. 


Countless other scenic attrac- 
tions in the glorious intermoun- 
tain playground _ surrounding 
Spokane to lure you. 


A Land in the Making 


The vast Inland Empire, of which 
Spokane is the capital, produces 
more than $1,000,000 in new wealth 
every day from its farms, orchards, 
mines, timber and its highly devel- 
oped waterpower. 


Nowhere is there greater oppor- 
tunity for the man with courage 
and a vision for the future. 


Write for industrial booklet, 
“Spokane, the Power City” or ag- 
ricultural folder “A Farm Home 
for You.” 

Visit the whole Pacific Coast. 
Arrange your trip west to include 
all the gorgeous scenic wonders of 
the Pacific Coast Empire. 

Come or return via Spokane, and 
include in your itinerary the won- 
der cities of Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Oakland, San Francisco, San 
Diego and Los Angeles. 


Send for beautiful pictorial booklet “‘Scenic Lure of Spokane”’ 











Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Washington. 


Please send “Scenic Lure of Spokane” to 


Name .... 


City .... 


Street .. 


State <...00.:. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Te strange romance of age old beauty... .a glamourous back- 
ground for the joyous world of gayeties. Dances, sports, carnivals, 
fétes....aH in air that bubbles with new life.... youth in every 
breath. Switzerland is not just a trip....it is a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience. Take in the modern and-the ancient, the lake and the Alps. 
Here is a tour that will thrill you....charm you.... for it covers the 
best that glorious Switzerland has to offer... 


See historic Geneva, seat of the League of Nations and 
Lausanne-Ouchy of international fame as a city of learning. 


Then Gstaad in the pasture land of the Sarine Valley, and on 
to the Lake of Thun with quaint Thun itself and Beatenberg. 


Then into the heart of the Bernese Alps with Interlaken, 
Murren, Wengen, Kleine Scheidegg .... up to Jungfraujoch 
(11340 feet), down to Grindelwald—the glacier village—and 
another excursion to Schynige Platte. Then Kandersteg and 
through the Loetschberg to another world .... the Rhone valley 

. . from Visp to Zermatt-Gornergrat and the Matterhorn. 


Go over the Furka-Oberalp Railway to the Grisons with its 
hundred and fifty valleys, including renowned St. Moritz. 


And on to Zurich, Switzerland’s Metropolis, Lucerne and its 
enchanting lake—the cradle of the Swiss Republic—and via the 
St. Gothard route to Lugano basking in the sunshine of the 
South. And the railroad fare III class on a Tourist Combination 
Ticket costs you but $50.70 or II class $66.35 for the entire trip 

. more can be added if desired without additional cost as 
this fare is based on a Season Ticket available for 15 days of 
unlimited travel over more than 3000 miles of rail and lakes 
throughout the most beautiful country in the world. 


This Switzerland tour is planned for your comfort and enjoyment. 
Any steamship or tourist agent can book you. 
Write us today for free travel literature. Just ask for Packet V 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


Fete de Vignerons at Vevey, August 1 to 9. 
II Olympic Winter Games at St. Moritz, February 11 to 19, 1928, 


1 1S) 


241 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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the top and bottom rings and a three 
inch hole is cut in the top ring to allow 
a light globe to pass through. 

A strip of water-color paper the de- 
sired height (6 inches is good) is laid 
down and rolled around the ring to ob- 
tain the correct length. Mark this 
lightly with pencil. Stretch the paper 
on a drawing board or piecé of glass 
and color it with a tone of yellow and 
crange water colors dripped in _ to- 
gether. 

When the color is dry, turn the pa- 
per over and rub it with a soft cloth 
dipped in a mixture of equal parts of 
linseed oil and turpentine. This makes 
the paper translucent so that the light 
can shine through. 

Paint the desired design on the side 
of the paper which you have. treated 
with water colors and glue the two 
ends of the paper together, making 
sure your cylinder will fit the rings. 
Next, glue this cylinder to the inside of 
the rings, and add beads and cord of 
any color you wish. 

This will result in a very artistic 
shade which may be suspended over an 
electric light. 

The same method may be used in 
making window transparencies and 
lamp or candle shades. 

Crafts work that is decorated in some 
suitable way with a good design will 
always have character. 

Manufacturers have stated many 
times over that the type of design used 
will often spell success or failure in 
the market possibilities of a product. 
Not long ago two manufacturers of 
building tiles were discussing their 
business plans and one of them proved 
quite conclusively to the other that 
their competitor was forging ahead 
solely on the merit of better designs. 

Buyers in America are much more 
discriminating than they once were in 
their choice of designs on products. 
The result is that the manufacturers 
find that materials stamped with poor 
design motifs are generally the last to 
leave the merchants’ shelves. 

On our page this month we show in 
addition to the light shade two other 
simple crafts projects that can be made 
by the majority of children in the 
grades. The table tile is cut from wall 
board and decorated with a crayon or 
water-color design. This design will 
look best if it is sketched on thin paper 
and then traced on the wall board. 
When the water color is dry, give the 
whole tile a thin coat of white shellac. 
This brightens up the color and makes 
it wear better. 

The stationery holder may be made 
from three pieces of cardboard, or one 
large piece cut halfway through and 
bent at these division marks. The 
cardboard is then covered with colored 
construction paper and decorated ap- 
propriately. Such holders are very 
handy on writing desks and tables. 


The Red Admiral 


(Continued from page 43) 


After the children have read the 
story about the Red Admiral, ask them 
the following questions: 

1. What colors are on the Red Ad- 
miral’s wings? 

2. Where do you see white spots on 
‘he Red Admiral? 

3. Who paints the butterflies? 

4, On what plant does the Red Ad- 
iniral’s caterpillar feed? 

5. What happens when the caterpi!- 
lars grow too big for their skins? 

6. When the caterpillars become 
sleepy, what do they do? 

7. What does Mother Nature do to 
the caterpillars while they are asleep? 








We Train You to Organize and 
Manage a Tea Room, Motor Inn, 

eteria, Sandwich Shop or 
Country Club. 


ident or Correspond Course. More than 2000 
students have found the lessons practical and easy to 
master. Supervision by Helen Woods, ORIGINATOR 
OF TEA ROOM TRAINING and former employment man- 
ager of New York’s six largest hotels. Our graduates 
are helped to secure a position or start in business, 


Send today for Booklet J 


TEA ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION 
57 West 46th Street, New York City 
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SAUERKRAUT 
WHITE TEETH 


i wy? 


N the advertisements of the Nationa 

Kraut Packers, appearing for sever, 

years in Normal Instructor-Priman 
Plans, many authorities have been quote 
recommending this delicious and eco. 
nomical dish for children—not only be. 
cause of its vitamins for general welfare 
its lactic ferments as a stomach condi. 
tioner, but also because of its miner 
salts and calcium so necessary for bon 
>uilding and the teeth. | 


And here is a corroborative statemen 
from one of their own number, which 
will interest the thousands of teacher. 
readers of this journal who have helpei 
spread our “Gospel of Sauerkraut.” 


W. T. Kehoe is superintendent of th 
high school in Trenary, Michigan. In; 
recent letter ordering 2 dozen Sauerkrau' 
booklets, Mr. Kehoe gives high praise tj 
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tion | 
his pupils—mostly Slavic (Jugo Slaviof dqoso 
who are ardent lovers of Sauerkrauf in gy 
“consuming large quantities of it.” Anf they 
continues Mr. Kehoe: “If you want to st} — bystl 
the reflection of the use of Sauerkrauf capng 
come up here and see the teeth that of ects, ; 
youngsters have—all solid white teeth-— Yoy 
almost 100% free from carious teeth} ation. 
Then note the contrast by comparisor of att 
of child and adult grinding equipmen tion i 
in the next township—almost all Finns- B 
eating no Sauerkraut, but great quar. a 
tities of sugar, white flour and few veg cc 
etables. This should be a silent, bu bl 
true and forceful ad. for the low br 
Sauerkraut of which commodity yo In“ 
people are large dispensers.” comfor 
Mt. R 
It is a tribute which we gladly pring Baker; 
trusting that it will reach “the people (| es. 
the next township,”—and many others} go.44 
show them the truth and make thetf miles o 
lovers of Sauerkraut. Alaska 
appeal 
But Sauerkraut | Writ 
not only good ff wasni, 
eMBLEM teeth. It is a wonderf courses 
OF S d fo “Summ 
ful food. Sen 
“ a 
booklets Sauerkri T Pac 
as a Health Food | Wa 
as many as you (if || To 
: ar come 
judiciously use—dal tinent 
- section im C2 Of its mat omer 
‘or your protec 
securing. @ a fag ey virtues and the 4 m4 
at aly'bing place attractive ways ° steam 
aut produce National A . I to Ala 
Reaut’ Packers’ Associas preparing it. 
tion Speci 
cursion 
I Cents Worth of Sauerkrau! BRGRAT 
5 Will Serve 4 to 6 Person MRA? 
Start 
THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 
Send for this FREE 
Interesting Booklet 
The National Kraut Packers’ Associatio™ 
| Clyde, Ohio Pf et 
Pl d tpaid.............--: copies 
[ your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health f { Chamber o 
Food,” with new tested recipes. I am ‘ ; 104, | 
[ teacher in School. | 'y ohee 
[ District No. a ji 
[ wena nwo | Adarese 
{ ‘Kadress ‘ oa 
a 
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Convention City 
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Seattle, gateway to 
Alaska, Hawaii and 
the Orient. 


Four hours away 
are summer snow 
sports on Mt, 
Rainier. 


FASCINATING advantage 

about Seattle, as a conven- 
tion city, is your ability to see and 
do so much at so little expense and 
in such comfort. Crowded against 
the very walls of this picturesque, 
bustling western city, are snow- 
capped mountains, evergreen for- 
ests, alpine lakes and inland seas. 
You will gain education, recre- 
ation, new vitality and a thrill out 
of attending the N. E. A. conven- 
tion in Seattle. 


Besides—no extreme heat; 
summer average 62 degrees; 
cool, refreshing nights, when 
blankets are comfortable, yet 
bright sunny days. 


In ‘The Charmed Land’? quickly and 
comfortably reached from Seattle are; 
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Birds That Dine on the 
Wing 
(Continued from page 47) 


The eaves swallow has a_ whitish 
forehead; a steel-blue back; a rusty 
rump; a chestnut throat; a blackish 
breast; and a white belly. When it 
nests in the cliffs, it is known as the 
cliff swallow. 

The eaves swallows generally appro- 
priate the eaves of barns as nesting 
places, although in some localities they 
cling to their primitive habit of build- 
ing their nests on the faces of cliffs. 
Their mud huts, strung along under 
the barn’s eaves, often house from 
twenty to thirty young ones. What a 
busy time these swallows have during 
the nesting season, and what gibbering 
there is as the old birds bring the food 
to the nestlings! This gossiping is very 
natural among swallows, as sociability 
is one of their strong characteristics. 
The food of these swallows consists 
solely of insects. 

In the autumn, when the eaves swal- 
lows migrate to South America, the 
young and the old birds unite in flocks, 
forming great assemblages. In their 
migrations one may see great flocks fly- 
ing high overhead, like so many swarm- 
ing bumblebees, and yet even at that 
far height one can hear their noisy 
chatter. 


THE PHOEBE 


One of the first flycatchers to come to 
our porch in the spring is the phoebe. 
Pronounce the name very rapidly, and 
you have the notes of the phoebe’s 
song. It is short and jerky, and con- 
sists of only two syllables: “phoe-be,”’ 
or “phoe-bit,” just as you care to in- 
terpret it. 

The phoebe, which is a little larger 
than the house sparrow, resembles in 
color the bare branches upon which it 
so often perches. Its blackish head, 
dull gray back, and_ grayish-white 
breast blend so well with the naked 
trees and weathered posts that they al- 
most seem a part of them. 

The phoebe likes to build its nest un- 
der porches and piazzas. In fact, most 
phoebes have forsaken old bridges and 
trestles as nesting sites and build in 
sheltered places beneath porch roofs. 
The nest is made of moss, lichens, and 





Mt. Rainier, with 28 glaciers; Mount 
Baker; Olympic Peninsula wonderland; 
alpine lakes, like Chelan and Crescent; 
the famous evergreen forests and Puget 
Sound an arm of the Pacific with 2,000 
miles of alluring shoreline. A cruise to 
Alaska or the Orient from Seattle will 
appeal to many convention visitors. 


Write the Registrar, University of 
Washington, Seattle, about interesting 
courses at this exceptional University’s 
“Summer School, where Summer’ s Cool.” 


|. PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOUR |] 
Washington—Oregon—California 
To make your vacation complete, 
come West over one of four transcon- 
tinental lines. See Seattle, Spokane, 
Tacoma, Portland; then by rail or 
water to Oakland, San Francisco, 
LosAngeles, San Diego. Or, reverse 
the route—come North by train or 
steamship to Seattle. Ask about trips 
to Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 











Special low round-trip summer ex- 
cursion fares on sale daily, May 15 
to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; 
stop-overs at will. 


Start planning today. 


Seattle 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 


r====<VACATION PLANS--—-~4 
{ Chamber of Commerce, 
1 Room 104, Seattle, Washington 


! teil me (free) your 36-page illustrated book- | 
| let describing Seattle and ‘The Charmed Land.” 
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mud, and is lined with wool. Some- 
times hair or feathers are used for 
lining. The eggs are white and small, 


| usually four in one sitting. 


The phoebe builds a good looking 
nest, but too often makes the mistake 
of taking for its lining materials that 
are infested with vermin. The wool, 
hair, and hay nest serves as an excel- 
lent incubator for parasites. One fam- 
ily of phoebes on our porch raised but 
two of their four nestlings, because the 
life of two had been sapped by the lice 
that swarmed in the nest. A little in- 
sect powder put an end to the vermin. 
Another nest was constructed a few 
weeks later, near the same place, but 
it fared better. The four young phoe- 
bes that came forth all lived and helped 
to rid the yard of flies, and the garden 
of weevils and beetles. 


LEAST FLYCATCHER 


One October afternoon as I sat on 
the front porch, near which stood a 
poplar, a very small mouse-colored crea- 
ture dropped from the tree into the air, 
then flew back to the tree again, re- 
peating the act a number of times. I 
was very much interested in these aerial 
dips and plunges. “Only a flycatcher 
could do a stunt like that,” I reflected. 
As I moved nearer the tree I saw that 
it was chebec, or the least flycatcher, 
and that under the tree swarmed a 
number of gnats and flies. The bird 
was catching these insects. Then it 
flew to an elm where a fresh supply of 
insects kept it busy for some minutes. 
Not a note was uttered; silent as a 
mouse it sallied out after the flying in- 
sects. A few days later it came again, 
and this time it introduced itself by 
announcing clearly “chebec, chebec.” 

The least flycatcher is the smallest of 
our common flycatchers, measuring lit- 
tle more than five inches. Its plumage 
is very similar to that of the wood 
peewee—a dark olive-green back and a 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. 
That is why Pepsodent, urged by dental authorities, is also universally 
placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 




















Film-—Enemy of Your'Teeth 


and Your Smile 


—the cause of many tooth and gum disorders 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube 


N a film that forms on teeth, science 
has discovered what is believed to be 

a chief enemy both of sound teeth and of 
healthy gums—a viscous, stubborn film 
that ordinary brushing has failed to ef- 
fectively combat. 

Thus thousands who have taken great- 
est precautions, even from childhood, 
with their teeth, still are largely subject 
to tooth and gum disorders. 

Many of the common tooth and gum 
troubles, including pyorrhea, are largely 
charged to this film. To combat it, a new 
dental care is now being widely advised 
as embodied in the special film-removing 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


Now an effective film combatant 


For years dental science sought ways to 
fight film. Clear teeth and healthy gums 
come only when film is constantly com- 
bated—removed every day from the teeth. 


Film was found to cling to teeth; to 
get into crevices and stay; to hold in con- 
tact with teeth food substances which 
fermented and fostered the acids of de- 
cay. Film was found to be the basis of 
tartar. Germs by the millions breed in it. 
And they, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea and most gum disorders. 


Thus there was a universal call for an 
effective film removing method. Ordinary 
brushing was found ineffective. Now two 
effective combatants have been found, 
approved by high dental authority and 
embodied in a tooth paste—Pepsodent. 


Curdles and removes film 
Firms the Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. 
Then it thoroughly removes the film in 
gentle safety to enamel, 

At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent provides, for this pur- 
pose, the most recent dental findings in 
gum protection science knows today. 
Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. And thus aids in neutraliz- 





ing mouth acids as they form, 


It multiplies the starch digestant of 
the saliva. Thus combats starch deposits 
which might ferment and form acids, 

No other method known to present- 
day science embodies protective agents 
like those in Pepsodent. 


Please accept Pepsodent test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
thoroughly film is removed. The teeth 
gradually lighten as film coats go, Then 
for 10 nights massage the gums with 
Pepsodent, using your finger tips; the 
gums then should start to firm and harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe you 
will agree, that next to regular dental 
care, Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, 
provides the utmost science has discov- 
ered for better tooth and gum protection. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube 
to The Pepsodent Company, Dept. 
1113, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., U.S.A. Only one tube to a family. 


Name 





Address 





Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada, 











PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice — Removes Film from Teeth 
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Vacationland 
of the Southwest 


For all Summer Sports— 
swimming, fishing, hiking, 


. horse back riding—or for 


just plain resting—there is 
no place like the Ozarks. 


The average summer 
temperature is 76 degrees, 
and the imvigorating moun- 
tain air and cool nights make 
blankets essential. Each 
night is refreshing. Each 
day is delightful. 


There are scores of 
pleasant resorts in this 
beautiful region of rugged 
hills and inviting valleys. 


The total expense of a 
vacation in the Ozarks is 
not much greater than the 
cost of a railroad ticket to 
more distant resorts. 


Reduced Fare 
Round Trip Tickets 


Write me for a copy of 
illustrated Ozark booklet 
B 481. It tells you how 
little a vacation in this de- 
lightful country really costs. 


J. N. Cornatzar, Passenger Traffic Manag 


Frisco Lines, St. Louis, Missouri 
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dusky gray breast. Like the wood pee- 
wee, it has a wild, woodsy look, and 
might easily be taken for a dwarf of 
the peewee family. 

From April to the last of August the 
least flycatcher is a common summer 
resident in most parts of the Middle 
West. Not only will you find it in the 
trees on the lawns, in the gardens, and 
in the orchards, but it is also a fre- 
quent visitor to the forest trees along 
the roadsides and to those in the wood- 
lands. . 

The least flycatcher generally builds 
its nest, which is composed of plant 
down, fiber, bark, rootlets, and long 
hairs, in thé crotch of a tree. The 
eggs are white. Since the parent birds 
are so small, you can imagine how tiny 
the fuzzy little flycatchers are. Their 
underparts are more yellowish than 
those of their parents; otherwise, they 
look like their parents. 

The least flycatcher is a good little 
creature to have around, for through- 
out the long summer days it catches 
hundreds of small flying insects that 
infest our gardens and orchards. 


Embroidered Towels 
(Continued from page 44) 


If you prefer a floral darned border, 
use the side of the huck which has the 
alternate horizontal or woof threads 
raised. Such designs are darned in 
with parallel vertical lines, usually 
quite short (see Figure II, B), using 
four threads of six-strand embroidery 
thread. The outline for the units and 
margin is made with six-strand em- 
broidery thread in outline stitch. 

The photograph on the left of the 
page shows two guest towels of linen 
huck. The Old English initials on 
these towels were embroidered with 
satin stitch after the letters were pad- 
ded with chain stitch. The upper towel 
was made of a remnant 15 inches wide 
and 19% inches long. On each end, 
one-half inch from the edge, three 
threads were drawn. Two strips of 
colored toweling, 15 inches wide and 5 
inches deep, were folded in the middle 
lengthwise, and the edges were turned 
in. One strip was basted over each 
one-half inch margin, making hems 
about 2% inches deep. The colored 
hems were then hemstitched on one 
side and were caught down with blind 
stitches on the other side (see Figure 
vy, 

Hemstitching may be made either 
from left to right or from right to left. 
One holds the work over the forefinger 
of the left hand, keeping the thumb 
over the thread. 

The lower guest towel in the photo- 
graph on the left of the page has scal- 
loped edges. Each edge was divided in- 
to a number of equal parts, and scal- 
lops were drawn to fill the spaces. 
They were outlined with running stitch, 
padded with chain stitch, and then fin- 
ished with buttonhole stitch. The lit- 
tle loop at the top of each scallop is an 
interesting variation. The _ stitches 
should be close together so that they 
will hide the padding and the running 
stitches of the edge. 

The photograph on the right of the 
page shows one-third of one end of a 
large bath towel, which is embroidered 
in cross-stitch. A deep band of smooth- 
er weave at the ends permits one to 
embroider easily. The edges are scal- 
loped, and the large design unit is re- 
peated three times. There are small 
units between the large units. If an 
original design is used, it should be 
planned on squared paper, and then 
transferred to cross-stitch canvas, the 
use of which was described in the 
March 1927 issue of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. After the 
eanvas has been basted on the towel, 
embroider the design with rather heavy 
embroidery thread. When the em- 
broidery is completed, the vertical and 
the horizontal threads of the canvas 
are easily pulled out. 

Figure IV shows a variation of the 
design on the bath towel photographed. 
The small square in the center of the 
flower unit is embroidered with verti- 
cal stitches placed close together. 
A cross-stitch design of flowers or birds, 
or a basket of flowers is effective. 
when placed above the hems, 


Spring brings a foam of fruit blos- 
soms about the ancient Indian 
pueblos and Spanish settlements 
in the valleys of the Indian-detour 


country. 


On the foothills solid acres dis- 
appear under white poppies and 
purple verbena. The forests above 
turn a fresher green. The snow- 
crests of the southern Rockies 
dream against the deep blue of 


the sky. 


If you are crossing the Far 
Southwest in the Spring months, 
via the Santa Fe, you can break 
your rail journey, either way, with 
the new Indian-detour — three 
glorious days by motor in the fas- 
cinating Spanish and Indian coun- 
try of northern New Mexico. 


On the Indian-detour you are 
still the guest of the Santa Fe and 
Fred Harvey in every detail of 
accommodation and fine service. 
The low additional cost is all- 


inclusive. 
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W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
1159-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me free picture folder about the Indian-detour. 
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es - Primary Methods and Devices 


(Continued from page 64) 
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Pick the grapes, pick the grapes, 
This is the way we pick the grapes, 
When taking our exercise. 
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Rake the hay, rake the hay, 
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e This is the way we rake the hay, m 2 types of women 
ervice When taking our exercise. A ' 
‘ and are seeking 2(00 of them! 
This is the way we hang the clothes, : ; 
__| Hang the clothes, hang the clothes, Now ninety-six women teachers have registered with us. 
Chis is the way we hang the clothes, _ i ; ; 7 may : 
When taking our exercise. Forty-nine who seck a life-time executive position with 
- 9 a greater future than teaching can give them, and a higher 
G, | This is the way we take a rest, salary. The others are teachers for whom teaching ful- 
ake a rest, take a rest, - — . . 
This is the way we take a rest, fills every ambition and brings greater happiness. They 
After taking our exercise. want permanent and profitable summer positions that 
a offer them opportunities to travel, to meet new people 
Thought Questions in ‘ 
, , to see new places—to earn more each month than they 
Arithmetic have earned in the classroom. 
(Continued from page 29) 
into four equal parts, $14. Likewise, Trained by us MRS. LOTTIE CARROLL 
% dollars may mean three dollars di- ee eee 
‘| vided into four equal parts, $3+4. These arethe twotypes scaauieaninesodertnaqenaoes 
Pca In dividing a we er that of women teachers summer traveling and at the same 
the quotient is 2 and the remainder 3. whom we invite to eo euccessful that she remained 
Why do we then add % to the quotient, oe thi mt ameter aie Cama te 
making it 2% ? join us S su nmer. day she is one of our leading high 
In dividing eleven apples among Thosewhobelievethey eer eer 
four boys we find that we can give can and should stepout 
— we 4 two — — — of teaching intoawider, 
ave ree apples left. ividing ual “s 
How are ready -to-serve these three apples among four boys, pec 0 _— 
Leiiillees Rail d> we give each three-fourths of an apple eS where their 
eakfast roods prepare (3+4, or %). teaching expericnce 
: 23. For what two purposes may we can be capitalized 
To answer this ques- divide 24 by 4? handsomely. Group 
. E (1) To find how many fours there 
tion for teacher and pupil, are in 24. (2) To find one-fourth of two, thosewho ee ag se 
| 24, to continue teaching—who love 
the Kellogg Company has 24. In reducing ¥% to a decimal, why their school work —but want a 
printed outlines which —”"4¥ we annex a decimal cipher to the refreshing and money-making 
d ‘be in d 1 th numerator and divide by the denomi- change each summer. Which- 
escribe in detail the nator? ‘ : heap 
" Annexing a decimal cipher changes ever group most interests you Corner of Mrs. Carroll's Office 
manufacture of Kellogg's only the form of the numerator, conse- —here is a new and absorbing 
Corn Flakes and ALL- peg Pe yong gens ar ge opportunity. And before you start towork for us—your salary is estab- 
BRAN now have 1.0 (ten-tenths) --2 equals .5 lished, but you are carefully trained to win, by us and at our expense. 
. (five-tenths). 
- . 25. Some children say that one can- 
It is of interest to both wit divide 6 snail saatber by. larger $200 to $400 per month 
boys and girls to under- =" as 10)4. Why is this a foolish Compton's —nationally known, a great institution, with branches 
sand thepartthat Kellogg |"it would mean tat one cannot ave || <¥y large city fers you eatings that ex Be es Sco 
: "4 our pounds of candy among ten chil- 00 per | fa é —~s é naif 
Cereals play - the con a ag — idea, indeed | ‘ opportunity that means the fulfillment of your fondest ambitions. 
su 1 26. y does 4 plus O equal 4, but ; : : : 
mere © — and 4 times 0 equal 0? The detailed facts are available immediately. Send the coupon for 
wheat. The story links up 4 plus 0 means 4 full information. There’s no obligation—but send the coupon now 
with lessons in geogra- 0 while choice territories are open and our enrollment still incomplete. 
h a F ° You'll enjoy the companionship of earnest, worth-while associates. 
phy, sanitation, cookery 4 times 0 means 0 Your bank account will thrive throughout a wonderful 
and agriculture. : summer. Link your future with this successful corpo- 
: . 0 ration. Applicants must be between 25 and 4o 
Write us for informa- 0 years of age, with teaching experience 
: 27. In dividing 12 by %, why do we and normal or college training. 
tion about how the Kel- invert the divisor and multiply? 


logge Company helps in We are to find how many %’s there ° ° 
dines, ‘ are in 12—for instance, how many %- 
filling the world’s break- pound bags can be filled with 12 pounds Join us this summer 
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Spend Your Long 
Summer Vacation’ 

in South Africa 

The All-the-year-round Travel Sun-land 


Where modern developments progress side by side with 
primitive civilizations centuries old 





BE WELCOME in the romantic land of Olive Schreiner, Cecil 
John Rhodes, Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, and 
Rider Haggard. 


ENJOY, AMONG MANY OTHER ATTRACTIONS:— The 
unspoilt giant Victoria Falls of David Livingstone; The amaz- 
ing designs of Nature in the marbled halls of the Cango Caves; 
The joys of motoring in the beautiful Cape Peninsula; The | 
world famous 100-mile marine drive to Cape Point, unrivalled 
elsewhere; The romance of diamonds and gold, so dear to the 
heart of every woman; The splendid Ostrich Feather farms 
across the beautiful Outeniqua Mountains in the fertile 
Oudtshoorn Valley; The movie records you take of quaint 
Kaffir Kraals with peaceful thrilling War Dances on the Rand; 


| Testing Four Types of Silent 


| teacher’s lessons can be planned more 
| intelligently and the child’s interest 
; may be enlisted as never before, for now 
| both have concrete evidence of what he 





The fine vistas in the valley of a Thousand Hills, Natal; The 
Kruger National “Big Game” Park of 5,000,000 acres. 


While you travel enjoy your golf, tennis, trout and 
deep sea fishing, surf bathing, etc. 


Comfortable dining car service and low rates of rail 
travel between up-to-date cities. | 


You can now travel by ‘‘Cruise,’’ ‘‘Cruise-tours’’ or | 
independently to South Africa. | 


' short vowel sounds, small words within 


Professor Mabel Carney, International Specialist in Rural | 
Education, Columbia University, New York, in a recent letter | 
from South Africa completes her description of the country 
as follows: “Stimulated and revitalized by my visit to this | 
charming region of sunshine and cordiality—the second best | 
country in the world!” | 


Send for free travel booklet ‘‘Johannesburg,’’ or 12 
cents (to cover postage) for fully illustrated 175- 
page travel book ‘‘The Cape of Good Hope.’’ Write | 


/ ceed with the other columns similarly. 
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Reading Skill 


(Continued from page 28) 


teacher for easy regrouping of the class 
according to the specific purpose of the 
day’s lesson. Thus before a lesson de- 
signed particularly to train in accu- 
racy in reading for details, the teacher 
can sort out those who are poorest in 
this type of reading, and with this in- 
formation fresh in her mind, give her 
help where it is needed most. Tabula- 
tions or graphs should also be used to 
place the test results forcefully before 
the pupils. 

A study, year after year, of test re- 
sults in silent reading above the third 
grade is always depressing. Once chil- 
dren learn to read, they make so little 
and such slow progress in increasing 
their skill. Teachers and supervisors 
often feel that one great reason for this 
is the loss of incentive. A child feels 
that he can read; what more is there to 
it? Reading class becomes merely a} 
time to do more reading. With no defi- | 
nite goal before him, the child continues | 
year after year with the same slovenly ' 
habits. It is just here, for both teacher 
and pupil, that such a test as the Gates 
team of tests will function. The re- 
sults state in terms that the child can 
understand, and on a fair objective 
basis, just what is his efficiency in four 
particular types of silent reading. The 








needs. 


AuTHOR’S NOTE: The Gates Silent , 


Reading Tests may be purchased from the | 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Phonetics: The Backbone 


of Reading 
(Continued from page 42) 
phonogram, such as ee, 00, ay.) 


| “Let us see who can make the most 


words grow from his seed.” Or give 
each of them a different phonogram. 
When they have finished their word | 
building let them inspect each other’s 
gardens, criticising or suggesting how 
more might be made to grow. 


Preparation for a memory gem. 


Let the children find the following 
list of words upon the blackboard when | 


' 


' they come to class: 


sweet smile 
good tear 
so hepaticas 
winsome your 

April hair 

shy there 

with clustering | 
pretty violets 

lip blue 

eye bonny 


Ask the children to make ready with 
the first column of words. Give help 
to those who need it, individually, by 
calling attention to families, long or 


a larger one, etc. When all are ready, 
the group of words is pronounced. Pro- 


When the period for blackboard 
reading arrives, let the children find 
this same group of words, arranged as 
follows: 

Good morning, sweet April, 

So winsome and shy, 

With a smile on your lip 

And a tear in your eye. 

There are pretty hepaticas 

Hid in your hair, 

And bonny blue violets 

Clustering there. 

Say nothing to the children about the 





‘fact that they are to find the words 


Government Travel Bureau 
of South Africa 


Bowling Green Offices: Broadway, New York City 





familiar, They will enjoy the surprise. 


Fastory.t to jusad Bicycle you " 


( Days Free Trial a 









If not satisfied after 
e no charge for wear 


retarn tha bloyele, We mae 
dresses yacgiremtsttae 


'ul30 CYCLE COMPANY off 





New Natural Method 


' Your skin is far whiter than you imagine, ba 


surface. 


| regular large-size bottle. 


, Chicago. 
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Discover the 
“AMAZING 
WHI TENESS 


of Your Own Skin| 


I beg to present one of the great beauty 
discoveries of all time . . . a three-fold skin. 
whitener. Expect results that will amaz 
you. For now, in just three to six days, 
you can triple the whiteness of your skin... 
smooth it to soft, creamy texture. . . and 
clear it of every blemish. 


Whitens Skin in 3 day 


its ‘whiteness is masked beneath years of «& 
posure to sun, wind, dust, etc. My new-ty7 
lotion unveils it and multiplies it, In six 
this lotion ‘undoes the havoc of years of ¢ 
pesure. In a perfectly natural way, amaziq 
whiteness and smoothness are brought up fro 
underneath the darkened weather-roughen 


Freckles and Blackheads 
Vanish 


| Blemishes, roughness and tiny imperfections 4 
erased from the skin surface. All trace 
freckles, tan, blackheads and roughness dis# 
pear almost as if you had wished them avi 
You actually see your skin grow clear, fre 
ivory-white. .. and this beauty is in the % 
itself—smooth, delicate, flawless beauty tw 
powder can never give! 


Now Used in 28 Countries 


Never before have ‘women had such a cosmeélj 
In a few short months its fame has spread’ 
three continents and 28 countries. Now, inj 
three to six days, you can have the glory of 
clear, milk-white skin. 


Positive Guarantee 


Will you try this amazing treatment? Tet 








to whiten hands, face or neck. Apply in th 
minutes at bedtime, ee what a remar 
improvement just three days make. 












Send no money—simply mail coupon. 
package arrives pay postman only $1.50 for 
Use this wond 
Then, if not simply deli 
I will refund your m0 
Mail coupon today to (M 
25 W. _ Iilinois 


cosmetic six days. 
ed, return it, and 
without comment. 
GERVAISE GRAHAM, 


GERVAISE G 
of Of10N FACE BLEACH 


Available in Thousands of Leading Drug 54 
a A ee ee 


ie.) ane et GRAHA 
ept. N-4, 25 W. lilinols a Chicago. 
along me, postage paid, one Lotion Face i 
On arrival, T will pay postman only 50. 14 
delighted after six days’ use I will retum ! 
you will at once refund my money. 
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® Increasing Comprehension 


(Continued from page 46) 


. Finding misplaced words. — 
Five or six related words may 
be listed. One other unrelated 
word may be inserted. Several 
lists of this kind may be made, 
the pupil to select the unrelated 
word from each list. The list 
might be such as “cotton, wool, 
iron, silk, linen,” with “iron” 
the word to be separated. 


. The teacher may list a number 


of intransitive verbs, and the 
child may supply a noun that 
would name something to carry 
out the action or assertion of 
the verb. The list might be of 
nouns with verbs to be supplied, 
or of adjectives with nouns to 
be supplied, or of nouns with 
adjectives to be supplied. It 
might be of colors with a noun 
to be supplied that the color 
would describe. 


. Classification test.— List of 


words all relating to one of four 
lines of work; as, “hammer, 
story, client, note, board, print- 
ed, court, staff, rest,” to be 
placed under headings of “law- 
yer, carpenter, author, musi- 
cian.” 


. Finding a word which means 


the same or nearly the same as 
a given word. For example, the 
word “love” is given; the chil- 
dren should underline any one 
of the following which has a re- 
lated meaning: “dear, affection, 
please.” 

Rearrange, so that the sentence 
will make meaning, the words 
of a sentence in which the order 
has been changed; as “water 
still deep runs.” 


. Thought questions combining 


sense and nonsense in direc- 
tions. 
Finding relationship between 


two words out of a given list, 
| day. 


corresponding to relationship 
between two other given words. 


Given “food, strength” to find 
like relationship between two 
words of this list: “growth, 
drink, fuel, potatoes, heat.” 

9. Listing two or more related 
words, such as “saw, chisel, 
auger,” and requiring the child 
to discover their relationship 
with such words as “hammer, 
— and add them to the 
ist. 

III. Special help for individual pupils 
outside of regular class or study 
periods— 

1. The needs of the pupils may be 
discovered by study of their re- 
actions to exercises such as are 
given under the second main 
heading of this outline. Their 
needs will be observed also in 
classroom work and by contact 
with the pupils. In the order 
of the school day in our system 
there is a period of thirty min- 
utes in the morning before 
school begins and of twenty 
minutes at noon before school 
work starts when children who 
come in early are free to work 
as they please, and when the 
teacher is supposed to be 
free to give individual help. 
Although this time cannot 
always be given to reading, it 
can quite frequently be used 
for this purpose. 

2. Pupils usually appreciate real 
guidance, especially if it is 
given before they fail on the 
class recitation rather than 
afterwards. Slow pupils may 
be guided in: 

a) Getting answers to ques- 
tions on silent reading ma- 
terial, with attention to the 
method of finding the cor- 
rect answer. 

b) Outlining or finding the 
topic sentence. 

c) Mastering many exercises 





such as those given in class 
or assigned for the next 


38. Books should be accessible— 
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SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS—IT POURS 


Teachers everywhere are helping the 
government to stamp out goiter by giving 
each of their pupils a copy of our inform- 
ative free book to take home. 

The importance of acquainting mothers 
with the facts about goiter is proved by the 
prevalence of the disease. In many com- 
munities as high as 70% of the school 
children have been found to be suffering 
from it. . 

Caused by an insufficiency of iodine in 
the thyroid, goiter is one of the most com- 
mon causes of physical and mental back- 
wardness among school children today, 

Needlessly, too, for the regular use of 
Morton’s lodized Salt on the table and in 
cooking usually will prevent it. 

Enlist in the nation-wide movement 


| against goiter by mailing the coupon for 
} as many copies of our tree book as you 
} can distribute. 














Please send me copies of 
«« The Prevention of Simple Goiter.’’ 
Name fe Se 
Address____ ” 
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N. 1. 4-27 
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The Mighty 
Water 
Boulevard to 


CUROPE 


A route that offers diversity— 


Sail from Montreal or Quebec along the beautiful St. 
Lawrence to the Atlantic—For two days charming views 
of Old French Canada pass in review on either side 
Then only 4 days on the open sea to Europe. 


Ships that express every luxury— 


Engage passage on one of Canadian Pacific’s luxuriously 
appointed liners—perhaps the chateau-like Empress of 
Australia, which this year augments our Atlantic service, 
The Empresses sail from Quebec —the Cabin Class ships 
from Montreal or Quebec. 


CABIN TOURS TO EUROPE 


Summer season—1927 
$850 all expenses—personally escorted. 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, 
GERMANY, HOLLAND, and BELGIUM. 
Most complete itinerary with maximum benefits, 
Other Collegiate Tours $260 up. 


To insure superlative travel comfort, follow the mighty water 
boulevard to Europe via Canadian Pacific. Full information 
and sailing dates from local steamship agents, 
or following Canadian Pacific Agents. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Madison Ave. at 44th St. 71 E, Jackson Blvd. 675 Market St. 





Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Trabel System 


Always carry Canadian Pacific Express Company's Travellers’ Cheques, 
negotiable everywhere. 
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Panama Canal 
Colombia 
Nicaragua 
Salvador 


Guatemala 


Havana 
(Eastbound) 


PLAN NOW for this Wonderful Vacation 
Scenic Cruises between 


NEw YORK & CALIFORNIA 


via the Spanish Americas 


ID school worries farewell this summer 
and spend a delightful vacation cruis- 
ing in tropic waters and visiting fascinating 
foreign ports. Every minute of this tour 
will linger pleasantly in your memory. 


y 
$250. Up $350. Up — 
One Way Water Water— Rail 

¢ 
Luxurious steamers specially built for tropic service. 
All outside rooms; real beds, no berths. Music. Swim- 
ming Pool. Unexcelled cuisine. Scenic cruises every 
month in the year—westbound from New York to 
California and eastbound from California to Havana 
and New York with many interesting shore visits 
in the ‘Spanish Americas” in each direction. 
Return by any direct rail route with stop-over privi- 
leges at Apache Trail, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, 











Yosemite. Slight additional cost via, Portland, 


Seattle or Vancouver. 


Tickets and Information a any agent 
or write for Booklet P to 


PANAMA MAIL 


S. S$. Co. 


10 Hanover Square NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
2 Pine Street 


















































Round 
Trip 


00 
(UP) 
Via 


17 


Tourist Third Cabin 


Famous ships to choose from 
including the Majestic, world’s 
largest steamer; the Homeric, 
largest twin screw liner; the 


Minnekahda, Minnesota, Devon- 


ian and Winifredian, only ships 
in the world devoted entircly 
throughout to Tourist Third 
Cabin Passengers, and the Bel- 
genland, Lapland, Pennland, 
Cedric, and Celtic from New 
York. From Montreal and 
Quebec the liners — Doric, 
Regina, Megantic, Laurentic, 
Albertic and Calgaric. 


Plenty of Sailings Conven- 
ient to the close of school. 


390 


Hubbell’s College Tours 





Round 
Trip 


Including Six European 
Countries 


Originators of Economical 
and Efficient Tours. 

Fourth Year of Signal Suc- 
cess. 
GREATEST VALUES YET 
OFFERED TO TRAVEL- 
ERS. 


IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
ENGLAND, 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
FRANCE. 


GERMANY 
At this price. 


Send for Folders. 





WHITE STAR LINE 


Atlantic Transport Line--Red Star Line 


International Mercantile Marine 
127 S. State St., Chicago. 1 B’ way, New York 








10. 


a) Before school and during 
the school session, when the 
pupils have finished their 
regular work, they should 
have access to the reading 
table containing magazines. 

b) There should also be books 
which the child has been 
tempted to read because the 
teacher may have read se- 
lections from them to inter- 
est him. 

c) In our city there is an as- 
sortment of public library 
books sent out to each school 
for the semester. Others 
may be added to this, as de- 
sired, on the teacher’s spe- 
cial library card. 


. New lists of books posted every 


month on the bulletin board 
should keep every child inter- 
ested in some book outside of 
class texts. 


. Bright pupils may be encour- 


aged to offer short, simple book 
reports orally on a certain day 
once a month. Individual as- 
signments of this kind may be 
made. 


. Every time any child reads a 


new book he may report this 
fact to a book secretary, who 
will make and keep a booklet on 
“Books We Have Read.” 


. Short selections of fact and 


story material from an old 
reader may be mounted on 
separate pieces of cardboard. On 
the back of these there should 
be questions of various kinds, 
which will aid the pupils in 
comprehending their reading. 
Some of the questions will re- 
quire the recall of the whole 
story or article in the child’s 
words. Pupils will have access 
to these clippings from the 
reading table during’ spare 
time, and a bright child may use 
them occasionally to help a 
slow pupil. 


. Bright pupils may be encour- 


aged to select magazine and 
newspaper clippings on current 
events and to mount and give 
them to the rest of the class. 
Pupils of artistic ability may 
be asked in spare time to repro- 
duce the thought of a para- 
graph in a sketch in order to 
show comprehension. 

Every week or two, on Friday 
afternoon, for the last class 
period one row of pupils will be 
responsible for current events 
or anecdotes to entertain the 
rest of the class. Each group 
will select a chairman, to whom 
children of the row will be re- 
sponsible and will report their 
contribution. 


IV. Use of standardized and teacher- 
made tests to test and develop 
comprehension— 


1. 


2. Graphs 


The Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Tests are given in our system 
three times during the year. 
By comparison of our class 
mean with the city mean and 
the standard mean, a measure 
is obtained of our progress, es- 
pecially by referring to the 
mean of the previous test. 
showing individual 
scores of each test as compared 
with the previous test are of 
great interest to the pupils. 
They answer the all-important 
question, “Did I raise my 
score?” 


. For exercises such as_ those 


given in Section II, where an- 
swers are written, each child 
may make a score sheet to tabu- 
late the number of correct an- 
swers given. Questions in each 
test or exercise should be of the 
same number, or if twice as 
many questions are given they 
should count just half as much. 
One test of this kind might be 
given every two weeks. 


. Tests may be made by the 


teacher, and may be given in 
ten minutes or less if the ques- 
tions are such that the an- 
swers cannot be longer than a 
phrase. The answer might be 
just a figure or a word. 
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Tired,Tender Feet 


Teachers know only too well the dig 
comfort that comes over the who 
body when the feet ache. In clas. 
room they need to be on their feet gj 
day. Teachers now are using MU-Co} 
in many ways. They dissolve a heap 
ing teaspoonful of this dependab; 
powder in a quart of lukewarm wate, 
soak the feet in the solution, 



























sponge the ankles and lower by Autc 
limbs. My, what glorious relie We 
MU-COL We of 

consider 

At Druggists 35c, 60c, $1.20 or Yell 
The MU-COL Company, Cali 
163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. joe 
Free le to teachers. ae 
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Spare Vime 
POSITIONS 


Do you want one of them? 
At once you can obtain a 
spare time position that will 
pay you $2.00 to $5.00 an hour. 

ork is dignified and pl t. No 
experience or capital necessary to 
start. Positions lead to profitable 
full-time work. Learn about re- 
markable opportunities by sending 
for FREE COPY of Salesology Maga- 
zine. Learn how great men started to- 
ward success with identical positions. 
Rush name and address, Salesology Maga- 
zine. Desk 11, 500 N.Dearborn St. Chicago,III. 






























ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., PhD — — 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN SI 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 


What every young husband and 
$1. 00 Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 


Postp 
ated fn pais Cooth binding—320 pages——many ilk lust 
Table of contents, & c 


ommendations, 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bidg., Philadel 


GREAT NEWS 


FOR 
Edison Cylinder ¢ 
Phonograph Owners 


E’ 































NIORMOUS improvements in 
recording have made the pres 






ent-day Blue Amberol Records sof, F 
real and lifelike that living artists ee 


actually seem to be —— 
tight in your own home. And, 
equally important, these vastly im- 
proved records may be obtained by 
mail direct fromThomasA. Edison’s 
laboratory at the factory price of 
35c each (plus nominal mailin ng 
charges). Try a single record an 
your own ears will convince you 
that the new Blue Amberol Records 
are far superior to any disc record 
using needles. There are still two 
generations of fun and enjoyment 
in your Edison Cylinder Phono 
graph if it is only oiled and ad- 
justed occasionally. Send direct to 
Thomas A. Edison’s laboratory fot 
records. All orders are filled im # 
mediately and delivered right at 
your door as fast as the mails can 
rush them to you. Write for de 
scriptive catalog and let us se 
you a list of the latest records 
every month. This signature is 
your guarantee. 


» aioe 


Cylinder Phonograph Division N.I. 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 
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Something New and Different 
’ Our Prices Include ALL Expense to 
ell the dig. 


rm. U ROPE 


In. class | Chicago Back to Chicago--$495.00 


heir feet aj 


1g MU-CoL Quotations from other Cities on request, Rail- 
olve a heap} perth—Meals—Good Hotels—No Pensions, The 
dependab| Amertean Way—Tourist Third—Liverpool, Shake- 
varm w speare Country, London, The Hague, Amsterdam, 
ater, Brussels, Cologne, The Rhine River, Wiesbaden, 


Feet 


Sea 











ne solution Paris, Cherbourg. Full program of Sight-Seeing | 


and lower by Autos, not carriages. 
rious relief We also have de Luxe Tours and Standard 
; ours to Europe. 
IL We offer the following Domestic Tours for your 
consideration, 





Yc, $1.20 or Yellowstone Park py Park 
California laska 
rom aay ination Rockies St. Lawrence 
ee ae Jasper Park Eastern Circle 
achers. Est, 1909 
17 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Member ; National Association 
of Tour Agents. 





HERE i is » your wonderful, oppor 
~ tunity to realize yore dreams Non Now 23 











*° European "Treasure Tours ; 
| ead Building, St. Catherine Se. West, 
Mon 
oe dy 4 
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Comprehensive Vacation Tours. 
Comfortable travel. Also Palestine- 
Egypt cruise. 83 days $675 up. 

The Wicker Tours, Richmond, Va. 


PILGRIMAGE 


LISIEUX — LOURDES — ROME 


Countries 
Muspices Carmelite Fathers — Very Low Rates — Folder N 


HAYES TRAVEL SERVICE 
22 W. Monroe Street 


el: Steamship Tickets — Tours 


; SCHOOL ROOM PICTURES 


Easy to hang up prints, drawings, etc. by using 
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nents in Hay, Moore Push-Pins 
he prey Glass Heads—Steel Points 
“ords sO For heavy pictures, charts, maps, use 
y artists Moore Push-less Hangers 
forming Will not mar woodwork or plaster 
And, ’ 10c pkts. Everywhere 
be tly im- Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook, 
astly MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
1ined by 
Edison's ry 
price TheBest 
mailin 
“ Dressed Girl 
nce you j 
Records * 
till two “My FRIENDS are constantly ad- 
joyment miring my clothes and wondering 
Phono how I manage to dress so well on a 
small income. They just can’t be- 
and ai are St I do a4 own sewing, fer 
ry my clothes never have a home-made 
lirect to look. It’s really fun making dresses 
to for now that the Woman’s Institute has 
b shown me all the secrets of design- 
lle im-f ing. cutting, — and —— 
Yo matter where you live, you 
right at too can learn how to make all your 
ails can own clothes in the very latest 
f styles, for a half of store prices. 
or The Woman’s Institute will teach 
us se =| =i ee vent 240,000 
as as taug 
records | other women and girls, 
ature is Mail cou- 
Fon fer | 
, reeBook= 
—-* let which tells all about 
4 the Woman’s Institute 
and explains how you 
can have more and 
n prettier —s and 
Hit Clothes —_ $20 > a 
Se nee wi week as a dressmeker 
an or milliner. , 
N.L 
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WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-R, Scranton, Pa, 
Without cost or obligation, Dlease send me a 
uy of ‘Making Beautiful Clothes” and tell me how 
Tecan ern at home ee 4 _— I have marked below. 
svcesee scene? one Home Dressmak Millinery 
Cooking 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 68) 


boys to account. They admitted, with- 
out surliness, having broken their 
promises. She gave back their slips. 

“Now, boys,” she said, “I wish you 
would write, on the back of the slips, 
| Just what you think your punishment 
should be.” 

Very soberly the boys complied. 
When she read the slips Miss Goodwin 
felt a lump rise in her throat. Nearly 
every boy had imposed upon himself 
punishment that exceeded the offense. 
But one ragged-edged slip relieved the 
tension. 

“We ought to stay in every recess for 
a week,” it read. , But be good, and 
let us off this time.” 

The last sentence, combined with a 
glance at the comical-looking boy who 
had written it, made the substitute 
smile. Then she faced the boys 
gravely. 

“IT can’t keep any of you in for a 
week, for I won’t be here,” she ex- 
plained. “And as I don’t tell tales, I 
can’t leave your punishment for your 
regular teacher. But if I were coming 
back, I should let you serve your sen- 
tence.” 

“That would be fair,” the boys 
agreed. The plan had appealed strong- 
ly to their love of fair play. It had 
done more than that. It had instilled 
in the hearts of the boys a feeling of 
friendliness for their teacher—that 
feeling of friendliness that is of such 
great importance in furthering the real 








purpose of the schoolroom. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 58) 


rewards for good behavior, perfect reci- 
tations, perfect attendance, high marks 
in nature study, etc. All the pupils 
made or bought little books in which 
they pasted their cards, writing on the 
opposite page from the bird a descrip- 
tion or facts of interest about it. In 
this way I achieved a double purpose: 
the recognition of birds, and a new in- 
terest in the class work. At the end of 
the term a copy of Reed’s Bird Guide 
was given as a prize to the child having 
the neatest and most interesting book. 
Everyone is now anxious to “do it 
again next year.”—KATHERINE S. Har- 
RINGTON, Long Island. 


4 Number Game 


After my primary class had started 
to recognize some of the numbers, I 
gave them “lotto” cards and some of 
the wooden disks bearing printed num- 
bers. They compared the two sets of 
numbers and then placed each disk over 
the corresponding number on the card. 


| As soon as they were able to do this, 





| 





we played this game: I called a num- 
ber and they shoved the disk so num- 
bered to its proper place on the card. 
If they did not recognize a number, I 
wrote it on the blackboard. When they 
became proficient, I permitted the one 
who knew the numbers best to call 
them, and the rest played lotto. 

The children enjoyed this game and 
learned the numbers quickly.—MELITA 
BREMER, Minnesota. 





Why Not Make a Change? 


My room is large, modern, and well | 
lighted, with blackboard space in the | 
rear as well as in the front. I taught | 
for two years in this building with the 
teacher’s desk in the front as it had 
always been—similar to every other 
schoolroom I have ever been in. One 
day when we were in need of black- | 
board space which was available only 
in the rear of the building, I took my 
class of eighth-grade pupils to this sec- | 
tion of the room for class work. The | 
room is large, and, as there are only 
twenty-five pupils in it, there is a wide | 
space in the rear which is without | 
desks. I had several folding chairs | 
brought in for recitation seats, moved 
a small table in front of these, and 
started the lesson. That one lesson 
proved such a success that my desk was 
moved to the back of the room that 


Colora Oo 


California 


Start now! Plan that every hour and 
every dollar shall yield its utmost in pleas- 
ure, health, and gainful knowledge in 
the glorious Vacationlands of the West. 
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ellowstone 


Let Rock Island help you. Let our Vacation 
Travel Service Bureau tell you of the low 
priced all-expense, personally conducted, or 
independent “go-as-you-please” Colorado tours. 
Low round-trip fares. Accommodations at 
hotel, camp, or ranch arranged in advance if 


desired. 


Whatever your requirements of time or pocket- 
book, there is a wonderful tour to suit you. 


Write today or use the coupon. 


OTT 


ROCK ISLAND VACATION TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU 
761A La Salle Street Station, Chicago, III. 

Send me your free booklet on [] Colorado, [] Yellowstone, [] California 
(check book or books desired), also complete information regarding fares, 
stop-overs, etc. I am interested in your All-Expense Plan Tours to Colo- 
rado —(_] Personally conducted —{_| Go-as-you-please. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


It’s More Like a Restful Vacation Than 


Work to Take Some of the Special 


Summer Courses in the Ideal 
Climate of Colorado Springs 


Below—F rom Portico of Palmer 


Hall, Colorado College. 


EACHERS and pupils both acquire enthusi- 
asm for the work involved in Summer Courses 
in the ideal climate at Colorado Springs— 
bright, sparkling, stimulating days and 


cool, sleep-inducing nights. There’s none 
of the strain incident to the humidity of 
lower altitudes. 

COLORADO COLLEGE offers many 
special courses, with credits accepted to- 
ward attainment of an A. B. degree any- 
where. Graduate Course credits apply 
toward A, M. at Colorado College. 

BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY offers 
study under instructors of national promi- 
nence. 

PUPILS may make up or take advanced 
work in High School or Grade subjects in 
city’s summer schools. 

Full information on request to Guy H. 


Albright, Director, Administration Bldg., — 


Colorado College—or to Director Broad- 
moor Art Academy—or toColorado Springs 
Chamber of Commerce, 406 Independence 
Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO, 


No Extra Charge to Stop on Way 

to or From Seattle Convention 
On transcontinental tickets, railroads make no 
charge for stopover at or side trip to Colorado 
Springs. Your ticket agent will arrange either 
for you. 














One AM PICO 


brings to the school 


The World’s Greatest Pianists 


to provide 


Illustrations for Music Appreciation Courses 
Music for Assembly 

Music for Gymnasium and Calisthenic Drills 
Authoritative Guidance for Class Piano Instruction 
Programs for Noon Hour Recitals 

Music for Recreational Purposes 


The Public School systems of Boston, NewY ork, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Los Angeles, Denver, Birmingham, 
Bridgeport,Trenton, Easton(Pa.), Dayton (O.), Rochester, 
Kansas City, Gary and many others are Ampico equipped. 


Write for our Booklet 


The AMPICO in Music Study and other Educational Literature 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
27 West 57th Street 


New York City 
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night and has remained there ever 
since. 

At first the children at their desks 
were inclined to look around. This did 
not last long, however, for that position 
is uncomfortable, and there is little 
that can be heard of the class recita- 
tions from that distance. When I con- 
ducted my class in the old way, fully a 
third of the children in the room would 
be listening to us. It was hard for 
those who were not in class to concen- 





trate on their own work, for our class 
recitations are always interesting, and 
it took effort to refrain from listening 
to them. 

When there is an occasional period in 
which I can help individual pupils with 
their problems, I sit at my desk and the 
pupil comes quietly to me at the rear. 
In this way the eyes of the entire room 
are not riveted upon him and he can 
better give his attention to the work | 
he is doing. 

Of course there were questions and 
objections on the part of the school 
board at first, but I invited them in on 
Friday afternoon and conducted the 
school as I usually did, and they were 
so well pleased with the plan that they 
not only gave their full consent to the 
arrangement, but complimented me on 
my thoughtfulness in working out the) 
change. I have heard since that one; 
member of the school board has en-| 
thusiastically recommended this plan 
to members of the school board in the 
adjoining district—EVELYN B. CRAN- 
DALL, Illinois. 


A First-Grade Number Device 


The merchants in our town sponsored 
a series of automobile races, and a num- 
ber of the first-grade pupils were taken 
to these races by their parents. What 
seemed to impress the children more 
than anything else was the fact that 
each car in the race carried a large 
number. 

I took advantage of this fact and in 
our school work we played “automobile 
races” to teach the recognition of the 
numerals to the beginners. 

The class was divided into groups of 
five and the groups took turns in run- 
ning the race. The children who were 
to run were each given a card on which 
was printed a numeral about two inches 
in height. These cards were held by 
the runners as they raced. One mem- 
ber of another group was chosen for 
the judge of the race which began and 
ended at points in the room designated 
by the children. At the end of the race 
the judge called out, “Number five is 
the winner,” or whichever number hap- 
pened to be ahead. 

On the playground, I noticed that 
“racing cars” was one of the most pop- 
ular games. Often I was asked to 
make numbers for the racers (the chil- 








(Continued on page 103) 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON ~ 


Will not check, crag; 
or pin-hole 


Apri 





YOUR INQUIRE 








* 22 PLEASE SEND us ' 


Luther O. Drape 
Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIAN 











148 Sets for 


from Ki 


Botany, 


Physics, 





203 Victor Bldg. 


529 Slides arranged in a Graded set 


3,000 Science 
Astronomy, Bacteriology, Biology, 


Physiology, Physical Geography, 


Also Quick Service on Made-to-Order Slides, 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CoO. 


A Complete Lantern Slide C 
Service for the Classroom | 


Write for a free copy of our school Catalog 
No. 30 and information on the following : | 


45,000 Educational Slides 


rent or sale 


| 


ndergarten to 8th Grade, 
Slides including— 
Chemistry, Geology, 


Zoology. 


Davenport, lowa 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








time-tested, wholesome. 


cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainme 
for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) for this big paper on trial 13 we 
or$iforfullyear (52issues). Pathfinder, Washington, D. 





va é your neighbor praise ti 
old reliable Pathfinder, th 


eat dab teten othe OU BlUelC eK lCUCllet 





Kill The Hair Roo! | 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair fron 


growing again. Easy, painl 
Write today, enclosing 3 rec 


D.J, MAHLER, 154-A Mahler Park, Providence,Rd. 





me 


less, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfres, 
Jstamps. We teach beauty culture. 





MEN’S SHIRTS 


saving prices direct to wearer. Men buy quick. Complett 
No deposit—no delay—start at one 


REE, 
Write STETSON SHIRT CO., Desk A-10, Cincinnati, Obie 


sales outfit FREE 


FREE to our agents. New lin, 


finest quality, money: 





We Pay $50 a 


and give Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry ani 
stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-3, Parsons, Kan 


Week and Expense 


meer do Ao =P Oe 





Application P 


25 for$1.50. About 2x4, quality, double weight prints 
Originals returned. KLINKNER STUDIOS, Dyersville, low. 


Made from any god 
hotos photograph. 12 for$1., 








Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue 
which fully describes all of our publications and gives LIBERAL COMBINA- | 
TION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work. 

This catalogue describes more really helpful books for teachers and 
schools than any catalogue that we have previously published. 

SEND FOR YCUR COPY TODAY-—give complete address; a postcard 


will do. 
would like to receive catalogues, 


F. A. Owen Publishing 


Company, 


Also send the names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who | 


Address —) 
Nearest to You. 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. 





Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— ‘4K 





We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer lastseason 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infee 
tion, coldsand catarrh. Just # 
important as cleaning the teeth, 


OWisco 








Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils, We will 

: send you, not asample, butareg- 
| ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 





Clip this ad, Mailit atoll [ | OBlack 


with the 20 or more names OPacific N 
addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co} 1 OZion Nati 
inneapolis, Minn. 





Ti 
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PER’S The School Lunch 
TA RY’ (Continued from page 36) Comirto— Ore Ton 
D ing the sugar, cook the sauce a little - 
ES longer. To prevent the apples from Ces ee 
the Ligh burning, stir them occasionally while 
ontilation they are cooking. Put the sauce 
TYLES through a strainer, add the lemon juice, 
ON DUC and stir it in. Put the apple sauce into 
aaah a bowl, and sprinkle the cinnamon over 
hans the top. Serve hot or cold. 
END US Fic TAPIOCA 
. INQUIRIES Twenty portions of one-fourth cup each 
0. Drape, ° 
de Co, Plan Recipe: 








1D, INDIANA 1% cups minute tapioca 
6 cups boiling water 
21%4 cups brown sugar 


i 10 ounces layer figs 
° % cup chopped nuts 
Slide i; fee 


| | % teaspoon salt 
room wmaner 1 teaspoon vanilla 
jenn | VACATION Utensils Needed: 


aded set 


1 measuring cup 

1 three-quart double boiler 
1 tablespoon 
‘ 
1 
1 











co | Vacation time will paring knife . 
luding— | b h d teaspoon : . ; rm Be 
me mall | soon s e ere an two-quart bowl Beautirut CANNON Beacu, Near Seasipe—One of the famous Oregon beaches 
graphy, | we wish to help you _ Put the tapioca and the boiling water , ; ~~ : . 
ail select a place where into a double boiler and cook the ta-  iGV€ 
ier Slides, | pioca until it is transparent. It will 
HCO. | you may see some- take about one-half hour. Add the 
port, lowa | thing entirely new— . oe figs _ chop or = ‘ 
aa ° e nuts; add them to the tapioca. 
——| where every minute [the Ht Sif vaatha’ stiette'e om] Lhe History and Romance of 
will become a happy bine well. Turn the pudding into a 
h bowl, and serve. 
memory where you the Oregon Country exe 
can recreate your ALPHABET Soup 
tired body and mind. Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Stop-over privileges , -_ iat ELEGATES who attend the convention at Seattle 
can be arranged on é ete pa will have the opportunity of studying the his- 
the way or returnin 2 pounds meat tory and romance of what used to be known 
irfor at y S + cee anne as the “Oregon Country” and which now comprises 
ng else to equ from the N. E. A. s ee —— the stat fW hi nd ‘O d Idah 
icest readl D 2 tablespoons salt e states O ashington regon an ano, 
jon, entra Convention at any of % teaspoon pepper S ; S 
shington, D the points mentioned — No chapter in the history of the United States is as 
in the coupon below. sie nan eink coven replete with stirring episodes and of events of na- 


quart memes tional and international importance, as were enacted 
yarin nite . ° ‘ 
ted in this Oregon country, from the days of the Lewis 





Root 


fed feed fed ed fed 















the hair fron tablespoon ; , 
a. ae Ww Aare AY teaspoon and Clark Expedition, the founding of Astoria by 
rovidence,Fulf Make the stock for your soup the day John Jacob Astor, and the trek of the pioneers over 
rages before you want to serve it. Wipe the the “Old Oregon Trail”. 
uality, mone}; sy bones with a damp cloth, put them into 
rick. | Complet Just mark an “X” in a saucepan, and add the water. Cut This O d the whole Paciféc C : 
= t once : ’ ay ‘ 
Cincinnati, Obi front of the points you the meat in small pieces and add it. oil 2st Jcteceiors. Soe--anaapeliagany — — 
are interested in on the Cut the onions and add them. Let this a revelation for natural beauty and scenic grandeur 
Expense Coupon and we will mixture come to a boil slowly, and cook with facilities for every outdoor sport and recreation. 
P gladly send you de- it ype for several hours. Let the 
se poultry ant stock cool so that the fat will come to = ‘ aie 7 
Parsons, Kat. tailed information and eis Semana tne tok ond te Benes. pie people — ae summer — in Ore 
pa illustrated literature. The next day bring the stock to a boil, gon last year, and the delegates to this convention 
ph. 12 ford. = — ——, salt, _ pore will be able to enjoy, in the temperate summer clim- 
weight prints ial set it boil five minutes. aste; ac : f aa - 
Dyersville, lov. ‘ | anaes oni a camadiae ate, among our mountain, lake and seaside resorts, 


in our national parks and monuments, an outdoor 
vacation that will always live in their memories as 
their most pleasurable holidays. 


EGG AND CELERY SALAD 


Twenty portions of one-fourth cup each 


Recipe: 








atalogue Bring your fishing tackle, your golf clubs, your hiking things, 


20 eggs 










MBINA- 1 teaspoon mustard and while attending this convention enjoy this great outdoors: 
% cup vinegar —twenty Switzerlands in one, on this marvelous Pacific Coast— 
ers and 1 tablespoon salt and you will go back to your duties refreshed, in- 
bs aa vigorated and inspired by a wonderful time. 
postcard | % hard head cabbage : ; 
nds who | Write to us, today, for booklets and any in- 


2 cups hot dressing 
' formation. Address the Publicity Department, 
Utensils Needed: Portland Chamber of Commerce, Room 706 


two-quart saucepan and cover Oregon Building, Portland, Oregon. 
paring knife 
two-quart bowl 
fork Reep Cottece, PortLaNnD— 
teaspoon One of Oregon’s higher 








Fee ee 


measuring cup institutions of learning 
today tablespoon 
ee enaae en Save ah AAS ee no amp large knife jg j= = =| ll diitistid <3 Sitti tm 
ICA. Cairns . 
last ‘0 & North Western Ry. ] Put the eggs into a saucepan and 
. Jackson St. cover them with cold water. Bring 





0, Illinois 
| en interested in the region checked below: 


OWisconsin’s Land O’ Lakes [Colorado 
| _ Black Hills of South Dakota DCalifornia 


them to a boil; then set the pan off the 


stove and let’ the eggs stand twenty Hf 

minutes in the hot water. Pour off the OREGON! Ou 
OPacific Northwest [Yellowstone NationalPark ,| Water and let the eggs stand in cold 
I OZion National Park _ Jasper National Park water. Remove the shells. Cut the 


l 
| 
ODude Ranch Country of Wyoming || eggs in halves lengthwise, remove the OOO Portland Chamber of Commerce CROOKS 
] 
i 
l 
i} 


yolks, and mash them with a fork. Add Rm. 706 Oregon Building, Portland,Ore. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me information and free illustrated 
booklet on Oregon. 








dA 2 op 8p. Out OF. 5 


100 Invitations or Announcements $3.50 
er PES Cards $1.00. Write forsam 
CA SOCIAL ENGRAVING 
443 Mecmieg Star Bldg., Washington, D, Cc. 












Name _ —— 








nies 
City—_ State x 








Address 
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Visit the West 
this Summer 


Spend your vacation this year see- 
ing America’s wonders in the 
glorious West— Yellowstone, via 
the Gallatin Gateway, Puget 
Sound, The Pacific Northwest, 


California. 








Be sure to go at least one way to 
Seattle or Tacoma on the “Olym- 
pian” over the electrified Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


En route make a side trip to 
Yellowstone Park through the 
new picturesque Gallatin Gate- 
way. 


Those who have already visited Yel- 
lowstone Park, as well as those who 
are making the trip for the first time, 
will find the attractions of this new 
Gallatin Gateway a most delightful 
start for their Yellowstone trip. 


Write us for complete information and 
free literature 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago 


ChicagoMilwanhee€St Pau! Railway 


3489 TO PUGET SOUND - ELECTRIFIED 














Represents the highest standard of playground efficiency. 
Safe for the children to use—withstands use, abuse, wear 
and weather—is therefore the most economical to buy. 
Write today for Playground Catalog and booklet “Planning 
a Playground”. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3554 De Kalb Street St. Louis, Mo. 


New York-- Pittsburgh -- Cleveland -- Detroit -- Chicago - -San Francisco- - Los Angeles 








the mustard, vinegar, salt and pepper, 
and mix well. Taste; add more salt if 
necessary. Place the yolk mixture in 
the whites, being careful to make the 
whites look attractive. Eggs prepared 
in this manner are called “deviled,” 
and are a good substitute for meat. 
Wash the celery and cut it in small 
pieces. Shred the cabbage. Put the 
celery and cabbage into a bowl and add 
the hot dressing. After this mixture 
has been placed on the individual plates, 
garnish each serving with one deviled 


egg. 





Hot DressInc 
Two Cups 


Recipe: | 
2 eggs | 
3 tablespoons flour | 
¥% tablespoon salt | 
3 tablespoons sugar 
2 teaspoons mustard 
1% cups milk 
¥% cup vinegar 


Utensils Needed: 


1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

1 one-quart double boiler 
1 measuring cup 


Put the first five ingredients into the 
top part of a double boiler, and stir to 
combine. Add the milk and stir; add 
the vinegar and stir. Cook over hot 
water until the dressing has thickened 
and does not taste of flour, stirring al! 
the time. 

Rice PuDDING WITH RAISINS 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 

3 quarts milk 

2 cups sugar 

% tablespoon salt 

% cup rice 

1 cup seedless raisins 


Utensils Needed: 


1 quart measure 

1 four-quart pudding pan 
1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

1 strainer 


Put the milk into the pudding pan. 
Add the sugar and salt. Wash the rice 
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Before you go 
to Europe— 





Let Dean and Dawson’s 
send you some useful in- 
formation about— 


Escorted and 
Independent Tours 
Private Auto Tours 
Steamship Tickets 
Cruise Reservations 


Over 50 years of travel 
experience and 35 Euro- 
pean offices. 
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Free, helpful booklets 
gladly sent on request 





DEAN e DAWSON, 


§00 Fifth Avenue, New York 


~ —_~ | 





by putting it into a strainer and letting 
water run through it. Add the rice to 
the milk. Bake the pudding in a slow 
oven about three hours or until it is 
creamy. Keep stirring in the skin that 
comes over the top. After the pudding 
has cooked about two hours and has be- 
gun to thicken, add the raisins, which 
have been washed. Serve the pudding 
hot or cold. If you wish it cold, make 
it the day before you intend to serve it. 


Three-fourths cup baked egg pudding 
and one-fourth cup cheese sauce will 
give about 328 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

One-half cup vegetable salad _ will 
give about 165 calories. 

One-third cup apple sauce will give 
about 100 calories. 

One-fourth cup fig tapioca will give 
about 150 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 cal- 
ories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

Three-fourths cup alphabet soup will 
give about 100 calories. 

One graham roll and butter will give 
about 268 calories. 

One-fourth cup egg and celery salad 
will give about 120 calories. 

One-half cup rice pudding will give 
about 200 calories. 


Questions Arising Through the Prep- 
aration of These Lunches 


Why should vegetable salad stand for 
a time after the French dressing is put 
on? 

The salad needs to stand to acquire 
a good flavor. When the different food 
materials of the salad have absorbed 
the dressing, we say that the salad has 
been marinated. 

Why is lemon juice used in apple 
sauce? 

At this season of the year apples are 
more or less withered and devoid of a 
good flavor. Adding lemon juice helps 
to improve the flavor of the apple sauce. 





Liberty Tours to Europe 


featuring 
the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 
28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 








The 
Leading Student Tours 
EUROPE 


By chartered Tourist Class offamousCunarders 


All expenses, sea and land, $ 255 up 


- College orchestras. Organized entertainments— 
social delights; it’s the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 
1926 tours. Find out why ;write for 1927 program. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL' Cus 


1440 Broadway, New 











EUROPE 


Conducted tours sailing in June and duly vist 

England, Holland, Beigium, Germany, Switse 

land, Italy, Riviera and France. 

Three Grades, including ocean passage. 

SELECT $1150 _ STANDARD$ 

STUDENT $625 
Which tour interests you? 
MENTOR TOURS COMPANY, 

75 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 

—_— 





Personally Conducted—All Expense 


53-DAY TOUR-—$750 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITAL! 
Leaving New York July 6th, returning August 
Booklets of itineraries on request. 
‘BETTER SERVICE TRAVEL BuREAU 


303 Fifth Avenue . “ . New 
Phone—Caledonia 7665 
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When apples are used in the fall or 
early in the season, it is not necessary 
to add lemon juice. 

What could be used in place of alpha- 
bets in the soup? 

Use vermicelli or noodles, but be sure 
to break them before putting them into 
the stock. The alphabets always 
please small children. 


What other uses may be made of 
eggs besides those given in the menu? 

(1) Creamed eggs: Slice hard-cooked 
eggs and combine them with well-sea- 
soned white sauce. (2) Scrambled eggs: 
Break the eggs, add a tablespoon of 
milk and a teaspoon of butter for each 
egg, salt and pepper. Cook them in a 
double boiler, stirring all the time, 
until the mixture has congealed. A 
strip of bacon served with each portion 
of scrambled egg makes a good school 
lunch dish. (3) Hard-cooked eggs with 
cream sauce and potato or macaroni 
make palatable products. (4) Eggs may 
be used freely in puddings; such as, 
tapioca cream pudding, bread pudding, 
floating island pudding, soft custard, 
and baked custard. (5) Eggs may also 
be used in salads, either for the main 
part of the salad or as a garnish. (6) 
Since eggs are cheap at this season, we 
may use them in such baked foods as 
cake and cookies. 


Educational Seat Work 
By Edna Hicks 


Get a good-sized picture of an ani- 
mal. Place over carbon paper as for 
tracing. Instead of drawing the out- 
line, start at one and write numbers 
around the outline of the picture. Each 
child is given a copy and is asked to 
draw lines from one to two, two to 
three, and so on. This affords practice 
in notation, and the children are de- 
lighted in finding out what the animal 


is, 

For further seat work, the picture 
may be colored. The pupils may also 
be required to write a few short sen- 
tences below the picture. 
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George Thorndike Angell— 
Who Loved Animals 


(Continued from page 39) 


his ambition was to become a lawyer. 
So carefully did he manage that at the 
end of three years he had not only sup- 
ported himself, but had helped to sup- 
port his mother, paid his college ex- 
penses, and saved twelve hundred dol- 
lars. He was then able to give his en- 
tire time to his studies at Harvard Law 
School, and soon became a full-fledged 
lawyer. His pleasant, friendly manner, 
and the reputation which he made for 
good judgment and for accomplishing 
whatever he set out to do, soon gave 
him a large practice. 

Being a successful lawyer did not 
make George T. Angell unmindful of 
his animal friends. Whenever he saw 
wagons going to the Brighton stock- 
yards loaded with young calves piled 
on top of one another as if they were 
sticks of wood, or shorn sheep shiver- 
ing in the cold of the slaughteryards, 
he was deeply distressed. Resolving to 
do something to relieve such suffering, 
he made provision in his will that a 
large share of his property, which by 
this time was considerable, should be 
used as a fund for the purpose of teach- 
ing children to be kind to animals. 

One day in 1868 the Boston papers 
reported a horse race from Brighton to 
Worcester, a distance of forty miles. 
The horses, two of the finest in the 
state, each carried two men. At the 
end of the race, the horses dropped 
dead from the strain. George T. An- 
gell decided that it was time for imme- 
diate action. Such cruelty should not 
be allowed in a civilized community. 
He wrote a letter to a daily paper pro- 
testing against cruelty to animals, of- 
fering to give time and money to do 
away with this evil, and asking for co- 
operation. The next day six prominent 
persons called on him and offered 
help. They decided to organize in 
Massachusetts a society similar to one 
which had been started two years be- 
fore in New York. They gave it the 
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\ California 


a big vacation for QO” 
































round trip 
from Chicago~ d.middle west 
Start at 
San Francisco 
— SIGHTSEEING 
coolest : San Francisco 
summer city s SanFrancifco Golden Gane Park 
” Beaches Chinatown 
2 GOLF 
\ Everywhere 
a CAMPING 
| MOUNTAINEERING 
since Lake Tahoe 
Yosemite 
\\ / Mount Lassen Volcano 
\ ) = Mount Shasta 
+ aie, ae FISHING 
i iis. PaaN Redwood Highway 
4 Sierra Nevada Mts. 
[ SAILING 
| { Yi San ‘francisco Bay 
| | My / ff prs Bay 
yf yi 7 TOURING 
\ \ / Big Trees 
iW The Great Valley 
“AOE | ‘4 | P , 
— t \ \ \ ) i ’ \ r, 
oe WN ily} | y x WY fi 
©» / HW Oho See VRIN 


Special Notice to Motorists: 
J Consult your Automobile Association 
for route to Salt Lake City; then take the 
newly-completed Victory Highway—a 
high-speed road direct to San Francisco. 





© ax bigger vacation is there in America than 
this? ... All the way to San Francisco, America’s 
coolest summer city,—out one way and back another 
—with liberal stopovers, for these low summer 












Traveling East or West 


A restful night on beautiful Lake Erie—to or from 
Niagara Falls, will add enjoyment to your trip. 
Three Palatial C & B Steamers 
Great Ship “SEEANDBEE”—Steamers “City of Buffalo” and “City of Erie” 


Unlimited facilities, including large airy staterooms, 
excellent dining room service. 


Daily May 1st to November 14th—Each Way Every Night between 


Cleveland and Buffalo 


Leaving 9:00 p. m., arriving 7:30 a.m. (Eastern Standard Time) 
ERIE DIVISION—Steamer “City of Erie” leaves Cleveland and Buffalo 
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passage. 
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is you? 

IMPANY, 
Chicago 
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AND, ITA 
August 
yuest. 
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New Ya 





on alternate nights, July 3rd to September 6th, arrives at Erie at 10:30 p.m. 

and leaves 12:00 midnight (Eastern Standard Time). 

Connections at Buffalo for Niagara Falls, Eastern and Canadian points. 

Connections at Cleveland for Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Detroit 

and points West. 

Our new 32-page Tourist Guide with complete information 
and maps will be mailed free—on request. 


Ask your ticket agent or tourist agency for tickets via C& B 
Line. Your rail ticket is good on our Steamers, 










round-trip fares. A few dollars extra and you can 
take in the whole Pacific Coast from the Mexican 
border into British Columbia in a great swing 
around the circle. 


It is a quick and easy trip by your own car, too— 
into California through the very heart of the Sierras 
at Lake Tahoe on your way to San Francisco’s met- 
ropolitan seaport. 

To know how much there is to see in California, 
and how many vacation sports you can enjoy, you 
should send for this beautifully illustrated booklet. 
It is free—just mail the coupon today. 










The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co. 
E. 9th Street Pier, Cleveland, Ohio 





New Automobile Rate; 
$5.00 and up 










Californians Inc 
Headquarters: SAN FRANCISCO 
140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 625 


Please send me "California Wonder Tours’’—free. 
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CHOOSE A CANADIAN NATIONAL VACA 


Jasper National Par 
Guarded by Natures Grim Grenadiers 
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The Snow Capped Peaks —__I 
of the Canadian Rockies 
v 2 
LAN to visit the Canadian — evenings join in the social life of 
Rockies thissummer. See the _ the Lodge. Rates $7.50adayup, OFFICES 


towering snow-capped peaks, 
ghost-like glaciers, yawning can’ 
yons, rushing rivers and prime- 
val forests of this mountain 
wonderland—mile upon mile of 
nature in her grandest mood. 
And the finest of all this rugged 
splendor is found in that 4400 
square miles which is Jasper 


National Park. 


Visit this vacation paradise, 
making your headquarters at 
Jasper Park Lodge. Here—climb 
with Swiss guides, hike, ride, 


golf, swim or rest; and in the _ listed. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


American Plan. Accommoda- 
tion for 425 guests. Open from 
May 21st to September 30th. 
Jasper Golf Week, September 
1oth to 17th. 


From Jasper take the Triangle Tour 
of British Columbia, by train down 
the beautiful Skeena River Valley to 
Prince Rupert, thence by palatial 
Canadian National steamer through 
sheltered seas to Vancouver, returning 
by rail along the roaring Thompson 
and Fraser River Gorges. 


For information concerning Jasper 
National Park send coupon to our 
nearest office or call for literature 


Boston 
3833 Washington St. 
ulalo 
11 So. Division St. 
Chicago 
. Adams St. 
432 Walnut St. 


Cleveland 
926 Euclid Ave. 


Detroit 
1269 Griswold St. 
Duluth 


ulut 
430 W.Supertor St. 
Kansas City 
YO Grand Ave, 
Los Angeles 
607 So. Grand Ave. 
Minneapolis 
618 Second Ave. So. 


New York 
505 Vifth Ave. 
Philadelphia 

1600 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh 

3656 Fifth Ave. 
Portland, Me. 
pa mses lee Sta, 
Portland, Ore. 
122 Third St. 
St. Louis 
814 No. a 


St. Pau 
83 East Fifth St. 
San Francisco 
689 Market St. 


Let us route you vita 
Canadian National Ratl- 
ways, going to, or coming 
Srom, the National Edu- 
cation Assoctation M eet- 
ing in Seattle, July 8—8. 
When at the Coast plan 





The Largest Railway System in America 


to see Alaska and the 
beauty of the Canadian 
Rockies at Jasper Na- 
ttonal Park. 


Seattle 
1329 Fourth Ave. 








22,548 miles of track, fleets of 
coastal and ocean steamers, hotels, 
telegraphs, express—all operated 
by one huge organization — Ca- 
nadian National Railways, the 
largest Railway system in America. 





Please send me your free booklet cn Jasper 
National Park, also Tourist Map of Canada. 


N. 1. & P.-3 
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STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
| two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
| for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Sendforfree samples. 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O, ordertocover 
cost. Yourorder filled the day receivedand sentto you prepaid. | 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 














For quick, safe relief from J Y 
painful corns or tender toes 


and pressure of tight shoes 


Dr Scholl's —_ 
Zino-pads and shoe stores 


everyw 











LMS 





Northern Ireland 


From Belfast to Donegal; from the walled city of Lon- 
donderry, with its age-old buildings and romantic 
history, to Portrush and the wonderful Giant’s Cause- 
way, moors and mountains, loughs and glens are linked 
by pleasant tree clad slopes, smiling pastures and old- 
world towns and villages. ? 


The London Midland and Scottish Railway 
has it own railroad in Northern Ireland and p 
tickets at reduced fares to'tourists. These tickets are available 
for eight days, and the holder may travel over 200 miles of Irish 
railroad as often as he pleases. 

The London Midland and Scottish Railway operates six routes 
to Ireland, three serve Northern Ireland. 
restaurant cars and sleeping coaches; where necessary, 
steamers sleeping berths and dining saloons, 


For advice and literature about travel in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales, apply to John Fairman, L.M.S. Agent, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York; S. J. Sharp, 86 Yonge Street, ‘Toronto; 
or any office of Thomas Cook & Son. 
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L.M.S. Railway . 





Euston Station & St. 


Pancras Station . London 
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name of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, often shortened 
to the initials S. P. C. A. 

Some of his co-workers believed that 
the first necessity was to have laws 
passed against cruelty, but Mr. Angell 
always felt that more good comes from | 
showing people why they should be) 
kind to animals than from punishing | 
He was fortunate in being | 

services of seventeen | 
policemen in uniform who canvassed 
the city of Boston for members for the 
new society. Twelve hundred members 
and a fund of thirteen hundred dollars 
were quickly secured. Two weeks later 
the first number of Our Dumb Animals, 
a paper devoted entirely to animals and 
their rights, was published, and two 
hundred thousand copies were distrib- 
uted in Massachusetts. 

The next year Mr. Angell went 
abroad to see how similar societies were | 
carried on there. He tells a story of his 
visit to Versailles which seems to show 
that animals recognized him as their 
friend. While he was sitting at a table 
in an outdoor restaurant, a dog took 
the place opposite him, another dog sat 
down at his right hand, while a hand- 
some black cat seated herself at his 
other side. They all dined together 
very happily. 

Mr. Angell at last gave up his law 
practice, and traveled about the coun- 
try organizing new societies and 
preaching kindness to animals. He 
was often laughed at and called silly 
and sentimental, but the societies con- 
tinued to grow and to do good work. 

Once, when a speaker at an impor- 
tant teachers’ convention, he was placed 
at the end of the program. People 
were tired and beginning to go out, for 
they thought it absurd that anyone 
should want to keep them to talk on 
such a subject as kindness to animals. 
Mr. Angell spoke so earnestly, however, 
that they listened in spite of them- 
selves. 

It was George Thorndike Angell who 
was responsible for publishing in 
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people consider the rights of animals 
than many sermons or fines, for would 
anyone who has read Black Beauty 
ever think of illtreating a horse? It 
was Mr. Angell, too, who began to or. 
ganize among children Bands of Mercy, 
which now number thousands of mem. 
bers. Each member of the_ society 
pledges himself to be kind to all living 
creatures and to try to protect then 
from cruel usage. Still another organ. 
ization set on foot by Mr. Angell to 
teach people to be thoughtful of ani. 
mals was the American Humane Edp. 
cation Society. 

George Thorndike Angell did not 
think only of animals. He was interest. 
ed in whatever would benefit his fellow 
men. He worked to have laws passed 
prohibiting the sale of impure food, 
cooking utensils made with poisonou; 
enamel, and wall papers containing 
arsenic. He will be remembered first 
of all, however, as the friend of ani- 
mals. One of his dreams was to see in 
Boston a hospital especially for them, 
It did not come true in his lifetime, but 
in 1915 the Angell Memorial Hospital 
was opened in that city. In this finely 
equipped hospital animals are given the 
best of medical care. 

No matter how much a girl or a boy 
admires the work of a poet, a painter, 
cr some great leader, he may not have 
the talent to do such work himself. 
There is no one, however, who cannot 
carry on the work that George Thorn. 
dike Angell started. Everyone can be 
kind to animals. 

AvuTHOR’s NoTE: Eva March Tappan has 
written the life story of George Thorn- 
dike Angell for girls and boys in her book, 
Heroes of Progress. 


I have but one lamp by which my 
feet are guided, and that is the lamp 
of experience. I know no way of judg. 
ing of the future but by the past— 
Patrick Henry. 


There is no better ballast for keep- 
ing the mind steady on its keel, and 





America Anna Sewell’s Black Beauty. 


This story probably did more to make|than business.—James Russell Lowell, 
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— Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
( 
Beauty Club ® 
se? It (Continued from page 98) e mM ICa 
| to or- ‘ P 
Mercy, dren) on pieces of cardboard. I capi- 
f mem. Supply Your School with | talized this desire for ownership of a 
society R 1 35c ROTARY number card and taught each child to ° 
1 living eguiar c write the numerals for himself—EMMA ru | ses oO 
t them Tooth Brushes T. Hore, Texas. 
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gell to At onl Waste-paper Bags e 
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ie Edu- paper during school time are often a 
id not source of pe ach to a teacher. In, 
0 my school each pupil has a waste-paper 
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= | the bag shut tightly with one down- ‘ euilte ‘ ; 
. first | wand Tienes The bags are made our younger pupils will just to make such things as Biscuit Tarts, 
pa = of cretonne or challis, and are attrac- © love the story of Captain Cooky’s Merry-Go-Round Cake and Butter 
| ety) tive and colorful as well as useful. Comical Cruises and its pictures in Scotch Curls. 
r them, = The possession of these bags induces gay colors showing the d : hty C 
ime, but] | The demand is so great that 3 : ' . depen © dougnty Uap- This cj ‘Li 2 
peed The temand ia ~ os .— a —_— > “ane 9 clean desk as well as tain, his Flap Jack Tars, the Dough- ».- os ye oo Clip the coupon 
is finely | | furnish several thousand more 7 oe wae empty the bags each Dough Bird and all other interesti ; ee 
iven th} | full, sized Rotary Tooth evening after school—EUuLAH L. JOHN- agent Coung 7) 
€n the # | Brushes at be (sold the world SEN, Nebraska. characters of this thrilling tale. | 
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himself. ] | them, for school children only with your pupils’ locating and remem- 
> cannot } | at 5c each. bering directions on maps? I find that 
» Thorn- T h i H I ! most schoolrooms face south and when 
> can he eacners: re p Us! the children have their geography books 
Teachers! Let us help you in open, they are under the impression 
ppan has | the war against tooth decay! that the top of the map represents the 
e Thorn-§ | From 60 to 75 per cent of pu- south instead of the north. Most wall 
——— maps are hung in the front of the Easter Bunny Cake 
cane pr a 9 is room, too, and even lengthy explana- 
wats de in atti aak alae tions of directions are often forgotten = 
Y} | between the teeth.  Bristles by the pupils. Tur Royat Bakina Powner Company 
the lamp} | guaranteed not to come out. I decided to try hanging the maps in Dept. D,118 E. 42nd Street, New York City 
of judg-4) Don't delay! Have each child the back of the room. When the geog- | criesst send me—tree — copies of “The Comieal 
» past— Fy] bring Se. Order brushes all raphy class recites, I have them use the Yruises of Captain Cooky. 
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k brushes. ‘fer os than 25, face the north. It is surprising how 
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owell, 
Dear Sirs: e 
FT received the twenty-five tooth brushes which || For Interest and Improvement in | 
I ordered. The children have bought them and ° 
———= oe are 300 more children who wish to buy Reading 
ee aed HSE Se check tor 625.00 tor I have worked out a plan for my sec- 
Yours truly, ond and third grades which has created | 
Julia Woland. a great deal of interest in reading, and The only 
j ; te ~ s ¢ > 
NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. with the interest, of course, has come ‘ 
ies 2 improvement in both silent and oral exc usive 
pt. P. Freeport, Illinois | | reading. y 
: I have what I call the “Good Hunt- 
ers’ bl — = The Oral-Read- 
e ers arts,” and these I keep tacked on I Ol IRIS I 
in | LYPE W RIT ER Ss the schoolroom wall. When a child 
Wri for complete Mlustraged tints ane ghecial redicod prices. demonstrates that he knows his read- THIRD CABIN SHIPS 
vatern Typewriter Exchange, 121N, Franciseo,Chicago, II, ing lesson thoroughly, he receives a 
eax PaO mark on the “Good Hunters’ Chart.” I T 
AK FILMS—, SPECIAL TT! ‘FER; | use various methods for finding out EUROPE 
DEVELOPED Sc-. PRINTS 2c cach. FILM how well he understands the lesson, | oO 
|] MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. | such as giving questions, the answers | 
to which are whispered to me or writ- 
E z ten on paper; asking him to illustrate | are our MINNEKAHDA 
| nio the story: or by some other method. If | 
” y the pupils have to try a second time for WIN IFREDIAN 
The Science the answer, they are called second- | 
class hunters, and though they do not 
receive a mark = this — are made DEVONIAN 
kling to feel that it is better than not to be a : , 
_golf News-Letter hunter at all. Wealso offer attractive Tourist Third 
gou, > P a 
I have two Good Oral-Readers Cabin accommodations on other great 
13 Weeks for One Dollar Charts. Each day at the end of the, steamers including Majestic, world’s 
Each week there is being written for || oral reading lesson the children vote on lene oh 
“ and your classes, a letter, telling || those — —— pa — — TE P- 
of the vast new world of science now || Ing read. ose for whom the majority ‘ ‘13 ' 
being revealed to man. In it are re- || Of the class vote are given a mark on Emme gt 3 — sagas 
corded AS THEY HAPPEN the discov- || the first Oral-Readers’ Chart. The Boston an ontreal to principa 
eries and inventions of the day. Drama || second chart has a huge gold star at European ports. 
it eontains—and help for humanity— || the top with the letter “G” on one side 
authentic stories of dreams-come-true, || of the star, “O” on the other side, and 





“R” at the bottom. When a child has 
received ten marks on the first chart, 
his name is placed on the second chart. 
After that when he reads he is not 
voted on, unless his reading is not en- 
joyed. He is supposed to belong to the 
Good Oral-Reading (G. O. R.) Club. 
If at any time after being placed on 
the second chart his reading is not en- 
joyed, his name is covered until he 
wins ten more marks. — ELIZABETH | 
Capy, West Virginia. 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 











15 Per Section 
With Glass Doors 
On Approval — Direct to User 


Made for and universaily used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, £13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany (willow), with doors, $18.25. In genuine 
mahogany, with doors, $23.60. Other styles at corres- 
| low prices. Shipped direct from fac- 
oat ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO 
YOU. Write for new catalog No, 24 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manofacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
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Slip this on 


Sore, Aching Feet | 


Pains vanish in 10 minutes or you pay nothing 


Burning, aching feet and legs—cramps 

in toes, foot calluses, pains in the toes, 

instep, ball or heel—dull ache in the 

ankle, calf or knee — shooting pains, 

spreading of the feet, sagging arches 
—all now quickly ended. 


90% of all foot pains can be stopped in 10 
minutes. For science attributes the cause to 


the weakened condition of a vital set of | 


muscles. Now an amazing device acts instantly 
to support and strengthen these muscles. It’s 
a strong, superelastic, yet amazingly thin band 
designed and tensioned with scientific pre- 
cision, It’s called the Jung Arch Brace. You 
slip it on. That is all. 

Pain stops like magic. Stand, run or dance 
with delight—wear tight shoes comfortably. 
Soon band may be discarded. Feet are well to 
stay. 2,000,000 now are worn. Specialists are 
amazed at results, urge it widely. 

Test it 10 days, if not amazed and delighted 
your money returned. Go to druggist, shoe 
store or chiropodist. If they can’t supply you, 


J U N G'S use coupon below and 
inal” 


ee ed a — ~ | 
e"Origs ree book on foot an 
ARCH BRACES 


leg troubles. 


Jung Arch Brace Co., 
194 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send 1 pair M Wonder Style, $1 and post- 
age. (] Miracle Style (extra wide for severe 
cases), $1.50 and postage. [J Send free book. 




















' at the foot of the stairs and you did not 
| see him? 
tell the exact truth?” asked the wit- 
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Canada: Kirkham & Roberts, Pacific Bldg., Toronto. 
Can. prices: Wonder, $1.25; Miracle, $1.75, Cash. No C.0.D. 
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Just for Fun | 


New Prison Doctor (absent-mind- | 
edly)—And whatever you do, don’t at-| 
tempt to go out in this bad weather! 


“And do you ever lose yourself in| 
your work?” “Yes.” “What is your 
work?” “Exploring central Africa.” 


The following sign is displayed above ' 
the ice cream counter of a prominent | 
drug store: “Take a brick home; it's | 
fine when company comes.” 


JOHN—You women bear pain more’ 
heroically than men. JANE—I suppose 
a doctor told you that. JOHN—No, a 
shoemaker. 


“Did you enjoy the amateur dra-' 
matic show last night?” “Well, I) 





aN 


thought it was too realistic.” “Really?”| < 


“Yes, it said on the program, ‘One hour 
is supposed to elapse between the first | 
and second acts,’ and it actually did.” 


A young woman who came to Co-| 
lumbia to take her degree of doctor of 
philosophy married her professor in| 
hen | 
she announced her engagement, one of 
her friends said, “But, Edith, I thought 





you came up here to get your Ph.D.”| | 


“So I did,” replied Edith, “but I had 
no idea I would get him so soon.” 


Two small boys, aged seven and nine, 
were discussing the much-mooted pos- ' 
sibilities of visiting warmer but less | 
comfortable regions when this earthly 
sojourn shall have ended. ‘Do you be- 
lieve in the devil?” the younger one 
asked with awe and respect. “Naw,” 
said the worldly nine-year-old with 
complete confidence and a slight sneer, 
“he’s the same as Santa Claus; he’s yer 
father.” 


A young man once submitted a poem 
to William Dean Howells. “I think it 
is a magnificent poem,” was the verdict. 
“Did you compose it unaided?” “Yes, 
sir,” said the young man firmly. “I 
wrote every line of it out of my own 
head.” Mr. Howells rose, and said: 
“Then, Lord Byron, I am very glad to 
meet you. I was under the impression 
that you had died at Missolonghi a 
good many years ago!” 

An Oriental paper, having an Eng- 
lish section, printed the following no- 
tice:—“The news of English we tell 
the latest. Writ in perfectly style and 
most earliest. Do a murder commit, 
we hear of it and tell it. Do a mighty 
chief die, we publish it and in border 
somber. Staff has each one been col- 
leged and write like the Kipling and 
the Dickens. We circle every town and 
extortionate not for advertisements.” 


“Do I understand you to say,” asked 
the magistrate, “that when you heard 
a noise you quickly got out of bed, 
turned on the light, and went to the 
head of the stairs—that a burglar was 
Are you blind?” “Must I 
ness, as he mopped his perspiring face 
and blushed furiously. “Yes, sir, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 
“Well,” replied the man, slowly, “my 
wife was in front of me.” 


Before Millard Fillmore was elected 
to the vice-presidency of the United 
States he was head of the law firm of 
Fillmore, Hall & Havens of Buffalo. It 
was one of the leading law firms of the 
state. He was the defendant’s attor- 
ney in a certain action in Buffalo. At 
the opening of the trial of the case the 
plaintiff’s attorney stated to the jury 
that he would have to depend entirely 
upon the justice of his client’s case, as 
the defendant had sought and obtained 
the aid and counsel of one of the ablest 
firms of lawers in Western New York, 
and he might say he had opposed to 
him the right bower of the legal pro- 
fession. “What does he, mean by 
that?” said Mr. Fillmore. Mr. Havens 
replied, “He means you.” “Yes, 
know,” replied Mr. Fillmore, “but 
what does he mean by that particular 
expression?” “Did you ever play 
euchre?” said Havens. “No,” said Mr. 
Fillmore. ‘‘Well,” said Havens, “in 
the game of euchre the right bower is 
the biggest knave in the pack.” 
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Picture the pleasures of visiting his- 
toric Boston, quaint Gloucester; Cape 
Cod; of motoring thru’ the White 
Mts., Adirondacks, along the Hudson, 
through Delaware Watergap, of see- 
ing Montreal, Quebec, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Salt Lake City, 
Los Angeles or San Francisco, in a 
Royal Blue Palace Observation Coach. 


_ You'll have the associatiog of con- 


genial people—be “royally” enter- 
tained—yet miss none of the educa- 
tional value of the historical points 
you will see. 


At moderate expense, you can broaden 
your mind, enjoy a delightful vacation 
and real relaxation, by allowing us to 
plan for you a Royal Blue Line tour— 
whether for two days or two weeks. 


If you prefer, we’ll send you free 
upon request, illustrated map and 
guide, to any of the cities listed below. 


CJours Covering These Cities. 





BOSTON SALT LAKE CITY 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
WASHINGTON MONTREAL 
CHICAGO QUEBEC 
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Newest, Most 
fag Enchanting! 
et Stam te ott) See Zion National Park 

cw OW og Bryce Canyon — Cedar Breaks 
} Kaibab Forest—Grand Canyon 


/ | ay” £3 | The most colorful vacation region 


on earth! Canyons of tremendous 
depth, mountains of majestic height, 
mammoth amphitheatres of fanciful 
; architecture and _ sculpture — castles, 
ya cathedrals, pagodas, giants, gnomes, 
— | all gleaming with ever-changing colors! 
“ Painted deserts, vast virgin forests, 


J. cliff dwellings, wild life! 





Easy to reach. Low summer fares. Through 

Y | Pullmans to Cedar City, Utah, thence 3, 4 or 
Aj ; 5-day all-ex sms motor-bus tours; also escorted 

gts tours. Comfortable lodges. Miles of scenic trails. 
A wonderful vacation itself or an easy side trip 
en route to Pacific Northwest, for the N. E. A. 
Convention at Seattle, to Yellowstone, or Cali- 
fornia. Season June 1 to October 1. 


The Zion Red Book tells all. Ask for it : , 


Address nearest representative or General Passenger Agent, Dept. 110, at int } ’ 4 ’ 
Omaha, Neb.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles, Cz alif. 
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AIL out into the far 
South Seas and back 
again this summer— 
the four-thousand- 
mile round-trip is a 
holiday in itself! The 
summer-cool South Seas — where 
palm trees wave over coral beaches 
—where dolphins frolic and flying- 
fish dart across the bows— where 
your ship spins a phosphorescent 
wake across the velvety Pacific! 

And then atthe end there’s Hawaii, 
the world’s kindly retreat from care 
and humdrum! Somewhere at the 
edge of the jade-and-sapphire bay you 
can see a palm-shaded hotel palace, or 
perhaps a bungalow half hidden by 
riotous flowering vines—your home 
in Hawaii for two weeks at least. 


Every day like this 
At sunrise a dash through the surf 


on Waikiki’s tropic beach!—just to 
put your appetite on edge for native 





WEEK EACH WAY 
—~two weeks to play! 


Kona coffee, golden papaya, luscious 
pineapple. Get your clubs and motor 
out to Nuuanu Valley for 18 holes 
of golf —and there are eleven other 
courses in the Islands. Play tennis; 
explore quaint Oriental bazaars; mo- 
tor up the historic Pali, rich in bar- 
baric legends; ride an outrigger canoe 
or a bucking surfboard. At night per- 
haps there’s a /uau (native feast), and 
figures dancing in the cool moonlight 
to a haunting, chanted chorus. 


$400 is enough for all 
expenses 

So many new things to do, if you’ve 
come for play! And so many new 
ways to do nothing at all, if you come 
to rest. For here you can find the 
doke far niente that so charmed Stey- 
enson. Bright days of lazy drifting; 
hours of delicious, refreshing irrespon- 
sibility! 

The cost of a leisurely four or five 
weeks’ round trip from the Coast— 
including first-class passage each way 


and all hotel, sight-seeing and inci- 
dental expenses for two or three weeks 
in the Islands—is surprisingly low. 

Come now! See your local rail- 
road, steamship or tourist agent—he 
can book you direct from home via 
any Pacific Coast port you wish to 
visit en route, Sail from San Fran- 
cisco,’ Los Angeles, Seattle or Van- 
couver ‘and return by another route. 
There are many such delightful ways 
in which to combine your visit to Ha- 
wali with the famous Pacific Coast 
Empire Tour, taking in the whole 
Pacific Coast at low summer round- 
trip rates. 

This coupon will bring you a 24- 
page illustrated booklet on Hawaii 
and a copy of ““Tourfax,” brimful of 
interesting and helpful travel infor- 
mation. Send for them—today. 
[HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU | 

237 McCann Bldg., San Francisco 
or 364 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A. 


| 
Please send me your booklets, | 
“HAWAII” and **TOURFAX” | 

| 




















From a. 


